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THE WOLF ROCK LIGHTHOUSE, CORNW 


Wolf Rock, on the Cornish coast, is a fear- 
ful point for mariners who are nearing land 
in winter. It is one of the treacherous off- 
shoots of sunken rocks, that, like our own 
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Minot’s Ledge, lie in wait for the mariner, 
and mercilessly overwhelm him if once in 
their power. These Cornish rocks, then, bear 
a proper name, the character of the wolf, 
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fierce and cruel, being symbolized by them. 
It has long proved a terrible wolf to vessels 
overtaken by the tempest in the English 
Ghannel. It is on this point that the light- 
house, the subject of our illustration on the 
previous page, has just been erected. It is a 
sturdy and graceful structare, whose benefit 
the commercial and humane world will 
recognize, 

The history of lighthouses carries us far 
back into remote history. Since the earliest 
ages of the world, when commerce was in its 
rudest state, these benefactions have existed, 

‘and the coasts of all countries, barbarous or 
civilized, have been dotted more or less with 
these warnings of danger, that have cautioned 
the mariner and guided him to safety. These 
were rude and imperfect, at first, but the ad- 
vance of civilization wrought improvements 
on them until they have attained perfection, 
the structure under consideration being 
especially worthy of note. The height of this 
mariner’s friend, which, from its situation will 
be a conspicuous object for many miles, will 
be 110 feet above high water spring tides, and 
the diameter of the tower at its base will be 
forty-two feet, so that the magnitude of the 
structure will be great. The total cost has 
been estimated at upwards of £60,000. The 
tower is built of Cornish granite, each stone 
of which was cut in the quarries and dropped 
in the place intended, by steam power, the 
first instance, it is said, where steam was used 
for the purpose in a like exposed situation. It 
is securely bolted and dowelled at the base, 
and is apparently as strongly built as the 
celebrated Eddystone, that has withstood the 
billows for a hundred years, The lantern 
will be furnished with a first order Cata- 
dioptric apparatus, showing a revolving light 
of alternate red and white flashes. 

In the compass on the wide ocean ang the 
lighthouse on the land, the mariner may be 
said to possess two invaluable friends. The 
needle tells him the direction in which to 
steer, the lighthouse what to avoid. It is to 
him the warder on the rugged strand, saying, 
as plainly as possible, “Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no further.” And the construction 
of these sentinels on the frontiers of the deep 
is not among the leasf' of the wonders of 
those accomplishments iu science which the 
exigencies of navigation have wrought out of 
the marvellous brain of man. The mere 
masonry has taxed to the utmost the inge- 
nuity of architects; and when of late years 

iron began to be introduced as a more econom- 


The Wolf Rock Lighthouse, Cornwall, England. 


ical and suitable material for such a purpose, 
we were presented with the constructive skill 
of the modern engineer, with the addition of 
the protective elements introduced by the 
chemist. And, when we also come to con- 
sider that the genius of the optician, as well 
as the cultivated skill of the manufacturer of 
glass, has to be brought into requisition, we 
are presented with abundant evidence that a 
lighthouse is not among the least of the mar- 
vels which man has called to his aid, to enable 
him to battle with the dangers inseparable 
from navigation, whether in the tranquil 
noon or the starless midnight. So that, when 
we come to dwell with some contemplation 
on man’s achievements under the influence of 
the circumstances brought into activity by the 
necessities and demands of commerce, we are 
in a manner compelled to pause in a kind of 
admiring astonishment at the number and 
magnitude of his successes over a powes that 
seems, in its swelling vastness and awful 
anger, to mock at all his efforts at making it 
the servant of his audacious enterprise. The 
lighthouse—that beneficent eye that sparkles 
over the deep, whether calm or stormy—not 
being the least among the triumphs of man 
in the navigation of the seas, any additional 
erection of the kind becomes an object of 
grateful curiosity, especially to us, who, as a 
maritime people, have so many thousand 
miles of coast of lake and sea to guard. 

Stone has proved, under man’s engineering, 
capable of resisting all the shocks of ocean, 
though iron has been adapted in warm 
countries and where the sea is not so violent. 
Massachusetts furnishes a melancholy chap- 
ter in the history of lighthouses in the fate of 
the iron structure on Minot’s Ledge, that was 
swept away in the spring of 1851. This was 
succeeded by the present substantial stone 
lighthouse that bids defiance to the elements, 
and promises to stand ng as the rock ex- 
ists on which it is based. Thus has science 
worked for the benefit of man in these crea- 
tions, and the light on the deep, the pharos 
that points the mariner his danger, forms the 
most beneficent as well as poetical object the 
world has ever known. 

Poets have employed the lighthouse as an 
illustration, forever, lighting them, as well as 
the sailor, over many a wave of song, and illu- 
ming their lines with gleams of grace and 
beauty. Suggestive it has been, besides, to 
loftier thoughts and aspirations than mere 
rhetorical adornment—it is emblematic of 


hope and constancy, guidance and safety. 
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BITS OF BROKEN CHINA. 


The recent introduction among us, by Mr. 
_ Ambassador Burlingame, of a party of genuine 
Chinamen, was a most interesting thing to 
every one, apart from the great mission with 
which they were entrusted. The country 
they represented was seen in its representa- 
tives, and every one with the means at hand 
commenced the study of books on Chinese 
manners and customs, and even tea-chests 
were not discarded, as sources of information. 
Everything relating to the strange country 
was examined, and the people listened with 
open ears to the stories told by Mr. Emer- 
son, and Mr. Sumner, and mafry others, of the 
great autiquity that distinguished China and 
the remarkable enlightenment that prevailed 


there. But everybody noticed that they had 


no “grace” at table where the Chinaman 
were feted, as, instead of believing in one God, 
they believed in many, and those were of a 
character that the Boston clergymen were 
unaccustomed to pray to. So the dinners 
were eaten graceless, and: were confirmed as 
sueh in the estimation of many by the im- 
mense amount of champagne that was con- 
sumed by the Celestials. 

They have gods for almost every depart- 
ment of life, in China, that preside over all 
homes, and no man can be so poor as need 
deny himself the luxury of a god or two to 
render his domestic establishment respectable. 
The public deities are very numerous, and 
the temples where they are to be found are 
elaborate and profusely ornamented. We 
present, in our engraving on this page, the 
representation of a Chinese female idol, which 
is not attractive enough in appearance to ex- 
cite a Yankee’s devotion on personal grounds. 
We do not know what she has in charge, ex- 
cept it be to superintend sleep, for which she 
seems peculiarly fitted. On page 409, also, is 
shown, in all its hideousness, the effigy of a 
war god, that certainly is the most disagree- 
able looking specimen of the genus that he 
represents. Old Bologna, as a whimsical 
friend of ours insists on spelling Bellona, is 
eclipsed by the farcically-ferocious deity, 
who stands brandishing his truncheon as.if 
he fancied himself powerful enough to repel 
a fleet of iron clads were they arrayed against 
him. In their deities, the most portentous of 
them, are seen the traits of Chinese character, 
and in this, especially, is seen their constitu- 
tional timidity hidden behind a terrible out- 


show of valor and intrepidity. The face of 
the god, notwithstanding his formidable trap- 
pings, is as mild as a summer lake, while his 
back hair is suggestive of a waterfall. In the 
midst of the most. shapeless images, there are 


ranged round the walls, which appear be'ter 
from contrast with the hideous. 

Before the principal altar, in a Chinese 
temple, are ranged the ornaments of worship. 
Large vases filled with flowers or fruits offered 
to the divinity, the censers in which incense 
is burned, the bell commonly covered with 
antique descriptions, the gong whose grave 
and sonorous tone mingles with the bell that 
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announces the hour of prayer or of ceremony, 
the bamboo which holds the little bits of 
wood by which the purposes of fate are in- 
terrogated, and the sacred books which it is 
given to no one to understand, not even the 
bonze, or priest, who regularly repeats the 
prayers. On both sides. of the altar are in- 
scriptions in characters of gold, and from the 
ceiling hang enormous circular lanterns, 
covered also with inscriptions in honor of the 
gods. The ceremonies performed in the 
temple are numerous, some of the forms re- 
sembling the Catholic, especially in the mat- 
ter of processions and ¢hants. The people of 
China are not very enthusiastic devotees. We 
heard a story told. us. by a sea captain's wife 
of a visit she paid. with her husband to a 
Chinese temple at Hong Kong. The priest 
was in the performance of a grand chant, and 
was wrought to the highest pitch in his self- 
abandonment, when he became aware of the 
abandonment of* all his hearers who had 
flocked over to see the beautiful American 
lady, just entered, and immediately joined 
them. 

On page 410 we present a view of a Chinese 
throne, and the seat of a Chinese emperor 
(the son of Heaven) is invested with a sacred- 
ness that mahogany can scarcely hope to 
_ aspire to. It is a beautiful Chinese specimen 
of manufacture, though clumsy and harilly 
consonant with our own ideas of elegance. 
Rey. John L. Nevius, missionary in China 
for several years, has just published an ex- 
ceedingly interesting work on that country, 
and we take from his pages the following re- 
lating to the religious belief and customs, 
which our engravings more particularly 
illustrate: 

First and foremost among the national 
idolatrous rites of China stands Ancestral 
Worship, which properly belongs to Confu- 
cianism, having been practised long before 
the time of Confucius, and sanctioned by his 
teachings and example. It is one of the 
oldest forms of idolatry now known in China; 
it has the strongest hold on the mirids of the 
people, and is one of the principal obstacles 
_in the way of the introduction of Christianity. 
Its observances are regarded as a necessary 
part of the duties belonging to filial piety, and 
they are engaged in with great preciseness 
and ostentation. Besides the motives arising 
from a grateful recoileetion of past favors, 
children are prompted to engage in acts of 
religions homage to their parents by the hope 
of being protected by them, and the fear of 
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incurring their displeasure. The visible ob- 
jects of worship are ancestral tablets and 
painted portraits of the deceased. The tablets 
or paintings of both parents are invariably 
worshipped together if both are dead. The 
ancestral tablets are made of wood, and are 
about a foot high. The characters written 
upon them record the name and title of the 
deceased, with the precise hour of their birth 
and death, and the names of theirsons. It is 
supposed that a man has three spirits, one of 
which, after death, resides in this tablet, and 
another in the tomb, while the third goes to 
Hades, and in process of time reappears in a 
new state of existence. 

The worship of ancestors differs very little 
in its character from that of idols, and con- 
sists in prostrations, offerings of cooked food, 
and the burning of incense, candles, and 
paper-money, and sometimes theatrical plays. 
It is performed at the dwelling-house, the 
family temple, or the tomb. 

These temples are constructed by the 
wealthy in honor of their immediate ances- 
tors, and at first contain only the tablets of a 
few generations. As the family increases from 
age to age, though it may contain many poor 
members, it generally includes enough wealth 
to keep the temple in repair and provide for 
itsexpenses. It is very common for persons 
of property at their death to leave a piece of 
ground for the use of the family temple, the 
yearly proceeds of which are added to a com- 
mon fund for repairs and providing sacrifices 
and theatricals. 

The ancestral temple is the most sacred 
spot on earth to a Chinaman. Here repose 
the spirits of his ancestors; this is the place 
for family meetings on sacrificial days; here 
he expects that his spirit will find its last 
resting-place, and share in the homage and 
offerings of future generations. These facts 
relating to ancestral worship explain the 
anxiety of the Chinese who visit our Western 
coast to have their bodies carried back to 
their homes in case of death. They wish 
their dust to mingle with that of their an- 
cestors, and their spirits to be restored to 
their ancestral temples, else they would be 
unhoused, unfed, uncared for; wandering, 
starving, homeless ghosts in a foreign land— 
a condition than which nothing imaginable is 
more to be dreaded. 

The worship of the Kitchen God occupies 
also an important place in the national re- 
ligious rites. This form of idolatry is about 
as ancient as the one just described, and as 
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universal, being practised in every family, 
The Kitchen God has no temple, and no 
image. It is worshipped under the representa- 
tion of a paper engraving, generally about a 
foot square, which is pasted on the kitcken 
_ range. This may be regarded as the house- 
hold divinity of China. It is supposed that it 
takes cognizance of everything which tran- 
spires in the family, and makes a report at 
the close of the year, in the 
presence of the chief of the 
gods, Yuk-hwang-ta-ti. The 
night when he is supposed to 
take his departure is regarded 
as a very important occasion. 
All the members of his family 
are present, and a feast is given 
for and in honor of the god, 
intended to propitiate him, and 
induce him to make as favor- 
able a report at headquarters 
as possible, At the close of 
the feast the paper god is re- 
moved from the kitchen range 
and burned; and thus in im- 
agination is transported on the 
wings of flame to the spirit 
_ land, and the kitchen is fora 
few days without a god. On 
the first day of the new year a 
new paper is procured, and the 
Kitchen God is invoked to re- 
sume his place in the family. 
There can be little doubt that 
the belief of the constant 
presence of this god has the 
tendency to restrain from evil, 
and to bring the words and 
actions of the family into closer 
accord with what they deem 
to be right and proper. 
The State Worship forms a 
prominent part of the national 
religious observances of the 
Chinese. By the term State 
worship as here used is meant, 
not forms of worship recom- © 7 
mended by the State to the 77 
people, but those practised ex- ~ 
clusively by the rulers, in which 
the people have no part. It 
consists in the use of idola- 
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capital. These services being involuntary and 
constrained, are, of all the varieties of Chinese 
worship, the most formal and heartless. 

Of the rites belonging to the State worship 
performed by officers in the provinces, among 
the most prominent are those connected with 
the temples called Cheng-hwang-miao, An 
edifice of this kind may be found in each city 


in the empire. Literally translated, these 


made binding by the constitu- | 
tion of the empire on all its === 
officers, including the Emperor = 
and the imperial clan in the 
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characters represent the “Temple of the 
Wall and Moat.” These buildings contain 
the tutelar divinities of each city, whose 
Offices and duties are supposed to correspond 
to those of the actual living officers. But the 
people are also interested in the Cheng-hwang- 
miao, and it may be well to mention in this 
connection some of the ceremonies which 
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to take charge of the garments with which 
the dead are buried. After the death of an 
individual an accurate list is made of his 
clothes, which list is supposed, by being 
burned, to be transmitted to this god, whose 
business it is to see that the possessor is not 
robbed of them on his way to Hades. After 
this idol are seen in regular order Fud-luh-sz, 
who presides over happiness and wages; 
Chau-tsu-sz, who presides over 
cursing and railing, keeping an 
accurate account of all sins of 
this kind which are committed ; 
Li-yih-sz, who presides over 
boundaries; Sang-chan-sz, who 
presides over childbirth; Tsai- 
sang-sz, who presides over the 
slaying of animals; Kiai-ngeh- 
sz, who presides over persons 
in distress; Wap-yih-sz, who 
presides over the pestilence; 
Suh-pu-sz, the quick avenger, 
and Yiu-shau-sz, who adds 
length of days. The Suh-pu-sz, 
or quick avenger, is worshipped 
more than all the other gods 
together. 

Each city in China contains 
also a temple erected to the 
honor of Confucius, in which 
officers are required to present 
worship and offerings to the 
occasions of the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinoxes. These 
temples, which are generally 

Ze \arge and costly, contain no 
Z images, as the Chinese have 
ZA too much respect for Confucius 
/ to worship him through an 
‘ image. This would be degrad- 
- ing him to the level of ordinary 
gods, He is represented in the 
' most prominent place in the 


building by a tablet, upon 


A CHINESE THRONE. 


of the State worship, being entirely volun- 
tary. They look up to the idols which it con- 
tains as their protectors, and often appeal to 
them when they are wronged by their fellow- 
citizens, or fail to obtain justice from their 
rulers. The names of ten large idols found in 


the temple of a Fu city will indicate their — 


characters and the use which is made of 
them. The first is Wia-ti-sz, who is supposed 


which is inscribed, in large 

gold characters, “The Great 

and Holy Sage.” ‘Tablets rep- 

resenting his principal disciples, 

to the number of several hundreds, occupy 

subordinate places. The services in this 

temple are performed by the officers and their 

attendants at the fifth watch, which is before 

daybreak. Whole oxen, hogs, and sheep are 
included among the offerings. 

The officers are also required to worship 

regularly in the temples of the God of War 

and the God of Literature, one of each of 


os they perform in it, though they are not a part 
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which may be found in every Chinese city, 
These gods, as well as the gods of the Cheng- 
hwang-miao, and other popular divinities, are 
all deified men of previous generations. An 
idolatrous ceremony is also required of the 
officers, for the benefit of neglected ghosts. 

Another ceremony,called Ying-chun—* The 
Welcoming of Spring,” is observed every year 
on the first day of spring. The officers go out 
through the east gate of the city, and find 
clay images of a ploughman and his ox, which 
have been previously made for the occasion. 
After witnessing a theatrical play in the tem- 
ple of the God of Agriculture, which is de- 
signed to exhort the people to be industrious 
in agricultural pursuits, the two clay images 
are brought back into the city, when idola- 
trous worship is paid to them. On the follow- 
ing day they are broken in pieces in the hall 
devoted to the god of the passing year, which 
is found in Tauist temples. 

Homage paid to Deified Heroes may proper- 
ly be regarded as belonging to the national 
idolatry of China, as all these deities are 
prominent men in Chinese history, and have 
been deified by the express authority of the 
emperor. 

Of the gods which are known and worship- 
ped throughout the whole empire there are 
comparatively very few. The highest rank 
and honors are awarded to Confucius. 
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Yuh Hwang Ta Ti, chief of all the gods, 
has temples erected to him exclusively, and 
his image occupies.a prominent place in the, 
Tauist temples. The people seldom pay 
homage to him, however, and when they de, 
it is rather in the form of adoration than 
petition, as he is regarded as too far removed 
in dignity from mortals to take any imme- 
diate cognizance of individual wants. 

The God of War is éverywhere worshipped, 
and has temples erected to him throughout 
the empire. The God of Wealth, though in- 
ferior to many of the other gods in rank, is 
no doubt the one most regarded. He has not 
only large temples erected solely in honor of 
him, but every shop contains a small image 
of him in a little shrine, before which incense 
is continually burned. Other gods of general 
notoriety might be mentioned, but the above 
may be considered as the most noted, and 
most extensively worshipped. 

The less noted gods, which have only a 
local fame, are almost innumerable. They 
are officers, who, by. their impartial admin- 
istration of justice and by acts of benevolence, 
have endeared themselves to the hearts of 
the people, or private citizens who are 
revered on account of their virtues. Every 
section and country has its local god and 
loeal temple, with which the people of each 
place are identified. 


ABOUT GRANITE. 


Our New Hampshire friends have had the 
loftiest plume extracted from their State pride 
by a recent English writer, who calls Massa- 
chusetts the “Granite State par excellence,” 
placing the Quincy quarries against the vast 
mountains of the North by leaving them out 
of notice altogether. But they stand, in their 
own vindication, frowning above such puny 
slights. Yet Quincy granite has done much 
more than they for beauty and utility in the 
architecture of our country, and there is 
scarcely a town or city in New England that 
is not enriched by buildings constructed from 
it. Formerly it was used for forts—the 
forts all along our coasts having been made 
from it—before the conical shell proved its 
inefficiency as a defence, brick even, standing 
a siege better than granite, as seen at Sumter. 
Earthworks have taken its place, as far as 
practicable, which are invulnerable. Boston 


is largely indebted to Quincy, almost all of its 
granite structures having been brought from 
there. Recently, the Fitzwilliam and Con- 
cord, N. H., granites have taken its place in 
the construction of our more elegant buildings, 
like the Masonic Temple, the stone beiyg 
whiter and resembling marble. Doctor Rim- 
mer, and other artists, have introduced it 
into sculpture, with fine effect, as sgen in the 
statue of Alexander Hamilton, on Common- 


wealth Avenue, and the Ether monument on 


the Public Garden, and the statues on Horti- 
cultural Hall. We think it was Doctor Rim- 
mer who first employed it in sculpture in this 
country—the Dying Gladiator attracting 
great attention from artists and connoisseurs. 
It is susceptible of a very fine polish, though 
it requires considerable labor—the pillars on 
the portico of the Sears Block, Washington 
street, being excellent specimens, from the 
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Quincy quarries, Of these quarries it may be 
said, as a curious instance of the short- 

htedness of our ancestors, that when the 
stene for building the King’s Chapel was 
taken out, the builders fancied that they had 
about consumed the stock. It is inexhausti- 
ble, and with modern facilities for quarrying, 
columns weighing many tons are procured, 
that, in one entire piece adorn some of the 
fest public structures’in the land. 

The granite walls along our coast present 
many singular formations, grand and mas- 
sive, and rounded into grace by the action of 
the waters; but we also meet them in the in- 


terior, mossy and gray with years, upon which 
time and the winds have done the work of 
the sea. We come upon strange projections 
from the mother granite that seem to have 
been thrust up from beneath and assumed 
fantastic shapes, standing above in the soli-' 
tude, overlooking their surroundings in 
majesty like that of the Egyptian Sphinx, 
where they may have been myriads of years. 
We present, upon this page, the picture of 
a curious granitic formation of this character 
that is a marvel to the scientists, Huge in 
its proportions, weighing thousands of tons, 


it has rested on its narrow pedestal and 
battled the winds and storms for ages, and 


promises to endure as long as time shall last. 
It stands upon the coast of Cornwall, Eng- 
land, where it bears the name of the “ Cheese 
Press.” Its history cannot be known, but 
mythical lore imputes to its neighborhood 
the early home of the Titans, and *it may 
have been some plaything of the giants left 
behind when they moved. That coast, more 
than ours, abounds with such forms. They 
appear to the geologists in endless variety of 
shapes and kinds of granite, and are most in- 
teresting to all geological students, for granite 
is the oldest of the igneous rocks, and the 
mighty stage on which for countless ages the 
secondary and tertiary geolo- 
gical periods have wrought 
their marvellous changes. 

The granite boulder was an 
object of deep speculation to 
us, before the glacier theory 
explained why certain stones 
were found hundreds of miles 
from their kindred, dropped on 
hills and in valleys. We never 
received the theory that they 
were the ballast thrown over- 
board from Noah’s ark, but it 
would be hard to realize the 
state of things that the glacier 
tieory involves, if it were not 
for the boulders that beset our 
path everywhere. They are 
stubborn and weighty vouchers 
for the truth of the hypothesis, 
and it is hard to go against 
them, especially when coasting 
down hill. 

It has been remarked by 
ethnological observers that 
there is a great difference be- 
tween the character of those 
born in granitic districts and 

those in the alluvial districts, the former 
being more massive in every respect, the 
characteristics of the external nature infusing 
themselves into the men native to the re- 
spective soils, A man born and bred in the 
presence of a mountain has no sympathy with 
a prairie. A Coos countryman would find it 
very uncomfortable to live in Illinois, unless 
his nature were prepared by education, or in- 
terest actuated him. So would the Illinoisan 
sigh to get back to his prairie land and Juxu- 


riant vegetation, We like the granite charac- 


ter of the sons of the hills, from which stock 
many of our best people have sprung, who 
give tone to the society in which they move. 
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THE ISLAND OF CAPRI. 


This is an tsland which belongs to Naples, 
and is three and one half miles east of Cape 
Campanella, which separates the Gulf of 
Naples from the Gulf of Salerno. It is about 
nine miles in circumference, and is sur- 
rounded by perpendicular cliffs, which afford 
only one landing-place. The island consists 
of two mountains of limestone, of picturesque 
and graceful appearance—see engraving on 
this page—and between them lies a well- 
cultivated valley, which yields grain, the 
choicest grapes, olives and other fruits. On 
this island is situated the celebrated “ Blue 


shore, is so very great, that it makes those 
dizzy who look down into it from the boat in 
which they are sailing, seeming to be sus- 
pended in the air over the crystal deep. 

We sometime since gave a description and 
illustration of the Blue Grotto, but at the 
risk of wearying our readers, we publish the 
experience of a recent lady tourist, on a visit 
to the cave, which is pertinent to our descrip- 
tion of the island on which it is situated: 

“We began,” she says, “to look about for 
the entrance to the cave, and presently one 


of our boatmen called out, ‘ Eccola, signora! 


cliffs towards Naples stretch out amphithe- 
atre-like, with vineyards and orange groves 
covering their sides. Upon the shores stand 
fishermen’s huts, and higher up, amid the 
green gardens, is the little city of Ana Capri. 
Towards the south of the island, as may be 
seen in our engraving, are lofty masses of 
rock, which rear themselves in solitary 
grandeur out of the sea. The water about 
Capri is distinguished by its beautiful trans- 
parency, and the remarkable blue tinge most 
unlike that of other localities, Visitors to 


the cave note this peculiarity on their first 
approach to the island. As they glide along, 
every little stone, the smallest substances, are 
visible. The depth of the water, close in 


I looked and looked in vain; nothing could I 
see but the dark face of the rock and thé deep 
waters rippling against it. Still his finger 
remained pointed in the same direction, and 
again I looked more steadfastly than before, 
when at length I espied, close to the very 
edge of the water, a small oblong opening; a 
slit would give a juster idea of its appearance. 
I own, that, at first, I did not believe the man 
was serious, it seemed to me so fearfully out 
of the question, for not merely human beings, 
but a boat, to enter by such an aperture; but, 


in spite of my, incredulity, the information 


was quite correct. As soon as we were quite 
close to the rocks, we saw a tiny, almost flat 
boat moored quite close to them, and into 
it myself and one other of the party were 
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desired to get; no easy matter stepping from 
the larger boat into this very fragile, unsteady 
one; but at last it was achieved, and then we 
were told to lie flat down, not even raising 
our heads in the slightest degree, for fear of a 
- blow from the overhanging rocks. The next 
step was that one of the boatmen got into the 


water, only his head and shoulders appearing ; 
then he seized fast hold of our boat, watched 
his opportunity (after the other men had 
shoved it almost within the opening), and 
drew the boat into the cave, aided by the 
slight swell of the sea, So urgent was the 
necessity for perfect stillness, that the boat- 
men kept saying, ‘Lie still, lie still; don’t 
move hand or foot,’ until our boat was fairly 
through the arch; and then he cautiously. 
helped us out, and we were able to look 
around. 

“Many of my readers may never even have 
heard of the Blue Grotto; and even those 
who have heard it spoken of, may still not 
have the very least idea what it is really like; 
and very difficult it is to give a really good 
description of it—inéeed, so difficult, that I 
shall partly adopt the poetic language of a 
gifted writer, who was a frequent visitor to 
this enchanting spot. Thus he writes: 

“*Far below me, above me and around me, 
was the blue ether; eleetric sparks, millions 
of falling stars, glittered around me. It was 
as though the infinitely blue heaven vaulted 
itself above me; singular ball-shaped clouds, 
blue as itself, floated in the air. My very 
clothing seemed intensely blue. I extended 
my hand down into the strangely shining air 
below me; it was water into which I thrust 
it, silvery, blue, cold as the sea. Close beside 
me stood a column, tall, and of a sparkling 
blue; after some moments I ventured to 
touch it; it was as hard as stone, and as cold, 
also, and, similar to all else in this fairy-like 
place, intensely blue. I stretched out my 
hands into the half-dark space behind me, 
and felt only hard, rocky wall, but dark blue 
as the bright heavens. Where was 1? Was 
that below me, which I had taken for air, a 
shining blue sea, which seemed to burn of a 
sulphurous hue? Was the illumined space 
around me, light-diffusing walls of rock, and 
arches high above me? Every object was 
illumined in every shade of blue. I myself 
seemed enveloped in the e exquisitely- 
transparent blue light. Close beside me was 
a vast flight of steps, which seemed to be 
made of vast sapphires, every step being a 
block of this beautiful stone. I ascended 
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them, but a wall of rock forbade further 
advance. Where were the boatinen? I was 
alone, or seemed to be so. The glorious 
beauty which I beheld was, like myself, actual 
and physical. Close to the surface of the 
water, and not far from where I stood, I saw 
aclear blue star, which cast a single ray of 


light, pure as ether, over the mirror of the 
water, and while I yet luoked, I saw it darken 
itself like the moon eclipsed; a blacker object 
showed itself, and a little boat glided onward 
over the silvery blue water! It was the 
opening to the outward air, that had more 
the fancied resemblance of a star. Others of 
the party now advanced to take their share 
in this exquisite and most unrivalled specta- 
cle, and my solitary dream was at an end.’” 

The fish in the grotto are curiously shaped, 
with a square head, and are eyeless. These 
fish are regarded with superstitious reverence 
by the Italians, as the evil genii of the place, 
and the killing of one is thought to betoken 
ill-luck to the one perpetrating the degd. The 
boatmen catch them for visitors very carefully 
in small nets, but return them immediately to 
the water, harmless. 

On emerging from the cave, the effect of 
the outer light is strange on the eyes of the 
explorers. The deep blue of the exterior 
becomes colorless in contrast with the intense 
azure just left. 

The climate of Capri is remarkably fine, 
and a residence there is recommended for 
those suffering from pulmonary and bron- 
chial difficulties. The soil is lavishly luxu- 
riant. The rarest and most beautiful flowers 
grow there, and the air is filled with delicious 
perfame. It is an earthly paradise, where 
sea and shore combine to produce the most 
ravishing effects. The shores are full of caves 
made by the action of the sea, and those 
moving close along the shore, on a still day, 
will be aware of a sort of harmonious sound, 
somewhat resembling an Eolian harp, but a 
fuller tone, and not so deeply melancholy, 
that is forever rising into fullness and dis- 
tinctness, and then again dying away. The 
inhabitants impute these sounds to the spirits 
of the departed condemned to abide in these 
caves as a penance for faults committed while 
in this world. 

The people of Capri are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, fishing, and in catching 
quails, which abound there, coming in 
immense numbers from Africa. They are 
caught by nets placed in the chasms and in 
the openings of the woods, in great numbers. 
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REVOLUTIONARY MONUMENT. 


New Jersey has its full share of Revolution- 
ary battle-fields, and some pretend to see, in 
the red soil to be met with everywhere, the 
traces of former strife, where the clotted clay 


has refused to yield its ensanguined hue, 
received as a sacred trust. To the grander 
claims of Trenton, Monmouth and Brandy- 


wine is added the lesser glories of Red Bank, 
on the Delaware River, which witnessed a 
scene of great bravery in those stirring days, 
in the defence of Fort Mercer, located there. 
It was situated only a few miles from Phila- 
delphia, and was an eye-sore, as the saying is, 
to the Hessians and British at Philadelphia, 
who did not feel comfortable with an active 
and patriotic enemy near them, whose 
prowess at different times they had learned 
to respect. So, on the twenty-first of Octo- 


ber, 1777, Colonel Count Donop, a distin- 
guished German officer, crossed the Delaware 
at Cooper’s Ferry, at the head of a detachment 


of two thousand Hessians, to attack the fort. 


The fort was held by Lieutenant Colonel. 
Christopher Greene, of Rhode Island, with a 
small detachment of volunteers, who, aware 


of the coming of his redoubtable foe, was 
ready for him in the redoubt, resolved to hold 
it against all the odds. On the evening of 
the twenty-second the attack commenced. 
It was part of the plan, that, as soon as the 
assault should commence, a heavy cannonade 
from Fort Mifflin should be made from the 
bastions on the Pennsylvania shore, and that 
the Vigilant ship-of-war should pass to a posi- 
tion in the rear of Mercer, to attack it from 
that quarter. The fort was stormed with 
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great fierceness, but the little band met it in 
a spirit of intrepidity, and the Hessians were 
defeated. Count Donop was mortally wound- 
ed, and the forces, much weakened, were 
drawn off under the darkness of the night, 
returning to Philadelphia the next day in a 
drooping condition. The engraving upon 
page 415 presents a view of the scene of the 
battle, with a monument, erected by the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey volunteers, 
commemorating the event. This is of hand- 
some gray marble, and bears the fullowing 
inscription : 


“This monument was erected on the 22d 
of October, 1829, to transmit to posterity a 
grateful remembrance of the patriotism and 
gallantry of Lieutenant Colonel Christopher 
Greene, who, with 400 men, conquered the 
Hessian army of 2000 troops, then in the 
British service, at the Red Bank, on the 22d 
of October, 1777. Among the wounded was 
found their commander Count Donop, who 
died of his wounds, and whose body is 
interred near the spot where he fell. A 
number of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
volunteers, being desirous to perpetuate the 
memory of the distinguished officers and 
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soldiers who fought and bled in the glorious 
struggle for American Independence, have 
erected this monument.” 


It is a very charming spot, the Delaware 
gliding along below, seen through the trees, 
and the brave soldier sleeps well upon the 
scene of his disastrous undertaking. It isa 
spot for frequent visitation, and though one 
can hardly realize, in the grace and beauty 
that prevails, that such strife could have been 
enacted there, it affords thought to the 
thinker, and one grand conclusion is reached, 
that it is well the traces of violence should be 
superseded by those of peace and harmony, 
and the memory of them fade away in the 
distance till it melt into the infinite. Who 
associates hatred, abd raging passion, and 
violence, with Thermopyli, with even 
Thermopyle itself obliterated? So distant, 
it is but a point in history—a dot upon the 
great field of life. So may all battle-fields be 
forgotten, in the growth above them of 
Christian graces and a broader civilization, as 
flowers cover the blood-stained sod as if in 
loving desire to shut out from the gaze of 
the sun the scenes of fear and violence that 
were there enacted. 


FOUNTAINS. 


The glory of the cities of the earth is their 
fountains, that, whatever the corruption of 
rulers or. people, remain pure, and scatter 
their sparkling drops abroad, cheering the 
thirsting, and commending a purity that may 
never be availed of. The most grateful sight 
in the world is the play of pure water, and 
the many graceful forms devised for its 
exhibition excite unbounded admiration. 
Ingenuity has exhausted itself in producing 
novel designs, and the minds of artists, under 
royal patronage, have striven to outdo all 
predecessors in the way of brilliant effects. 
A fabulous world of monsters has been created 
for this end, and dolphins, and Tritons, and 
Amphitrites innumerable, have been pressed 
in to further the effort of art. Our own city 
possesses its share, but two of which only 
boast of any respect for art. The fountain 
upon the Public Garden—* Venus in a 
shower-bath,” we call it for want of a better 
name—is quite ornamental, while that pre- 
sented to the city by Gardner Brewer, Esq., 
and placed upon the Common by the Park 


street mall, designed for a drinking fountain, 
though seeming too huge for the place, is 
nevertheless elegant, and will stand for ages 
a monument to the donor. And speaking of 
fountains, we are enabled to present a picture 
of two of those that grace the palace gardens 
of Granja, in Spain. These gardens were 
established in 1719 by Philip V., who felt, 
amid his fountains and the delights of art and 
nature, a joy that his kingdom could not yield 
him; so he would leave the cares of state to 
Elizabeth of Parma, his queen, and enjoy life 
for most of the year among his rushing 
streams, that were made to flow in many 
shapes by the efforts of genius. Marchand, 
the French engineer, brought the aquarial 
glories of Versailles to Spain, and the foun- 
tains of Granja, though imitations, were cele- 
brated. The streams of the adjacent 
mountains were conducted to a pool in the 
gardens, called “The Sea,” and from this 
irradiated the rills that supplied the fountains. 
“The Basket Fountain,” on page 417, is a 
design of great elegance. In the middle, a 
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huge basket of fruits and flowers is sustained 
by four swans. Around these are four Naiads 
sporting. This arrangement is simple, but 
the jets of water in this piece have the finest 
effect. They are 41 in number—82 of them 
obelisks—three rising to a height of nearly 90 
feet. In its usual condition, this piece pre» 
sents the finest aspect. It throws a vast 
volume of water, and in a sudden gust, it is 
by far the best fortune to be on the windward 
side. “The Fountain of Amphitrite” is 


another charming fountain, which we should 
like to see reproduced here. A high jet from 
a basin at the top of the slight eminence falls 
upon a succession of marble steps, forming ten 
miniature cascades, that end-in the basin 
below. Five graceful jets meet the eye, two 
of which spring from the second range of 
cascades, two others from the horns of Triton 
in her basin, and the largest in the centre, 
beneath which the Graces are disporting in 
the water. The fountain is held within a 
marble basin, and surrounded by rows of 
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colored lamps, that, in the night, reveal the 
rushing waters with fine effect. We hope 
others besides Mr. Brewer will make them- 
selves a name by a like donation to the city. 
It is to be regretted that there are no public 
drinking fountains, save upon the Common, 
in this great city, where the thirsty realize 
the lines of Coleridge: 


“Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 


The introduction of water into our cities 
from ponds ‘elevated above the level of the 
city grades should suggest fountains to all 
desirous of the public welfare. No more 
graceful decoration can be found in any 
precinct than the fountain, and no more 
grateful sound than the plashing of its 
waters. It affords, also, a suggestion for the 
encouragement of art, and inducements 
should be held out for the reproduction, here 
in our own country, of the elegant works of 
art like the foregoing that enriches the old. 
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This is a monumental period, besides, when 
it is desirous to honor the memory of our 
soldiers who fell in the recent strife. How 
much better than a monotonous pile of stone 
would be a public fountain dedicated to them, 
inscribed with their names, sparkling with 
water as pure as the principles for which 
they contended, and glowing as brightly as 
the record of their deeds. 

Good taste commends such creations, and 
why should we be deficient in good taste, as 
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harmonious fullness. Artificial fountains can 
be so easily and so cheaply placed, that, to 
neglect their introduction, woukd be a very 
serious omission. In all the great gardens o1 
England, these fountains are very elaborate, 
both as regards the display of taste in their 
«design, and the height or form of the jet they 
throw. Those in the grounds of the Duke or 
Devonshire are very grand, and probably un- 
surpassed for elegance. There are also fine 
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a people? There is no reason why, except 
that we are a little too sordid, atid bear out 
somewhat in our character the reputation we 
have received abroad. We are positive, how- 
ever, that there is a constantly increasing 
taste for such things, and the facilities offered 
are incentives to the encouragement of 
structures like those we have named. Then 
the garden, as in the case of that at Granja, 
presents an unlimited field for the introduc- 
tion of fountains, and no landscape gardener 
can omit their presence with a due regard to 


Sutherland. Indeed, there seems a rivalry 
among the gardeners of the nobility—gentle- 
men of excellent taste—in the matter ot 
fountains, and thus has ensued this wonderful 
perfection. On the continent, as we are in- 
formed by Colonel Wilder and others, the 
fountains in the gardens are admirable. 

There is far too little attention paid to their 
introduction here, but where they exist, those 
grounds are most famous for their luxuriance 
and beauty. Wealth and taste should go hand 
in hand in their production. 
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INJUDICIOUS MANAGEMENT. 


The object of this article is not to inculeate 
any moral regarding economy, and yet may 
serve for that purpose, as it will treat of the 
ruinous act of one whose name is immortal 
in our history as one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Ropert Mor- 
kis, of Pennsylvania, who, from . extreme 
affluence, became reduced to poverty, through 
his extravagance, and ended his days in 
prison for debt. He was a prominent mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, and, like Haneock, 
gave himself and all that was his unreservedly 
to the cause of his country. He was several 
times elected to Congress, was at the head of 
all financial schemes that were essential to 
the crisis, gave his own personal credit to 
sustain that of the government and of indi- 
vidual States was the friend of Washington 
and Franklin, the latter of whom scarcely 
surpassed him in point of wisdom in calcula- 
tion, and yet he died ‘in prison for debt! Well 
could it be said that republics are ungrateful. 

At the conclusion of the war, Mr. Morris 
devoted himself assiduously to business, and 
was among the first who devoted themselves 
to the China and East India trade. He pros- 
pered with his growing country under its 
newly achieved independence, but in his old 
age he embarked in extensive land specula- 
tions that proved his ruin. He was the soul 
of liberality, and his house was the home of 
all the hospitable graces. He gave freely to 
benefit all objects, and thus great inroads 
were made upon his wealth, when he con- 
ceived the plan of erecting the grand house 
which is represented on page 420. He was 
misled by deceptive estimates of his architect, 
Major L’Enfant, who, at Mr. Morris’s table, 
first broached the scheme for building him a 
grand house for $60,000. Mr. Morris pur- 
chased the whole square extending from 
Chestnut to Walnut streets, and from Seventh 
to Eighth streets, for £10,000; a great sum for 
what had been, till then, used as a pasture 
ground! Its original elevation was twelve to 
fifteen feet above the present level of: the 
adjacent streets, With such an extent of 
high ground in ornamental cultivation, and a 
palace in effect fronting upon Chestnut street, 
so far as human grandeur was available, it 
must have had a signal effect. Immense funds 
were expended ere it reached the surface of 
the ground—it being generally two, and 
‘Sometimes three stories under ground, and 


the arches, vaults and labyrinths were numer- 
ous. It was finally got up to its intended 
elevation of two stories, presenting four sides 
of entire marble surfaces, and much of the 
ornaments worked in expensive relief. He 
had besides provided, by importation and | 
otherwise, the most costly furniture, all of 
which, in time, together with the marble 
mansion itself, had to be abandoned to his 
creditors, 

The magnitude of the establishment could 
answer no individual wealth in this country 
at that time; and the fact was speedily real- 
ized, that what cost so much to rear could 
find no purchaser at any reduced price. The 
creditors were therefore compelled, by slow 
and patient labor, to pull down by piecemeal 
what had been so expensively set up. Some 
of the underground labyrinths were so deep 
and massive that they were left as they were, 
to be discovered at some future age. The 
materials were sold out in lots, and the square 
being divided into building lots and sold, gave 
occasion to employ much of the former mate- 
rial therein. Mr. William Sansom soon pro- 
cured the erection of his “Row” on Sansom 
street, thereby procuring a uniformity in 
building ranges of similar houses, often since 
imitated, but never before attempted in 
Philadelphia. 

A splendid block of stores was erected on 
the spot omce occupied by the “Morris 
Mansion,” which cost fully that of the 
structure whose erection ruined Mr. Morris. 
Individual outlay for an establishment half a 
century ago would be but a mere bagatelle in 
these days of sumptuous dwellings. A small 
fortune is mow expended upon a portico, or 
absorbed upon a store front. And the mag- 
nificent and costly structures now in the 
course of building or completion in our large 
cities fully proves our remark. In proof of 
this in our own city is the magnificent marble 
structure at the corner of Court and Wash- 
ington streets, the cost of which will exceed 
many times all that Robert Morris was ever 
worth. 

The example of extravagance given in the 
preceding is one of a great many where human 
foresight failed in seeing the end from the 
beginning, and shows the pit to which extray- 
agance inevitably tends. The danger, in this 
day of reyulsions and sudden changes, is as 
great as then. Fortunes are amassed sud- 
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denly, and many can tell how suddenly they 
disappear amid the uncertainties of trade, 
which is as fluctuating and unstable as the 
quicksands of the sea, and oftentimes as 
destructive to human hope and expectation as 


they to human life. The lesson teaches pru- 
dence, and the necessity for a careful watch— 
that, however, fortune does not always bring 
with it—lest ruin come through the door of 
extravagance. 
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THE DEMON OF THE YORKES. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER VL 

NE of the excursions planned by Mrs. 

Jepson’s party was a drive up the river 
the next morning after the arrival of Mr. 
Freeman, anda sail down. They started 
early, everybody going, even Mr. Baxter 
Jordan, whom they had taken a fancy to pet. 
Miss Isabel Chase, who was in charming 
spirits, took him for her cavalier, while Mr. 
Freeman performed the part of escort for 
Mrs. Jepson, 

“Our friend seems to be in a fair way of 
forgetting his divinity for a new one,” whis- 
pered the latter lady, to her escort, nodding 
‘towards the couple. Isabel was talking gayly, 
and with an almost childish volubility, and the 
young man was listening, and looking with a 
grave earnestness in her face. He was no 
ways elated by the courtesies of these people 
whose notice all desired to win, but received 
them with an air of quiet dignity very be- 
coming to him, and very pleasing to them. 
A:l the trifling and dross had been burned 
out of him in the fire of one absorbing and 
hopeless passion; and though he was not 
soured by what had scarcely been a disap- 
pointment, since he had never hoped, he was 
made graver by it, and more fastidious. It 
seemed to those two who observed hitn, that 
he was calmly weighing the character of the 
lady who laughed and chattered to him, per- 
haps comparing her to another, and by no 
means too much elevated by her graciousness 
to him. 

Miss Chase was not without penetration. 
Finding ‘presently that she failed to win 
flattery, or to move the young man from his 
quietude, she made a bold turn. 

“You are criticizing me!” she said, in 
an emphatic undertone that was only half 
angry. “But do not be too sure that you 
have the right to. Why-should I be as sub- 
lime as a sphinx? It isn’t my way, and I 
am no hypocrite. The only pretence I can 
make is one which every woman makes at 
some time in her life: I pretend to be happy 
when I am not. I dare say that I overdo the 
matter, but what would you? One does not 
go on a pleasure-excursion to wear a long 
face, and talk of sublimities. There are times 
to trifle, whether we like or not, and this is 
one of the times. I have been running on 
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about something, I protest I do not know 
what, I’m sure it was something I don’t care 
about, simply because I did not know what 
elsé to do. You are bored, I know. So am IL 
Shall we agree to pretend that we are 
delighted? Or will you have me stop my 
pretending, and talk with you about the 
hollowness of everything? I know all about 
it, I assure you.” , 

: If she did not dazzle him with a brilliant 
glance as she concluded, it was because her 
eyes were suffused with tears, which showed 
even when the lids were downcast. 

Her blunt sincerity did what all her capti- 
vations could not have done, it touched his 
heart. Here was one who, like himself, was 
disenchanted with the world, and sad at 
heart, but who, unlike him, had the courage 
to hide both, and seem to be happy because 
the occasion required it. 

- “We will do both,” he said, with a smile of 
such genuine kindness and sympathy that for 
a moment the heart of the angry coquette 
was soothed. “We will make others think 
that we are delighted, since they require it, 
and we will be sincere with each other. 
After all, though I do not pretend that I am 
ready to dance for joy, I must acknowledge 
that it is very pleasant to be in this lovely 
spot, on a beautiful day, and with a lovely and 
interesting woman for a companion.” 

Outwardly, Isabel Chase took the compli- 
ment as simply and candidly as it was given, . 
but inwardly she laughed, 

“ Well done for a beginning!” 

They picnicked on the grass, strolled about 
til afternoon, then embarked to float down 
the stream, intending to land at the water- 
steps of Yorke House. 

It was very lovely all the way, and the 
three boat-loads of gentlemen and ladies 
grew silent after awhile. The day was de- 
clining warm and clear, the high river-banks 
at the westward, thickly wooded, kept the 
sunset glare from them, or opened only alittle. 
rift here and there through which shot a. 
gleam of crimson or scarlet that danced across. 
the softly rippling stream and up to meet its. 
kindred on the merry bank opposite. There: 
the whole earth was aglow with color. The 
current of the river was deep and wide, and: 
the boats floated two abreast, with the third: 
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a little in advance. In this first boat were all 
whom we are acquainted with. Mrs. Jepson, 
a portly and rather ‘magnificent woman, sat 
on an elevated seat, in the stern, as though 
she sat on a throne, a little fleece of zephyr 
wool on her head, a crimson shawl half 
wrapped about her, half falling off, a satisfied, 
complacent smile on her smooth, well-kept 
face. Half-beside and half-below, rather as 
though he sat at her feet, was Mr. Freeman, 
glad to be silent, for his eager, brilliant eyes 
were watching the right river-bank for the 
first glimpse of the domain of Edith Yorke, 
and his thoughts were running before him to 
meet her. He was pale. The vision of the 
evening before had strongly moved him, had 
not left his mind for a moment, even when 
he had seemed most taken up with the polite 
requirements of the occasion. Just in front 
of these two were Isabel Chase and her new 
friend, the gentleman attentive and admiring, 
the lady pensive and silent apparently, but 
keeping a strict watch on the two behind her, 
straining her ear to hear any chance word that 
might fall. She looked very beautiful in her 
white excursion dress, her jaunty hat with 
its scarlet feather lying in her lap, her pro- 
fuse blonde hair bare, the lids veiling her blue 
eyes so closely that a curve of brown eyelashes 
cast on her cheeks acurve of shadow, and one 
beautiful foot in a gray walking-boot pushed 
with careful carelessness from beneath the 
- flounces. Mrs. Jepson often looked at her. 
She liked handsome girls, if they would sub- 
mit to be guided by her, and was the greatest 
match-maker in the Commonwealth. But 
she hardly liked this girl Miss Chase was a 
little too able to take care of herself, and too 
independent of patronage. But pretty as was 
that picture of still life at his feet, Mr. Free- 
man was blind to it. A smooth green slope 
was beginning to show beyond the foliage, 
like a round shoulder out of its drapery, and 
his heart beat as though he saw Edith her- 
self standing there. ‘Then the cornice railing 
of the east wing of Yorke House became 
visible, then a pillar of the portico, and as the 
rippling tide bore them nearer, the whole 
east side came in sight. 

Baxter Jordan started upright from his re- 
cumbent position, and uttered an exclama- 
tion. The windows on that whole side of 
the house were open, and the curtains float- 
ing out, or looped back. 

“She must be coming back!” he’exclaimed. 

There was a sensation immediately. 

“They are only having the rooms aired,” 
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said Isabel, biting her lip, longing to look in 
the face behind ber, yet not daring to turn, 
listening with eagerness for his voice,. but 
hearing no sound. 

“No,” the young man said, betraying him- 
self most unconseiously. “When the house 
is aired they open only the upper and lower 
part of the windows a little way, and the 
curtains are drawn back. Besides, they are 
open only in the forenoon, and they were 
aired about a fortnight ago, too.” 

“You seem to be very accurately acquainted 
with their house-keeping details,” said Miss 
Chase, bitterly. 

He colored, and was silent. 

“I really should be rejoiced to have Miss 
Yorke at home,” Mrs. Jepson said, distinctly. 
“I knew but little of her during her brother's 
life, for his freaks and fits were such that she 
did not like to have visitors; but I bope that 
now I may see more of her. She is a very 
superior person, and -after this tour of hers 
will be admirably fitted to reestablish the 
family position in the social world.” 

This speech was finished just as they reach- 
ed the steps, and all debarked in silence. 

“You will go home with me to dinner?” 
Mrs. Jepson said, in her most charming 
manner to Isabel. “Mrs. Merton is going, 
and you will be left quite at the mercy of the 
fossils, as you call them.” 

Isabel declined with profuse smiles and 
compliments. She was fatigued and needed 
rest. She had letters to write, her conscience 
had begun to reprove her for calling those 
dear elderly people by such naughty names, 
and she was going to be very amiable to them 
all the evening, by way of penance. 

The fact was, she was burning to know 
what these preparations meant, and since 
there was in the company no lady whose 
rivalry she feared, she thought that on the 
whole she had better let Mr. Freeman miss 
her, than have more than he wanted of her 
society. 

A graceful, airy leave-taking, a sweet, in- 
different smile on Mr. Freeman, a fleeting, re- 
proachful glance towards Mr. Jordan, and she 
floated up the lawn, swinging her hat by the 
ribbons, and singing softly to herself. 

They all looked after her, partly beeause of 
herself she was worth looking at, partly be- 
cause her very indifference to their society 
made her appear of more consequence in their 
eyes. In spite of his preoccupied affections, 
Mr. Jordan could not forget that they had 
made a sort of tacit pact that day, that they 
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understood and sympathized with each other, 
and he felt a little thrill at what had seemed 
her jealousy. Why, indeed, should he slight 
a sweetness at his hand, for the sake of that 
which must be forever as distant from him as 
a star? The other gentleman was never 
better satisfied with her. There was certain- 
ly no sign of her requiring or making a parade 
of his attentions, or of her being angry when 
she did not receive them. ; 

“She is very handsome,” said Mrs. Jepson, 
who liked always to say something pleasant 
of a person when their back was turned, 
“And see how graceful she is! She trips up 
the steps like a fairy.” 

At the veranda Miss Chase turned, and, 
seeing them all looking at her, shook out her 
little lawn mouchoir in greeting, waved her 
hand, and disappeared into the house. 

“ Have you had a pleasant day?” Martha 
Barton asked, speaking with unusual 
graciousness. 

“Delightful!” replied the young lady, 
sweetly. 

“TI came out to speak to you,” the house- 
keeper continued, following her into the 
sitting-room, 

Isabel turned a face of smiling inquiry on 
her, clenching her hands beneath her dress, 
though perfectly well knowing what was 
coming. 

“Tm sorry I shan’t be able to keep you any 
longer,” Martha said, as gently as she could, 
actually casting her eyes down, not to see the 
first blaze of anger and mortification which 
she expected. “But Miss Yorke is coming 
home, and I am going to get ready for her 
directly.” 

“O, how glad you must be!” was the cor- 
dial and most unexpected response. “Don’t 
be uneasy about me. I dare say I can get a 
room at Mrs. Brainard’s. She has a vacancy, 
Iknow. So you have heard from them ?” 

The housekeeper drew a sigh of relief. She 
had been bidden to get rid of the young lady 
in the gentlest and most courteous manner 
possible; and, knowing Miss Chase’s pride 
and temper, had been afraid that the exhibi- 
tion of them might provoke her to lose her 
own temper. 

“Yes, I have heard from them,” she said, 
hastily; “and they may come any day, You 
can have a place at Mrs. Brainard’s I know. 
I went up there to-day to ask her. I told her 
I was not sent by you, but that I only came 
8o as to be able to tell you in case you should 
want to go. Mr. Perkins, you know him, 


Mr. Joshua Perkins, who has the chamber 
over the parlor at Mrs. Brainard’s, was there 
when I spoke to her, and he says he will give 
it.up to you, and take the one up two flights. 
I went to look at it, and it is a very pleasant 
room. You can have it as soon as you like.” 

“I needn’t go to-night, need 1?” asked Mics 
Chase, with comic distress. 

“ Certainly not!’ said Martha, blushing at 
this aspersion cast upon the hospitality of 
Yorke House. 

“ Well,” sighed the other, “I will go up in 
the morning. Meantime, I am under infinite 
obligations to Mr, Joshua Perkins.” 

Martha made her escape to prepare an 
unusually good dinner for her parting guest, 
highly pleased as well as surprised at not 
having been more closely questioned, and 
thinking that maybe Miss Chase was a more 
amiable person than she had given her credit 
for being. 

“Ahem! So she’s got home, and has been 
down here on the sly,” said the young lady to 
herself when she was alone. “And that ex- 
plains the open door of the room, and Mr. 
Aylier’s shining face, and the ghost that 
frightened Mr. Freeman when he was calling 
me dear Isabel.” - 

The next morning the flitting was accom- 
plished very agreeably. Both Martha and 
Mr. Aylier were drawn into saying that they 
should expect to see Miss Chase there again, 
and Mrs. Brainard was delighted to welcome 
her. 
“ Will you run away because I have come ?” 
she asked, of Mr, Freeman, going into the 
room where he read the city papers that had 
just come down on the morning train. 

“You have come?” he repeated, rising to 
meet her with more surprise than cordiality. 

“Why, yes; didn’t you know? Miss Yorke 
is coming down directly, and the house has 
to be cleared. So Martha came down here 
yesterday and located me without my know- 
ledge. Cool, wasn’t it? I found it all settled 
when I got home. However, I am going to 
stay till mamma gets back to the city; that is, 
if you do not insist on my going away. Do 
you?” 

“You are very welcome!” he said, smiling- 
ly, half loving her for the intelligence she 
brought, though he was almost prepared 
for it, 

The next day came down to Yorkeville an 
imposing company. First, a close carriage 
took from the depot the two ladies, and dash- 
ing through the streets, left them at the gate 
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of Yorke House where the whole household 
went forth to meet them. Next, in another 
carriage that moved more leisurely, came five 
servants, after them an express wagon piled 
with tranks and boxes, lastly, the steamer 
from the city having arrived at the same 
time, a train of horses and carriages paraded 
through Berkshire Avenue and up the hill to 
the great house. A pair of bays that were as 
smooth as satin, as lithe as panthers, and as 
proud as Lucifer; a pair of heavy, superb grays 
that trod as if they disdained the earth, mag- 
nificent creatures that seemed to be carven 
out of granite; and a dancing, prancing 
saddle-horse as black as ebony, save a white 
star in the forehead, just visible through the 


profuse and tossing mane. These were draw- 
ing three carriages, a showy britzska, a conpe, 
and a berlin. So they were going to have 
footmen and liveries! The Yorkeville people 


were impressed. They perceived that this 


family was rising like the phoenix, from its 
ashes. No slender girl, pale, timid, and 
shabby, gliding about with her veil down, 
scarcely recognized by anybody, turning only 
a3 the worm turns, when trodden upon, but 
a beautiful lady, disdaining to set her dainty 


foot upon any ground save‘her own ancestral 


acres, borne hither and thither in glittering 
carriages, waited on by obsequious servants, 
and clad in silks and jewels. Moreover, a 
rumor crept up through the town that the 
distinguished General S—— had been the 
escort of these ladies as far as Yorkeville, and 
as the train moved off again, had stood upon 
the platform with head uncovered as long as 
he could see them. ' 

On the whole, the popular mind did not 
remember that abortive attempt at flag- 
raising the year before with any great pride 
and enthusiasm. When, after two or three 
days, during which neither Mrs. Purcell nor 
Miss Yorke appeared outside the grounds, 
but great business seemed to be going on at 
the house, this same distinguished general, 
returning to the city, stopped at Yorkeville 
and dined at the great house, being met in 
the portico by the ladies, and a few invited 
guests, while the two wonderful silken flags 


waved and rustled their folds about the lofty 
pillars—then indeed did the effervescent 
loyalty of Yorkeville hide its face in shame, 
not a noble shame for having done wrong, 
but the ignoble and humiliating shame of 
having been proved wrong. General S——, 
with his martial looks, his buttons in groups 


of three, and spurs to his boots, rode through 
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the town in the Yorke britzska on his way 
up the Lill, while the people were’too much 
astonished at his unexpected appearance to 
give acheer; then, while they were hastily 
and excitedly preparing to give a serenade 
and salute in the evening, and get up a depu- 
tation bold enough to go to Yorke House 
with an address of some sort, in the bright 
gloaming a party drove out of the great gate, 
ladies and gentlemen escorting the lion to the 
depot just in time to catch the evening train. 
While the disappointed public stared in silent 
astonishment, letting the time for a cheer 
pass by forever, the carriages had disappeared, 
the distinguished officer sitting smiling and 
complimenting beside the beautiful lady 


whom they could scarcely believe to be the 
same one on whose shawl an impudent minx 
of a shop-girl had pinned the Union badge 
only the fall before. General S—— did not 
seem aware that there was any town of 
Yorkeville, or any person save this lady at 
his side. 

The train whizzed away, the party stood on 
the platform of the depot and waved hats, 
handkerchiefs and hands to the gallant 
officer as long as his buttons were visible, 


then their horses’ heads were turned, and 


they returned to the great house, and all 
went in. It was very humiliating to the 
patriotism of Yorkeville. 

Of this company Mr. Freeman had been 
a shining member, had sat in the britzska 
opposite Miss Yorke and the general, had 
been driven back, and had entered the house 
with her. His first meeting with her had 
been that day at dinner. He had called be- 
fore, but had seen only Miss Purcell, Miss 
Yorke being engaged in some unexplained 
manner. But Miss Purcell made up as far as 
she could for the seeming slight of the other. 
The old lady was really amiable. 

“My darling is rejoiced to be at home 
again,” she said; “but rejoiced in a most 
peculiar manner. She is as nervous as a 
witch, and goes about wringing her hands. I 
don’t wonder. She has such memories, poor 
child! She says that she almost shrinks from 
being happy in the house where, ever since 
she can remember, all she loved have been so 
unhappy. I doubt if she ever recovers from 
the effect of these scenes, and it makes me 
angry with these men, even in their coffins, to 
think what havoc they made. It is well 
known in the family, between you and me, 
that Madame St. Pierre Yorke, quickly as she 


died, had time to break her heart first, and 
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that only after their marriage did she find 
that her husband was a confirmed opium- 


eater. He would have told her, but his 


mother would not allow him; and besides he 
was afraid his beautiful Nathalie would not 
consent to marry him so, Then poor Cousin 

lived a terrible life between her 
husband and son. She had guarded Frederick, 
as she thought, and the poor boy tried to re- 
sist the propensity so strangely and powerfully 
inherited. I think he might have succeeded, 
but for a severe disappointment in his life. 
While at college he fell in love with a young 
girl much beneath him, and proposed to her. 
His mother violently opposed the match, even 
went to the girl and told her that she would 
never receive her. The poor, silly thing was 
really wild about Frederick, and took this tp- 
position so much to heart that she was made 
sick by it. Then Frederick determined to 
marry her in spite of his mother, though he 
hadn’t a dollar to live on. Margaret threaten- 


ed him with her utmost displeasure, and 
finally, he gave up. I think he was convinced 
that what he had mistaken for love was only 
a fancy. But the girl died. He persisted in 
believing that it was grief for him that killed 
her; but the doctors assured Margaret that it 


was a well-marked case of measles. She was 


sick, and tried to make herself sicker in order 
to move him, and overdid the matter. She 
got out of bed slyly, when the measles were 
just coming out, arid crept down stairs to the 
backyard. It was raining, and she was in 
her night-clothes and bare feet. She died in 


two days, poor silly thing! I suppose she 
liked him, but he needn’t have killed himself 
because she killed herself. When he came 
home his mother saw that all was over with 
him. It brought down her gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. Poor Edith! she has 
witnessed sorrowful and tragical scenes. 
Fancy that girl holding her brother when his 
face was like the face of one in eternal tor- 
ment, and trying to convince him that the 
sights before his eyes were conjured there by 
his imagination only; or when he would lie 
like one dead, fancy her rubbing him, and 
trying to force strong coffee between his 
clenched teeth, not knowing but they were 


the teeth of acorpse. I tell you, not many 
men could show the nerve and devotion that 
girl has shown. But she pays for it now. She 
must always be very tenderly treated. Who- 
ever has her must have a great deal of 
thought for her, and have a care that he 
makes her happy with all his love. My dar- 
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ling will tolerate nothing but an entire devo- 
tion. A carelessness that another woman 
could forget would brand deep with her.” 

“She is worthy of a man’s whole devotion,” 
was the fervent answer. “No man could 
think of another woman if Edith Yorke 
permitted him to think of her.” 

“ You are right!” said the old lady, leaning 
to touch his arm with her small, jewelled 
hand. 


Their eyes met in one glance that flashed 
brightly, and in that flash he knew that she 
was his friend. 

“Be sure that you come to dinner on 
Thursday,” she said, changing the subject. 
“Go to the depot to meet the general, and 
they will take you up with him.” 

There he had met her then, in the bustle 
and excitement of company and the arrival of 
their guest. 

He could scarcely believe that she was the 
Edith Yorke he had known. Excitement had 


given her a brilliant color that burned like 
scarlet fire in her cheeks and lips, her eyes 
were wide-awake and flashing, her white 
teeth showed in a constant smile, and that 
drooping form that once seemed to him 
like a bending lily, now stood erect, with the 


graceful head as high as any Yorke could 
desire. He had never seen any woman so 
brilliant. Besides, her dress was so different. 
Though still in deep mourning, she wore 
it after the Parisian fashion, the spark- 
ling garnet coronet, the voluminous folds of 
her crape dress looped with jet ornaments, 
her snow-white throat and wrists banded with 


garnets, and a large garnet cross, almost as 
brilliant as diamonds, sparkling on her bosom. 
Then, there was no longer the air of timid 
gratitude, or impassioned appeal. She stood 
and greeted him as a queen might, distinguish- 
ing him, indeed, by her peculiar courtesy, but 
by her perfect self-possession holding herself 
still above him. 

“What meant that pale and reproachful 
face looking at him through that moonlighted 
rift in the vines?” he thought, as she turned 
from him to welcome her guest. . How could 
he dare to think it anything but an image 


called up by his own fancy? For the first 


time in all that year despair touched him. 
For the first time it seemed that all the devo- 
tion of his heart might not be powerful 
enough to win her. 

Not so much by her own management, 
though she had done her best, as by Miss 
Yorke’s pride, Miss Isabel Chase had been 


invited to the house on this occasion. In the 
first place, General S—— was an intimate 


friend of her family, and secondly, Edith 


chose that she should be invited on Mr. 
Freeman’s account. 

It had been a hard afternoon for Isabel. 
She was dying of envy and of jealousy. That 
girl had all that she wanted, and distanced 
her in every way, eclipsing her too with such 
a sublime ease, and absence of all desire or 
effort to do so, that the consciousness of her 
own inferiority was a thousand times more 
galling. Miss Chase was not much disposed 
to believe in loftiness of soul, or perfect in- 
genuousness in any woman; but she could 
not believe for an instant that Edith Yorke 
wished or tried to outshine her. 

“She’s too proud to do it,” she thought, 
watching Edith’s simple elegance; “too 
proud, if not too good.” 

Miss Chase did not go to the depot after 
dinner with the others. She stayed at the 
house, and went on a tour through the rooms, 
escorted by Martha. Martha had not forgot- 
ten the amiability with which the young lady 
took her dismissal, and besides, pitied her for 
the disappointment which she believed her to 
be suffering. Besides, the housekeeper was 
so happy and triumphant in the restored 
dignities of their house, that she was at peace 
with everybody, and would like to have shown 
all Yorkeville even the glories of their man- 
sion. Women have a natural love for such 
things, and even with her heart full of bitter- 
ness, Isabel could take a miserable sort of 
envious pleasure in going through those lofty 
rooms, in seeing the silken curtains, pure silk 
all through, no sham corded back, the thread 
lace bed-draperies, the marvellous carvings, 
the boudoir with its upholstery of rose-colored 
velvet, and ornaments, picture-frames, brack- 
ets, and lamps of pure silver, the dressing- 
bureau veneered entirely with ivory over 
satin-wood, the bijouterie, each article of 
which had a story to tell, where kings and 
queens, and famous men and women had 
touched or given. Then the side-board over 
which a policeman had been set to watch 
when the dinner was over; Miss Chase would 
not seem to see it during dinner, but now she 
looked over every article, scarcely having time 
to hurry them over before she heard the car- 
riages return. She dropped the glittering 
plate from her hand, and hurried into the 
parlor to see the company alight. 

Edith stepped lightly to the ground, barely 
touching Mr. Freeman’s hand with her 
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finger-tips, and then stood on the lower step 
to wait for Mrs. Jepson. The rest of the com- 
pany were younger, and might look out for 
themselves. All the notice that she gave 
them there was a smiling nod as she turned 
to go up the steps with the elder lady. Mr. 
Freeman she was exquisitely polite and coldly 
kind to. 

“She means he shall go on his knees to 


Edith came smiling up the steps, bowed to 
Miss Chase as she stood in the window, and, 
before going up stairs, came into the parlor to 
say a pleasant word to her. 

“General S—— asks pardon for not taking 
leave of you,” she said, in a kind, cordial way. 
“He thought that you were going down with 
us, and were in the other carriage. He bade 
me say that he should go to see your mother 
on purpose to tell her how well he had found 
you looking. Have you been dull while we 
were gone ?” 

It was impossible to meet coldly such kind- 
ness as Miss Yorke’s. One must smile in re- 
ply, though one might hate her the next 
minute. Mr. Freeman, glancing at the two, 
saw them conversing as pleasantly as sisters, 
apparently, and as soon as Edith went, joined 
Miss Chase, whom he had scarcely had an op- 
portunity to speak to that day. They had 
not met at breakfast, and at Yorke House 
Mrs. Jepson and Miss Purcell had absorbed 
all the attentions his hostess did not claim 
from him. 

“Is she not beautiful ?” said Isabel, looking 
admiringly after Edith. “And her tour in 
Europe has improved her so. You ktiow she 
saw no society here before she went away.” 

“Nature is to her what cultivation is to 
others,” said the gentleman, rather warmly, 
detecting the tone of depreciation. “It was 
in her choice to see society or not. Her 
manners were always finished. She has 
learned nothing.” 

“That is very true,” said the young lady, in 
a gentle tone, which cost her all the self- 
command she had. “She did not need to 
learn; but it is a sad pity that she did not 
unlearn one thing.” 

“ What do you mean ?” he demanded, look- 
ing at her with a haughty surprise in his 
eyes. 

Isabel Chase’s blood was up. It was neck 
or nothing. Even if she had to pay for it 
afterwards, she would give him one pang 
now. 
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“ Why, I mean, of course, what there never 
was a born Yorke yet but needed to unlearn,” 
she replied, with a look as haughty as his 
own, 

He grew pale, but yet did not seem able or 
willing to comprehend. 

“Explain yourself!” he commanded, in a 
tone whose imperativeness both he and she 
were too excited to be aware of. 

At that instant Edith appeared in the 
parlor door opposite their sofa, and with her 
Mrs. Jepson on the one hand and Miss Purcell 
on the other, both ladies, well-kept as they 
were, showing like withered leaves beside 
her brightness, while she glowed like some 
fiery blossom. 

“ Look at those eyes, and cheeks, and lips,” 
whispered Isabel Chase, “and tell me what 
they mean! Naturally, Edith Yorke has no 
more color than a lily. What is it sets her 
on fire so? Are you blind?” 

“I don’t believe it!” he exclaimed, in a 
voice sharp with pain. “She is excitable and 
delicate, and blooms up in that way some- 
times. I have seen other ladies do so.” 

Miss Chase leaned back in the sofa, adjusted 
a bracelet on her arm, and said nothing. Her 
companion watched their beautiful hostess 
with eyes of fire. He marked her every look 
and motion, forgetting to-admire in his terror 
lest suspicion should change to conviction. 

“Have you any reason for what you say, 
beyond a mere suspicion, and her brilliant 
looks ?” he asked, presently; and there was a 
moan in his voice. 

His companion hesitated a moment. She 
had gone too far to retreat, she thought, and 
the temptation was too strong to resist. 

“T have,” she said, slowly, without raising 
her eyes. “I have been in the house, you 
know, and have ways of being acquainted 
with family affairs which I would not like to 
mention.” 

In that shock he got, Mr. Freeman did not 
think how inconsistent was the seruple whieh, 
while the one important fact was openly told, 
hesitated to tell by what unimportant means 
the fact had been learned. He never dreamed 
of doubting Isabel Chase’s word. He’never 
dreamed of doubting the word of any woman 
whom he called a friend. ; 

He said no more, but sat there silent. The 
others came and went, Isabel spoke to him, 
and tried to appear light and smiling, but he 
only sat there trying to still the whirl in his 
brain, the ache in his heart. If he had seen 


Edith Yorke wrapped in devouring flames, 
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he could not have suffered more. To him 
the brilliancy of her beauty was a flame that 
threatened both body and soul. He no long- 


er saw beauty in cheeks, lips noreyes. Rath- 


er let her be pale, let her eyes be dim with 
tears, and her lips tremulous with sorrow, 
than on tire with that baleful brilliancy! 
What could he do? Rain for her was ruin 
for him. Could he hope to snatch her from 
the danger before it would be too late? 
Would she listen to him? 

Miss Purcell saw somehing odd in his looks, 
and putting her own interpretation on it, took 
a seat beside him, and began trying to cheer 
him up. If he had been alone with her, he 
would have asked her without hesitation all 
he wanted to know; but since he could not, 
he gave but random replies to her remarks. 

Mrs. Jepson had to’'go home, and he gladly 
made an excuse to go with her. Te had 
a headache, he said, to account for his pale- 
ness. 

When he went out with the lady, the com- 
pany followed them to the portico, taking 
their leave there, all standing in the moon- 
light. Isabel Chase went a step beyond the 
others, and leaned against the pillar. Mr. 
Freeman stood in front of her and watched 
Edith take leave of Mrs. Jepson. It seemed 
as though he could not tear his eyes from 
her. He turned and looked after her as she 
went back towards the door, after having 


‘bade him a soft and smiling good-night. Then 


he caught Isabel Chase’s hand in a tight grasp, 
and bending nearer, said, in a passionate 
undertone: 

“Isabel, say that you did not mean it, I 
implore you!” 

Edith Yorke stopped abruptly, then went 
on to the door, standing there leaning against 
the jamb and looking after her visitors as 
they went down the steps. Miss Purcell 
coming out, made some remark to her; but 
she did not appear to hear it. 

“Miss Chase,” Miss Purcell said then, 
“come and tell me all you know about Gen- 
eral S—— He says that he and your mother 
were bronght up in the same house.” 

It would seem that the young woman had 
caught some of Edith’s color, for her cheeks 
were deeply red as she entered the parlor 


again. 

“TI can tell you a great deal,” she said, 
smilingly; “for mamma is perpetually talk- 
ing about him. She says he always played 
at soldier when he was a boy, and used to at- 
tack the windows and batter the glass all out, 
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playing that it was a fort or castle he was 
storming.” 

If Miss Chase’s hands or her voice trembled 
while she was relating the history of this hero, 
Miss Purcell did not notice it. She«was 
sharply criticising the girl’s language and 
manner of speaking, to see if there was any- 
thing there likely to captivate a man like Arcb- 
ibald Freeman. She listened to the tones of 
her voice, she studied her in every way. The 
end of the matter was that in all Edith was 
far beyond this girl. But what meant his 
persistent staying at Isabel's side all the even- 
ing, his distress at their apparent quarrel, and 
that clasp of the hand which she also had 
seen ? 

Miss Yorke sat at the piano playing to some 
of her company who shortly after took leave, 
Miss Chase going with them. She bade them 
all a gay good-night, her manner merry where 
it had been merely cheerful. 

“T am so sleepy, auntie, that I must say a 
most unceremonious good-night,” she said. 
«IT positively cannot hold my head up.” 

“You look like a sleepy rose,” said Miss 
Purcell, fondly. “ There!’ kissing her; “go 
to bed, and we will have our gossip in the 
morning.” 

Edith echoed the good-night, smiled back 
from the door, and went up stairs singing a 
tune. She went into her chamber, and found 
everything prepared for the night, the gas 
lighted, the bedspread turned down, and her 
night-gown laid out ready to put on. Still 
smiling, she closed the door and locked it, 
crew the window-curtains close, took down 
her hair, took off her dress, and put on a 
white wrapper. 

But slowly, as she went about and undress- 
ed, putting everything in its place with pains- 
taking, but unconscious care, the color drop- 
ped out of her face, the light out of her eyes, 
the spirit out of her form, and the olden, and 
more than the olden pallor and drooping came 
back. She put her hand on her breast, and 
moaned: 

“it kills me! It kills me!” with a took as 
though some sharp physical pain were pierc- 
ing her. She could not think of sleeping. She 
walked to and fro, hoping to tire herself out. 

“ Perhaps I may be able to forget him,” she 
murmured, then shook her head impatiently. 
“If I have not in this year, with the whole 
panorama of Paris passing and trying to blur 
his image, shall I here, with nothing between 
us save that one woman, who will not let me 
forget? No. I loved him at the first instant 
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as I looked up from that cold, insulting crowd, 
and saw him leaning toward me, looking as 
though he would protect ‘me from all the 
world. I clung to him that night as I never 
had clung even to my poor Frederick. in all 
my life, and my heart will cling to him forever. 
I don’t want to forget him. Te world would 
be a blank if I should. But O misery! what 
will recollection be ?” 

She walked to and fro, wringing her hands, 
and breathing irregularly. 

“T cannot bear it!” she said, at length, stop- 
ping in her walk. 

One minute she stood motionless, her face 


white, partly with the pain she battled, part- 


ly with the new impulse that came up in her. 
thought. Then she went slowly and with 
downcast eyes toward a cabinet, unlocked a 
drawer, and drew out a crystal flask about 
half full of a dark-red liquid. Again she hesi- 
tated. 

“I would resist if I could,” she muttered; 
“but I have lost the motive, and with it the 

” 


As she spoke, she slowly unscrewed the 
stopper, and taking a small wine-glass from 
the table near, poured it about half full. She 
held it up then, looked at it held between her 
and the light, shuddered, and was about to 
set it down, when there started up before her 
eyes the scene she had witnessed that even- 
ing, Isabel Chase, superb in her rich, sensuous 
beauty, standing in the moonlight with her 
bare white shoulders resting against the 
stone of the pillar on which she leaned, and 
her beautiful head turned aside with the 
coquettish arrogance of a woman who knows 
her power, and Archibald Freeman, stantling 
bowed before her, his pale, passionate face 
turned towards hers, his piercing eyes fastened 
on hers, his hand clasping her unwilling one; 
and those words, “ Isabel, tell me you did not 
mean it, I implore you!” 

Edith Yorke uttered a faint cry, passed one 
hand to her breast as if to still the beatings of 
her heart, and with the other lifted the glass 
to her lips, and drank every drop of its con- 
tents. 

One might think that the demon of the 
Yorkes laughed as they saw this last and 
most precious one of all, after long resistance, 
come for the first time, and deliberately place 
her beautiful young head beneath this yoke 
of terror. 

She resumed her walk, and waited, watch- 
ing for the coming of the peace which this 
draught should bring; but it came not. Still 
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that pain, sharp as a knife in her heart, still 
those thronging thoughts, still that voice 
ringing in her ears, uttering passionate words 
not meant for her. 

“T cannot bear it!” she cried out, going to 
the flask again. 

She knew how much her brother had been 
used to take after years of indulgence, when 
he drank laudanum like wine; but she had no 
idea how much or how little a delicate woman 
should take who had never tasted the drag 
before, and did not dream that she had al- 
ready taken a large dose fora firstone. Since 
the excitement of her mind for a time resist- 
ed its influence, she thought she had not 
enough, and again poured the wine-glass half 
full, and, this time without hesitation, drank 
it off. ; 

Even as it touched her lips, a slight lan- 
guor dulled the edge of her feelings, and as she 
set the glass down, she was conscious of a 
sensation of heaviness, and a desire to rest. 

“TI think that will do,” she murmured, 
dreamily, still standing there; then, feeling 
unable to stand, she went and laid down on 
the bed, without undressing herself any 
further, or putting out the light. 

Her pain grew faint,and likea dream. She 
was weary, but she was resting; and rest was 
sweet. She wondered what misery it was 
which had held her, which now was loosing 
its hold, which, even as she wondered about 
it, parted quite, and floated away beyond 


reach of her knowledge. She did not know, 
why had she never thought or noticed before 
how sweet it is merely to lie still and breathe 
in quiet? No need to move one’s hands or 
feet; it would be too much effort, indeed; no 
need to raise the eyelids; they were too 
heavy. It was scarcely worth while to breathe, 
save slowly and faintly, stopping sometimes, 
but feeling no pain. One had no need to 
breathe. How quiet the heart was growing! 
What a gentle chill was stealing over her! 
But she began faintly to wish that she could 
breathe deeper, that her heart would leap 
alive, that her limbs and her lids were less 
heavy. Bands of steel, softly cushioned, but 
strong as death, bound her down, chilling, 
creeping even to the burning centre of life, 
stretching a cold touch to extinguish that last 


spark. 

The gaslight flared over the bed, and the 
white moonlight came in through the chinks 
in the curtain where the wind blew it, and 
lay tremulously on that stirless image of a girl 
lying there, but no color came to her face. 
Night wore, but she moved not. The first 
pallor of dawn came, it brightened to sunrise, 
and shamed the fading gas, and stil) she stir- 
red not, and no sign of breath moved the 
drapery on her breast. Day clear and daz- 
zling looked in at the windows, and saw her 
lying as she had dropped at first, but saw no 
ending of her sleep. She lay there, the last 
of the Yorkes, white, cold and motionless! 


VANISHED DREAMS. 


. ‘ BY CLIO STANLEY. 


O, vanished dreams of the soft spring days 

When nature blossomed in loveliest ways, 

When over the earth hung a beautiful haze! 
Those days of the Long Ago! 


Then Faith shone bright and Hope sang low, 

And Nora’s cheeks wore a richer glow, 

And I thought I'd a glimpse of heaven below! 
Those days of the Long Ago! 


O, vanished dreams of a summer time 
When the year stood still in sunniest prime, 


When the village bells rang a merry chime! 
Those days of the Long Ago! 


Then Love had brought me such large increase, 

That I thought her labor would never cease, 

And I dreamed my dream of rest and peace! 
Those days of the Long Ago! 


O, vanished dreams, sweet vanished dreams, 
That are gone with the daylight’s early beams; 
Ye faded away like the sunset gleams 

Of the beautiful Long Ago! 
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SAVED BY AN INFANT. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


We had been earried by light winds and 
strong currents so far to the westward that 
we were unable to fetch any of the Hawaiian 
group, and this, too, at a time when it was 
of the last importance that we should soon 
reach a port. We had extended our cruise 
“on the nor’west ” to the latest period of the 
season; had seen the young ice beginning to 
form in the polar basin, and had been delayed 
by impervious fogs among the labyrinthine 
passages of the Aleutian Chain. That dread 
disease, the seourge of the early navigators, 
and though happily of rare occurrence at the 
present day, still the terror of belated 
voyagers, sea-scurvy, had made its appear- 
ance in our midst, and there was a sinking at 
the heart ot each man on board the Orion, as 
we became convinced of the alarming fact 
that we had fallen to leeward of our port. 
To beat up against the wind and current 
seemed a hopeless undertaking; there was 
no alternative but to stand on, cross the 
equator, and make any land that might be 
found most convenient after entering south- 
ern latitudes. Day after day we crowded sail 
on the ship, our patients gradually sinking, 
and new cases being developed, till the 
effective strength of our crew was much 
reduced, and the depressing influence upon 
the spirits of all on board threatened ‘still 
further reduction. For in no case, perhaps, 
is the close connection or the mutual depend- 
ence of the mental and physical organizations 
more clearly manifested than in the develop- 
ment of this terrible malady. Cheerfulness, 
buoyancy of spirits and mental activity stand 
at the head of the list of anti-scorbutics. 

As we approached the equinoctial line, the 
trades hauled in our favor, so that, instead of 
being compelled to run down among the low 
islands beyond “the meridian,” we were able 
to stretch to the eastward among those of 
Mendana’s: Archipelago. At this time we 
had no less than ten cases, more or less 
advanced, one of which we looked upon as 
hopeless, there being little probability that 
his system would endure the shock of sudden 
approach to land, which has a marked effect, 
either for better or worse, upon scorbutic 
patients. It infuses new life and vigor into 
all such as are able to bear the change, while 


the odor from the sofl and its fruits often 
proves suddenly fatal to those who have 
inigered, day after day, between life and 
death. 

The high, undulating outline of one of the 
islands of the Washington group gladdened 
our eyes at sunrise one fine morning, but 
dead to windward, some’ twenty-five miles 
distant. The breeze was moderate and 
somewhat baffling, affording little prospect of 
being able to reach it with the ship, for that 
day at least. Everything was trimmed to do 
its best, and the helm was anxiously watched 
to make the most of every slant that might 
enable us to gain a foot to windward; for 
time was precious, and the lives of several of 
our shipmates hanging in the balance. 

“Mr. Clark,” said the captain to me, as we 
came on deck after breakfast, looking 
anxiously at the distant island, “do you 
think you could pull up there with a boat 
between now and night?” 

“Yes,” I answered; “with a good crew I 
think we might get there in seven or eight 
hours.” 

“TI don’t know,” he said; “high land 
deceives us sometimes, and proves to be 
much farther off than it looks. However, I 
think I shall have to send one of you. We 
can’t get there with the ship to-day, and 
perhaps not for two or three days. Some of 
our men wont stand it long unless we can 
get relief for them.” 

“I might take one or two of the worst cases 
with me in the boat,” I suggested, “and leave 
them ashore.” 

“Yes, I think you can,” said the old man. 
“There is no danger as regards the weather 
to day; it'll be moderate enough, and as you 
draw up under the lee of the land, you'll find 
smooth water for pulling. You had better 
take Jackson with you; it’s the only chance 
for him, and he’ll either revive or pass away 
as soon as he comes in contact with the 
shore. The two Kanakas, Alpha and Omega, 
are pretty well reduced; but I guess, between 
the two, they can pull one oar, and the very 
thought of getting ashore will brighten them 
up.” 

My arrangements were soon made, and 
within half an hour my boat was lowered 
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and manned, the poor invalid Jackson, who, 
indeed, appeared to be already entering the 
valley of the shadow of death, was laid at my 
feet in the stern of the boat, and the midship 
oar “double-banked” by the two Sandwich 
Islanders, who already showed the beneficial 
effects of excitement and hope. I had two 
loaded muskets in the boat, and a sinall stack 
of truck or barter, consisting of hoop iron, 
cotton cloth and tobacco. 

“ Leave the sick men ashore,” said the old 
‘man, “and bring off some limes, by all means; 
some yams, too, if it’s possible to get them. 
Stand out to-night as early as you can, and 1 
will have a bonfire going, so that you can see 
the ship. LI hope to be able to work up some 
miles nearer by that time.” 

We shoved off, followed by the prayers of 
our anxious shipmates, and, heading directly 
up in the wind’s eye, my crew bent to their 
work with a long, slow, measured stroke, 
which was continued steadily until I judged 
the sun was about at meridian, when we 
hove up to make our dinner of salt beef and 
ship-bread. The royals of the Orion were 
visible on the horizon, and the land presented 
an aspect of luxuriance and beauty as we 
approached it, revealing green and fertile 
valleys, with here and there a cascade spark- 
ling in the noonday sun. The sea had 
become very smooth, as the wind was broken 
in its course by the island ;. the light, rippling 
motion of the boat was most exhilarating to 
us, and the odor of tropical fruits was already 
wafted down to us on the balmy air. Alpha 
and Omega, especially, seemed to inhale it 
with delight; but its effect upon the unfor- 
tunate sufferer who lay at my feet was much 
as I had foreseen. I had little hope now, that 
he would even reach the shore alive, 


After a short rest and a smoke all round - 


the oars were again manned, and, with re- 
newed vigor, we pushed on, soon losing sight 
of the highest thread of the ship’s canvas. 
Still onward, opening new views of beautiful 
scenery, and bringing out hills and points in 
bold relief, till, when within four or five miles 
of the nearest bluff, the breeze freshened, 
coming down to us laden heavily with the 
indescribable mingled perfume of which we 
had been for some hours slightly sensible. 
My worst fears for poor Jackson were at once 
realized. A convulsive shudder passed over 
his features—a gasp or two—and all was over. 
He was too far gone with the disease to bear 
the sudden reaction, and the slender thread 
of life had snapped with the tension. I 


gently drew the covering over the upturned 
face at my feet, and a look informed those at 
the forward oars that the spirit of our ship- 
mate had departed. 

I determined, if the natives would permit 
me, to take the body ashore and give it burial 
in its mother earth. As we had no sail set, 
our boat was not seen from the shore until 
within a couple of miles, especialy as none 
was looked for, the ship being far beyond 
their range of vision even from the high hills. 
A bay or bend in the coast lay before us, and 
at the bottom of this bend a village could be 
seen, the neat thatched huts nestling under 
the lofty cocoanut palms, and further screened 
from the sun by the less elevated but more 
spreading shade of the bread tree. Men, 
women and children were rallying from all 
quarters, and crowding down to the beach, 
making friendly signals tp us. It was neces- 
sary, however, to use some circumspection 
about landing, as the apparent friendship of 
these islanders is not to be depended upon. 
As they saw that we continued to advance, 
MO Canoes were pushed out; bat when within 
fifty yards of the shore, I judged it prudent to 
drop the boat’s anchor, and we were almost 
instantly surrounded with dusky forms, 
amphibious as it seemed, and the din and 
shouting reminded us of an army ef lunatics 
broken loose from Bedlam, I had enough to 
do to take care of the truck under the stern, 
which I kept covered with a piece of canvas, 
while I made known to them who we were 
and the object of our visit. This was done 
through the medium of Alpha and Omega as 
interpreters; for there is sufficient similarity 
between the dialect of those people and that 
of the Sandwich Islanders to enable them to 
communicate with each other, though in a 
somewhat roundabout manner. They were 
at first fearful that we had brought with us 
someé infectious disease, from the fact of our 
having a corpse in the boat, as well as from 
the swelled legs and puffy gums of the two 
Hawaiians. But one man appeared among 
them, who, it seems, had been a season in a 
whaler, and had seen slight cases of the same 
malady. He at once set the matter at rest, 
and, freed from this apprehension, the whole 
population became clamorons for us to land, 
promising to bury the man for us, and also to 
bring us all the fruit and yams we wanted as 
soon as we landed on the beaeh. Finding 
that we hesitated about landing the boat, 
they seized her by the gunwales, while some 
weighed the anchor, and the next moment 
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we found ourselves high and dry on the 
shore. 

We did not apprehend ‘any danger from 
them, though we were completely in their 
power. I took the two guns from their 
hiding-place and handed one of them to my 
boatsteerer, but directed him not to use it 
except as a last resort in self-defence. We 
had hardly stepped to the shore after the boat 
grounded, when his gun was clutched by two 
or three of the savages, who were pressing 
around him. A struggle followed for the 

of the musket, and at last, 
Westcott the boatsteerer, determined they 
should not get possession of it loaded, fired it 
in the air. I had managed thus far to retain 
mine, and also to keep my cloth and other 
articles of traffic out of their clutches, while 
I made them understand, through my inter- 
preters, that I was ready to trade for fruits as 
soon as they would bring them down. To 
this they agreed, and soon the yams, cocoa- 
nuts, limes and other refreshments, such as 
would carry new life to our suffering ship- 
mates, began to arrive, and the trade went on 


prosperously, the only difficulty being to pre- 


vent them from stealing, which I managed to 
do by keeping them at bay with the gun, 
while two of my men dealt out the “traffic” 
under my direction. The chief, to whom I 
had, of course, made liberal presents, seemed 
to have exerted his authority to preserve 
order; and, indeed, I had no reason now to 
apprehend any difficulty aside from their 
thieving propensity, which is as natural to 
them as the breath which they inhale. We 
had lost one of the guns and the boat's 
anchor, but it was useless to think of getting 
them restored, and if I could secure what I 
wanted and return to the ship, my cargo 


would be cheaply purchased with the loss of © 


these two articles. 

The body of Jackson was lifted out of the 
boat and carried up the beach by several 
men, under the direction of the chief, who 
gave me to understand that he would have 
it buried, so that I need have no further 
trouble about it. I had nearly disposed of all 
my stock in trade, and was congratulating 
myself that I shonld be afloat again before 
dark with the object of my expedition accom- 
plished, when several canoes were seen 
coming round the paint iato the bay, and, at 
the same moment, a large party of men 
coming down a mountain path into the valley 
where the village was situated. I became 
uneasy, and ordered the boat to be pushed 
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off, at the same time giving the remnants of 
cluth to the chief, to divide as he might think 
best. But we found ourselves unable to push 
the boat off with her load, and though some 
few took hold to assist us, a greater number 
opposed it, pulling the other way. Lond 
outcries were heard from the men of the 
other tribe, now pouring down into the valley 
and rushing for the beach, while signals were 
interchanged between them arid the men in 
the canoes, constantly increasing in number 
by fresh arrivals. It was now observed, also, 
that the canoes extended their line across 
the mouth of the bay, with the evident view 
of cutting off our retreat by sea, and that the 
men were all armed, and brought no women 
or children with them. All this boded no 
good, and I saw nothing for us but. to submit 
to our fate; for what could we gain by 
attempting resistance against hundreds- of 
armed men? I still held my gun. I might 
fire it once, perhaps kill one man, but such a 
movement would at once cost the lives of the 
whole party. It might at any moment be 
wrenched away from me by some of the in- 
creasing crowd, and perhaps used against me. 
To remove all danger of this kind, I raised 
the piece and discharged it in the air, after 
which I quietly waited the result of the noisy 
powwow that was being carried on around 
us. I observed the chiefs of the two tribes 
conferring together, and soon learned that 
the newly-arrived one was superior to the 
man who had proved my friend, the tribe 
among whom we had landed being tributary 
to the other and more powerful one. I also 
learned that a ship, which had left the other 
bay within an hour or two, had fired upon 
them, in consequence of some difficulty which 
arose while trading, and killed one of their 
principal warriors. She had also forcibly 
abducted another and taken him to sea. 
They were now determined, after the manner 
of savages, to retaliate upon the next white 
men who fell into their power. 

My two Kanakas kept me as well informed 
as they could of the progress of the consult- 
ation, but could find nothing at all hopeful or 
encouraging in it. It appeared that the 
inferior chief proved himself steadily our 
friend, so far as his influence went, but was 
obliged to submit to the will of the other, 
who was highly exasperated, and disposed to 
avenge the loss of his two men without 
mercy. He demanded that I should give up 
the gun, which I was all ready to do, as it 
was of no further use tome. The fruit was 
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taken out of our boat, and she was carried up 
in the cocoanut grove near the house of the 
friendly chief, after which we were all 
marched off under a powerful escort over 
the hill. It was dark when we started, and 
as the mountain path was steep and intricate, 
and the travelling, though nothing to the 
chief and his men, was very fatiguing to us 
seamen, it was quite late in the evening 
when we found ourselves in the other valley, 
and were conducted to a house which was to 
be our prison for the present. My two 
Hawalians were offered permission to remain 
behind if they chose, but seemed to prefer 
taking their chance with the rest of us. I, 
however, persuaded them to a compromise, 
as I wished to have 6ne man left who could 
communicate with the ship, in case she 
arrived next day, and the other with us, to 
serve as an interpreter. No objection being 
made to this by our captors, Omega went 
over the mountain with us, while Alpha, 
whose legs were the more swollen of the two, 
was left. 

Six of us, therefore, were shut into the 
bamboo house together, and two men were 
placed as guards outside. Our feelings may 
be imagined when we were seated together 
on our prison floor, knowing that some at 
least, if not all of us, would be sacrificed to 
the manes of the two warriors whom the 
tribe had lost at the hands of our countrymen. 
The supper of bread-fruit which had been 
provided for us remained untasted on the 
ground. Omega informed us, that, from what 
he had overheard, the chief was determined 
on killing three men, as it would require three 
to carry the deceased to the happy land of 
spirits, the heaven of these people; but he 
was unable to tell which of us would be 
chosen, or in what manner the choice would 
be made. He felt safe himself, however, as it 
was essential that the victims should be white 
men. There were only five, then, to choose 
from, and three of the five must be sacrificed ; 
The rest would probably be held for ransom. 

We heard no noises outside among the 
savages but the wailing of two females, who, 
the interpreter said, were the widows of the 
two lost men. The guards informed him, 
that, if we wished to take the air, we were at 
liberty to go out, one at a time, keeping with- 
in certain limits. Of this permission one of 
my crew soon availed himself, being, as he 
said, desirous of reconnoitering a little. Some 
time elapsed and he had not returned; no 
unusual noise or movement of the guards had 


been perceived, and the silence which reigned 
seemed far more terrible to us than the din 
of angry voices, or the wails of the mourning 
women, for even this had now ceased. The 
state of suspense and mystery became insup- 
portable. We peered through the small 
chinks between the bamboos; the two guards 
still kept their posts in front of our prison, 
armed with war-clubs and light spears, but 
no one else appeared to be stirring, nor could 
any signs of Tom be discovered. 

* He spoke of reconnoitering,” said I; “ bat 
it is hardly possible that he can have slipped 
by the guard and gone to make discoveries in 
the village.” 

“ He must have fallen asleep outside here,” 
returned Westcott; “but if so, he is on the 
back side of the house. There are more 
sentries, I presume, on that side, but there is 
no chink where we can see anything. I’m 
not going to stand this any longer. I'm going 
out myself to see if Tom is near by, and to 
see what’s going on the other side of the 
house.” 

He passed out at the front door, no opposi- 
tion being offered by the sentries. He had 
turned the end of the building, and had pro- 
ceeded a few paces, for I could hear every 
footstep, when a stifled cry was heard, accom- 
panied by a seuffling sound, as if he had been 
seized and gagged. I rushed to the front; 
but the guard had anticipated me, and the 
door was barred in my face. I fell back 
among my companions, and, drawing my 
jackknife, commenced cutting a hole through 
the back bamboo wall, determined to know 
what was going on in the outer world. I was 
too soon informed, however, for a loud cry of 
agony went up from the back of the house, 
freezing the blood in the veins of myself and 
my two remaining white companions; then 
followed a dull, heavy thud, as of a crushing 
blow, and all was quiet. I ran to the chink 
in front; the two sentinels kept their squat- 
ting positions, their spears inclined over their 
shoulders, showing no more interest or 
emotion than if sculptured in bronze. 

* Kill two,” said Omega, dryly; “only one 
more.” 

I shuddered at the coolness of the impassi- 
ble savage. Only one more! Who would 
that one be? But three whites now re- 
mained, and, if we were thus to be butchered 
in detail, I-regretted that we had not used 
our muskets to some purpose while on the 
beach, and sold our lives as dearly as possible. 
We should at least have perished more 
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honorably and in the excitement of a battle 
fray ; but to be thus slaughtered in cold blood, 
one at atime, without a chance of resistance, 
was too horrible to think of, and I inwardly 
cursed my mistaken peace policy, which had 
led to such a result. 

_The dvor remained securely barred, for of 
course no one wished to be the next to sally 
forth alone, and the night wore away in 
silence. With the break of day the crowd 
began to collect, the clamor of voices again 
rang around our prison, and at sunrise the 
door was thrown open, and we were sum- 
moned to come forth. We emerged into a 
scene of beauty such as my eyes had never 
beheld until now, and even under the cir- 
cumstances of our situation, I could not but 
be sensible of it. The building in which we 
had been imprisoned stood upon a little rise 
of ground commanding a view of the numer 
ous houses below, which were all deserted 
for the moment, the whole population having 
come forth as to a festival. The cocoanut 
and bread-fruit trees waved their green tufts 
in the balmy trade wind, and glowed in the 
morning light, while from the village the 
ground sloped gently away seaward to the 
beach of a most beautiful bay, much larger 
than that where we had entered with the 
boat. But I was not allowed much time to 
make observations in that direction, for the 
word was given to march, and we descended 
the hill into a low plain beyond, and all took 
up our course towards a mountain which rose 
quite abruptly about a mile in advance of us. 
Men, women and children fell in with the 
procession ; but all was quiet and orderly, the 
only cries heard being those of the two women, 
who at times broke forth into lamentations 
for their departed husbands. Omega pointed 
them out to me by name as Aipooa, the wife 
of the slain warrior, a good-looking woman of 
middle age, bleeding freely from deep cuts in 
her arms and breasts, self-inflicted with the 
tooth of a shark, a customary. mark of mourn- 
ing among these natives; and Aiuka, a much 
younger woman, of complexion no darker 
than that of many American brunettes, and 
who would have been called handsome any- 
where. She was the wife of the young man 
who had been kidnapped and carried to sea 
in the ship, and bore in her arms a bright- 
looking infant, perhaps a year old, who, in- 
sensible to his mother’s grief, was crowing 
and laughing in high glee at the spectacle, as 
if he thought it was arranged for his special 
benefit. A murmur was heard along the 
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crowd ‘who were marching in the rear of our 
party, and a man came running up along the 
flank and made a report to the chiefs, who 
were walking close to us. The head chief or 
sovereign of the tribe seemed a little discon- 
certed, but gave the word to push forward at 
a faster pace. 

“Ship come,” whispered Omega to me. 

My heart bounded a little at the intelligence, 
but a moment’s thought satisfied me that she 
could do nothing in time to be of any service 
to us. The wind. was favorable for her to 
work up to the island, but she would be too 
late for anything except to avenge us. 

We pushed on up the valley till we halted 
in a grove near the base of the steep moun- 
tain, where I saw for the first time one of 
their places of religious ceremony or. morais. 
A platform of large stones, neatly hewn and 
fitted together with wonderful skill, was raised 
full eight feet from the ground, and on this 
were mounted several idols or deities, carved 
in wood or stone, rudely representing the’ 
human form. The faces of these deities were’ 
horribly caricatured, the ears of immense size, 
as also were the eyes, formed of circular pieces 
of black and white shells, the mouths very 
wide, and noses flattened nearly to their faces. 
One figure, of stone, was much larger than 
the rest, being the embodiment of their chief 
deity. We halted but a minute here, when 
the signal was given to move on to the other 
end of the platform, which was full fifty yards 
long, where a sight was presented which 
transfixed us with horror. 

A canoe, profusely decorated with shell 
ornaments and streamers of white paper- 
cloth, was placed with her head towards the 
mountain, and in the stern, seated erect, with 
a steering-paddle in his hand, was the body of 
the slain warrior, in full dress, and ornamented 
with plumes. At equal distances in the eanoe 
were reared the bodies of my three shipmates, 
the two who had been killed during the night, 
and poor Jackson, who had died in the boat. 
A glance was enough for me, and I averted 
my gaze from the shocking spectacle; not 
without having observed, however, that a 
vacaney was left at the bow for the fourth 
white man. I had had considerable experi- 
ence among the islands of the South Seas, 
but I had never been behind the scenes, and 
was unprepared for anything so revolting even 
in savage life. I gave no second look at the 
canoe, but listened in silence to the explana- 
tion which the king now proceeded: to give 
us through the interpreter. 
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I gathered from this that when one of the 
tribe is slain by an enemy, he is put into his. 
canoe to start for the land of the blest, which 
is supposed to be on the further shore of a 
broad ocean, and the voyage cannot be made 
except in a boat manned by men of the tribe 
to whom he owed his death wound. In the 
wars between different tribes, where but few 
men are slain, though many are slightly 
wounded, a result of their mode of warfare, 
which consists rather of a series of skirmishes, 
with alternate advances and retreats, than of 
anything like a close and general action, they 
are sometimes many weeks or even months 
in mustering a crew for their comrade's boat ; 
but they have a method peculiar to them- 
selves of preserving the dead, which, whatever 
it may be, is quite as effectual as any em- 
balming process known to our own country- 
men. In this case before us, the four paddies 
must be manned by white men before the 
voyage could begin. Three places were 
filled already, and it remained for Aipooa, the 
widow, to choose one of us to be sacrificed to 
make up the number, as also to designate the 
manner of his death. This was the undis- 
puted right of the relict in‘all cases where 
prisoners might be taken, aud there could be 
no appeal from her choice or decision. As 
soon as she named one of us, the others were 
safe from harm, and would be released at the 
first opportunity. Neither was she allowed 
to waive her right in a case of this sort, or to 
shrink from the performance of what was 
considered a pious conjugal duty. All this 
was explained to me by Omega, whose opin- 
ion I found upon inquiry coincided with my 
own as to the selection she would probably 
make. There was no doubt that my doom 
was sealed, as being the highest in rank 
among the captives, The faithful Aipooa 
could pay no higher tribute of respect to the 
memory of her deceased lord than to send 
him on his voyage to paradise with a chief at 
his bow-paddle. 

The widow had ceased her wailing, and 
now came forward at the royal command to 
fulfil a duty, from which, it seemed. to me, 
she would gladly have been excused; for there 
was nothing vindictive in her appearance, or 
-exulting in the look with which she surveyed 
us, whose lives lay at her disposal. She 
merely seemed resolved to discharge her 
obligation to her husband in the best possible 
manner, and, as I had expected, without 
hesitation pointed to myself as her choice, 
and fell quietly back by the side of the 


younger woman Aiuka, My two men, now 
virtually free, were allowed to fall into the 
crowd as mere spectators of the tragedy, while 
I was led forth and placed in front of the 
chief, who again summoned the widow to 
point out the manuer in which I should be 
slain, She pointed in silence to the war-club, 
which, had the choice been left to myself, I 
should have named as being the most speedy 
and merciful instrument of death in use 
among these people. The brother of the 
deceased warrior was then called upon to 
perform the part of executioner, for which he 
had come prepared. The glance which IL 
threw at this man, as he stepped forward, 
assured me that my suffering would be short 
indeed. His hereculean development of limb, 
and the size of the ponderous club swinging 
carelessly in his hand, gave evidence that no 
second blow would be needed to finish me, 
and this was, perhaps, the only gleam of con-. 
solation that could be looked for amid the 
darkness of surrounding circumstances. 

The brother took his stand with great 
deliberation at the proper distance for an 
effective blow. I had said my adieux to my 
shipmates, had closed my eyes with a last 
prayer on my lips; the chief was in the act of 
raising his hand as a signal for the crushing 
blow that was impending over my head, when 
the young woman Aiuka darted bebween me 
and the executioner with her infant boy, and 
pressed him to my breast, with words of 
entreaty which I could not understand. 

“Take, take!” said Omega, hurriedly. 

I seized the infant, instinctively obeying the 
words of one who understood savage customs 
better than myself; the young mother fell 
back to her place, and the avenger, with 
something that might have been a smothered 
curse in his language, let his club slide to the 
ground. No other word was spoken; the 
whole tribe stood in respectful and dignified 
silence. I turned to restore the child to the 
mother, but she bounded back from it, and 
again my interpreter spoke : 

“Keep!” said he. “No let go!” 

A new hope dawned upon me as I began to 
comprehend the matter. By a singular and 
beautiful superstition, peculiar, I believe, to 
this group, the act to which this woman had 
been moved by pity protects the person under 
sentence of death, and the higher the rank of 
the mother, the more sacred the protection. 
In a word, I was tabooed so long as the boy 
remained in my hands, nor could any one 
tear him forcibly from me, except by request 
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of the mother. I could go where I listed, 


bearing the innocent little one as my shield 
and safeguard. I was not slow to avail myself 
of my new sanctity as soon as I understood it, 
and moved off towards the village, hugging 
the child fondly to my breast, and my looks 
conveying to the young matron, who kept 
close at my side, all the gratitude I was capa- 
ble of expressing. The crowd, without closing 
up, followed behind, my shipmates keeping a 
little in the rear. Scouts from the hill were 
seen running and shouting towards us, doubt- 
less with tidings concerning the ship, and 
hope again reviving in our hearts spurred us 
on to greater exertions. I rushed forward, 
keeping my eye fixed on the hill that sepa- 
rated the two tribes, determined to cling to 
the infant as long as the mother would per- 
wit, or until I should be once more in safety. 

In passing the house where we had been 
confined during the night, I nearly ran against 
my friendly chief, accompanied by my man 
Alpha, who informed me that the ship was 
rapidly approaching when he left the brow of 
the hill, heading well up for the bay, and 
doubtless would have her boat in soon. At 


this moment a cry was raised in the opposite 
direction, and spread like magic among the 


tribe. We turned and looked towards the 
weather-poiut. A large ship, with unmistak- 
able mark$ of warlike character in the cut of 
her sails and general trim appearance below 
and aloft, was heading in for the harbor. As 
the whole population had evacuated the 
village at sunrise and gone up the valley, her 
approach had been, until now, unperceived. 
I was fur a moment undecided what course 
to take; but as the man-of-war now began 
hauling in her light canvas, it was evident she 
meant to communicate with the shore, and I 
abandoned my intention of crossing the 
mountain, making for the beach at the best 
speed of which I was capable. The lithe, 
active figure of the young mother easily kept 
at my side, while the tribe halted and hung 
back in fear of the new-comer. As she luffed 
into the wind, showing a heavy battery and 
decks full of men, with the British ensign at 
her peak, a boat was lowered and sent in, 
fully manned and armed, striking a panic to 
the savages, who no longer dared approach 


the landing, but again retreated up the valley, 
while, safe from all danger, and devoutly 
thankful for our deliverance, we waited the 
arrival of the frigate’s boat. As she touched 
the beach, my good angel Aiuka, her eyes 
dilating with joy, darted forward into the 
arms of her lost husband. He had dropped 
overboard the night before when full twenty 


miles off the land, had swam all night, and 
been picked up by the frigate soon after day- 
light. The boat had been sent to land him, 
and the distant behaviour of the natives was 
not understood until explained by us. 

Our story was soon told; the innocent child 
was restored to his happy parents, and a few 
minutes afterwards we were recounting our 
adventures more at length, on the deck of 
her majesty’s ship Phaeton. The command- 
ing officer did not feel authorized to inflict 
severe punishment upon the islanders, espec- 
ially as the outrage had not been committed 
upon British subjects, but promised to com- 
pel the restoration of the boat and her cargo 
of fruits, as also the stolen articles if possible. 
All this he accomplished by a display of his 
force and the persuasive power of one heavy 
gun fired over the heads of the savages. 

With sad hearts at the fate of our murdered 
shipmates we took leave of the island, and 
shaped a course for Tahiti, where we arrived 
a few days afterwards, and our invalids were 
soon restored to strength and sound health. 
The French admiral stationed there inquired 
minutely into the circumstances of the 
tragedy, and declared his intention of taking 
summary vengeance upon the murderers as 
soon as he could spare a vessel to detach upon 
that service. Whether he did so or not I 
never learned, or whether any other whites 
fell into the hands of this tribe. But I close 
my eyes with an involuntary shudder when- 
ever I think of the canoe with its ghastly 
rowers and its one vacant paddle, of the 
brawny avenger, and his ponderous weapon 
elevated above my head, while the tenderest 
feelings are stirred within me at the thought 
of my preserver, Aiuka, and I have never 
clasped even one of my own children in my 
arms with more fervor or thankfulness than 
T did the little savage, her son and my 
protector. 
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REVISITED. 
“And airy tongues, that syllable men’s names.” 


A brush of dew upon the glinting grasses, a pleasant smell of summer in the breeze, 
A whispered tinkling of the new-born leaflets, crowning the scarred and ancient maple trees. 


II. 
The same sweet picture of remembered daisies, of flowers that wither ere the autumns come, 
Where grows the moss upon the aged mansion, upon the roof-tree of my father’s home. 


The furrowed threshold worn with home-bound footsteps, where swings on rusty hinge the 
oaken door, 


Whistling a miserere, in its greeting, as I again stood on the parent floor. 


Iv. 
Within, each household god just where they left it, those quaint old housewives of a buried 


race, 
The stiff-backed chairs against the polished wainscot, the clock that still peered out its careful 
face. 
Vv 


The ample table, that was wont to gather its scattered children round its homely side, 
Buried in frugal dust to mock the feaster, like the grim banquet of the Barmecide. 


vI. 
The pent-up air was full of dead men’s voices as shricked my footsteps up the empty hall, 
And spectre shadows, with long beckoning fingers, were looking at me from the panelled wall. 


vil. 
Each quiet chamber was a haunted cavern, haunted with wraiths of souls forgotten now, 
And dead men’s names were written on the ceiling, and dead men’s kisses fell upon my brow. 


vii. 
The quiet ghost glare of the yellow curtains, shading the carving of each antique bed, 
The sombre picture of some old ancestor, and, over all, a halo of the dead. 


Ix. 
And then I thought, ’tis well that many mansions await the men whose houses miss them 
here; 
Doubtless each barren chamber here shall people its own compartment in the after-sphere. 


x. 
The homes that we build now with careless hammers, the draperies we weave with thought- 
less skill, ‘ 


Endure to court the dust of generations, when we who make them are forever still. 


But then, if homes not made with hands await us, where moth will not corrupt, nor rust 
decay, 


Who ll care to leave these fickle habitations, to seek the home that shall not fade away? 
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ELLIE’S SACRIFICE. 


My heroine’s name was Ellice Auld. You 
wouldn’t have known it, perhaps, for every- 
body called her Ellie. It was a baby name, 
she said, and she didn’t like it; but that is 
what people called her, nevertheless. Perhaps 
her slight figure, and small, round face, with 
its short, clustering auburn hair, had some- 
thing to do with it; I am quite sure that her 
mouth had, for it hadn’t grown a bit since 
she was five years old. She was seventeen, 
but she had a look of being only fourteen. 
Almost everybody thought that she was 
fourteen, but Captain Jerry knew better. 

Captain Jerry was Captain Jeron Jones of 
the navy. That is, he had been in volunteer 
service for five years, having been bred a 
sailor. When my story opened, he owned a 
beautiful yacht, and a fine stone house and 
garden down on Appleton’s Beach. Sat; 
anybody to tell you where that is. 

Ellie lived in Boston with her Aunt Mar- 
garet. At least, there was her home; but for 
the last two years she had been away at 
school. When she came home at vacations, 
she and her aunt always went down to 
Appleton’s Beach to make Captain Jerry a 
visit. Ellie could not remember when she 
bad not known him. 

He was rather short and stout, with a 
twinkling eye and a head of silvery-gray, 
curly hair, He always wore an entire suit of 
fine, firm gray cloth. He carried a very hand- 
some gold watch, which Ellie used to play with 
when she was small enough to sit on his knee, 
and it would do you good to hear him laugh. 
Everybody called him Captain Jerry, though 
he was no military man. The name suited 
him, just as Ellie’s second appellation prob- 
ably suited her. 

Aunt Margaret Rendell had certainly been 
avery handsome woman. She had a straight 
nose, and bright eyes, and very smooth, pink 
cheeks at the time I am telling you of, though 
her hair was full of silvery streaks. When 
Ellie went back to school after her last vaca- 
tion, she felt a little uneasy about her aunt. 
It seemed to her that she was growing pale 
and.old-looking; that she went about silently, 
as if something troubled her; and she could 
not once remember having heard her laugh 
in the old, pleasant way. She had been so 


glad to be at home, had so much to see and 
do, that she had not exactly noticed at the 
time; but when she was in the cars, going 
schoolward again, she realized it, and was 
conscience-smitten. 

“O, I have been so giddy!” she said. “Why 
didn’t I see and find out what ailed auntie? 
She said nothing; but then I suppose she 
thought I was a baby and couldn’t do any 
good. O,Ido wish people wouldn’t call me 
Ellie, and that I hadn’t such short, curly hair, 
and such a babyish mouth! What’s-the use 
of growing up if nobody knows it? There’s 
Harry Haydon always says, ‘Good-morning, 
Ellie, as careless as can be, while he takes off 
his hat to Bell Covert, and actually blushes 
when he meets her!” 

So, when the cars stopped at Saunders 
Centre, and Ellie was waiting in the ladies’ 
room, the driver of the stage which went over 
Academy Hill put his head in at the door and 
called, “Is Miss Ellie Auld here?” she 
immediately corrected him: 

“T am Miss Ellice Auld.” 

“All right,” he said, good-naturedly; “ place 
for you in the stage.” 

At her first opportunity Ellie wrote to her 
aunt. 


“DEAR AUNTIE :—I want you to write im- 
mediately and tell me what troubles you. I 
did not see it while I was at home, but I have 
been thinking about you ever since, and I am 
convinced that you have something on your 
mind which you have not confided to me. 
You have grown pale, and you did not once 
laugh in your old, hearty way. Something 
has happened; tell me what it is. I am not 
a baby; [amawoman. Confide in me, dear 
auntie. Two heads are better than one, if 
one is covered with little, silly, short curls, 

“A ffectionately yours, ELLIcE.” 

It was some time before an answer came; 

but at last it did come, and read as follows: 


“My Drar Curitp:—I am sorry that you 
have had any troubled thoughts about me. 
Be sure that whether or no I have any secret 
cares, you can do me no good, except in ex- 
celling in your scholarship, and graduating 
soon enough to be with me before another 
long, cold winter comes. I get very lonesome 
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sometimes, but nothing does me as much 
good as to know that you are doing well, and 
that you are in good health and happy. 
Captain Jerry was in town yesterday. He 
called, and said that he sent you his love, and 
that Appleton Beach was lonesome without 
you. Write as often as you can, devote your- 
self to your studies, and don’t be troubled 
about me. Affectionately, 
“AUNT MARGARET.” 


This letter did not satisfy Ellie at all. But 
there was nothing more that she could do 
but to apply herself to her graduation and 
get home the next fall. 

She graduated in July, and went home the 
first of September. She looked up at the 
windows as the hack drew up to the door of 
her aunt’s house, but no one was to be seen. 
A strange maid-servant admitted her, a little 
chore girl, remarkably stupid; but she told 
her where her aunt was. 

“She’s not in the parlor, miss; Mr. Stacy 
has the parlor, and Miss Travers is in the 
next room. ‘You'll find her up stairs in the 
front chamber, miss. That’s her room now.” 

Ellie flew up stairs. There, at the front 
window, sat Aunt Margaret, sewing. 

“O dear, dear auntie, I’m so glad to see 
you!” she eried, springing into her arms. 
“But what in the world are you up here for? 
and what did the girl mean by saying that 
Mr. Staey was in the parlor, and Miss Travers 
in the sitting-room? and why do you have 
such an insignificant little maid? and where’s 
Betty ?” 

“ Take off your wrappings and sit down, my 
dear. I could not afford to keep Betty.” 

“Why not, auntie?” 

Ellie, in the brisk work of the last three 
months, had forgotten she had been fearful 
that something troubled her aunt; besides, 
when one has reason for being very happy 
about something, one forgets or disregards 
certain other things not pleasant. In Ellie’s 
pocket, at that very moment, was a little note 
which read as follows: 


“Dear Evizre:—When I met you at church 
yesterday, I did not have time to say to you 
what I wished to say, though I knew I would 
not see you again. Wont you write to me 
after you are at home? I have no sisters, as 
the other fellows have, and I have cared a 
great deal more for your smiles and pleasant 
words than you know. I should be very un- 
happy if I thought I never should see you 
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again. Wont you write me a little word of 
reply? 


Very truly your friend, 
“ Harry Haypon.” 

Enclosed in the sheet was a photograph of 
a very agreeable young fellow, with pleasant 
eyes and a blonde mustache, which Ellie 
had privately pronounced the most beautiful 
mustache in the world. So it is not to be 
wondered at, perhaps, that she experienced a 
sudden shock when she saw her aunt’s face 
paler than ever she had seen it in her life, 
and with hollows under the eyes that seemed 
to have changed it utterly. 

“Why, Aunt Margaret, have you been 
sick?” she asked. 

“No, dear.” : J 

“Why, it frightens me to look at you, 
somehow. What has happened ?” 

Aunt Margaret took Ellie’s hands and drew 
her down to a seat at her feet. 

“You are a woman now, Ellie, and perhaps 
I ought to tell you.” 

“Yes, tell me, auntie. What is it?” 

“Well, my lines have fallen in hard places, 
Ellie. I have been well off, but now I am 
poor. I let my lawyer, Mr. Perry, use a large 
sum of my money in a speculation which 
promised well, but proved an utter failure. 
Then they taxed me heavily for my house. I 
could not pay the taxes, and was obliged to 
sell it; but I rent it again, and let part of it 
to lodgers, which brings in the rent. But I 
have literally no home any longer, Ellie— 
none to offer you. The house is old-fashioned, 
and does not let well. People of taste and 
means prefer more modern habitations. I 
have hardly any income, and am worried 
about my next quarter’s rent.” 

“ But where is the money you received for 
the house, auntie? How long ago did you 
sell it?” 

“More than a year ago, Ellie, and the 
money has gone in different ways—some of it 
for your schooling.” 

Ellie was grave enough now. She saw how 
it was. Dear Aunt Margaret, who had been 
as a mother to her, and hex dearest friend all 
her life, had come to want. Her heart swelled 
in her throat, and her lips quivered. After a 
moment she controlled herself. 

“ Well, auntie,” she said, “I am young and 
strong, and have a good education. I will go 
right to teaching, and that will be an income 
for both of us. I'll begin to-morrow getting 
a school.” 

Trying and succeeding are two different 
things. There appeared to be a wonderful 
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overplus of teachers. It seemed to need a 
remarkable degree of outside influence to 
secure the ear of the committee, in the first 
place. Ellie and her aunt had always been 
quiet, retired people, living much to them- 
selves, and Ellie had no one to recommend 
her to the august trio. Again, there seemed 
very few vacancies, and though she was 
examined, and pronounced competent, and 
offered some encouragement, she never gained 
a position. She became fagged and exhausted 
in her endeavors, and though several sweet 
little notes came from Harry Haydon, she 
ceuld hardly look glad over them. She must 
do something to support herself, at least. 
She could not burden her aunt. What, 
she did not know. She was so young and 
inexperienced. 

Just at this time Captain Jerry came up 
from Appleton Beach. 

“ Why, Ellie, you have grown as pretty as a 
pink,” said he. 

Ellie did not feel in the least like a pink. 
She had walked the day before until she was 
utterly worn out, and when night came, she 
had slept so soundly that she awoke in the 
morning with a headache. Then she had 
cried a little before coming down tw breakfast, 
which did not tend to improve her appear- 
ance, she thought. 

“So you are worried, are you?” said 
Captain Jerry, then. 

Ellie looked up eagerly. 

“Has Aunt Margaret told you, then?” 

“Yes; and we have concluded that it 
would be a good plan for you to go down to 
Appleton Beach to live.” 

“To your house ?” 

“Yes; will you go?” 

A sudden thought flashed over Ellie. 
Through all Captain Jerry’s bachelor days, 
he had repeatedly declared that Ellie should 
be his little wife some day. He meant now 
that she should marry him. 

She turned as pale as snow, and then 
flushed from head to foot. Before she knew 
what she was going to do, she had turned 
and run out of the room. ' 

She locked herself in her chamber and sat 
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down to think. Could she do it? Yes, she 
would. Aunt Margaret must be taken care 
of, and there was the comfortable stone house 
at Appleton Beach. She wasn’t any more in 
love with Captain Jerry than if he were her 
father; but she put herself out of the ques- 
tion. He was good, a safe man to trust in 
any emergency, and Aunt Margaret would 
always find him a friend. She would live 
with them, of course, and have the little 
south room that overlooked the garden, and 
the terrible weight and horror which had 
been accumulating on Ellie's spirit for weeks 
gave way to a nervous delight. She thought 
of Harry Haydon, and her heart seemed to, 
stop beating; but she said, “Never mind, I 
must do my duty; I can’t dream any more 
about him.” 

So, when she had entirely settled it all in 
her own mind, she ran down stairs to her 
aunt’s room, where Captain Jerry’s laugh was 
to be heard, and entered. 

If Ellie hadn’t been so excited and absorbed, 
she would have seen that Aunt Margaret was 
looking very happy. Her cheeks had their 
old color, and she was actually smiling with 
her old bright smile. But Ellie didn’t see it. 
She only saw the two familiar figures, and 
she walked straight up before them. 

“Captain Jerry,” said she, speaking very 
steadily, yet with two feverish spots on her 
cheeks, “ I will marry you.” 

“ You, Ellie?” exclaimed Captain Jerry. 
“ Why, I am guing to marry your aunt.” 

You'd better believe that Ellie was aston- 
ished. She never had thought of such a 
thing. But what could have been nicer? 
They were married in a week, and all went 
to Appleton Beach to live, the most comfort- 
able people in the world. 

“To think that I offered myself to my 
uncle,” said Ellie, one day, kissing the cap- 
tain rapturously. He called her a silly little 
chit, said that he would as soon marry his 
own daughter, if he had one, and then the 
bell rang for dinner. 

Just after the wedding Harry Haydon came 
to Boston, and then to Appleton Beach for a 
visit, and—well, he and Ellie are engaged. 
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MR. KUNG’S UNCLE, 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


PERHAPS, my dear reader, you never heard 
of Puffingham Allgaz. Well, I am the iden- 
tical individual. Iam a family man. At the 
present moment I am living with my third 
wife. Her maiden name was Lucinda Pazters. 
She was an orphan, and had been disappointed 
in love when I met her. She was a bonny 
lass then, though she is more bony than 
bonny now. Our son, P. Walter Aligaz, re- 
sembles her especially in the bones—perhaps 
you have remarked this? 

I am the happy father of three children. 
The eldest, a daughter, was christened Maria 
Jane, but we call her Violet, not because she 
is very modest or unassuming, or particularly 
like a violet, but because—because she is— 
well, you know Lord Dundreary’s brother 
called him “Wobert because his name was 
Fwedwick,” and we call her Violet because 
her name is Maria Jane. She is not perfectly 
beautiful, 1 confess, although “she hath a 
pretty foot, a cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing 
pleasing tongue,” a form celestial, and an im- 
mense quantity of sunny hair, which is quite 
an item in these times. She was my second 
wife’s child, and consequently is not too dear 
to my dear Lucinda, who, as I remarked be- 
fore, was disappointed in love in early youth, 
from the disastrous effects of which she has 
never fully recovered. 

Our second child is of the masculine gender, 
originally named Puffingham Walter. To 
distinguish between father and son, I intend- 
ed that he should be called Walter, but my 
wife persists in calling him Puffy—not be- 
cause he is puffy, but because be isn’t. 
Physically he is a most remarkable child, his 
hair being so unnaturally white as to give his 
head the appearance of a dandelion gone to 
seed. Then his eyes, which are blue, have a 
fashion peculiar to themselves, of revolving 
entirely independent of each other, so that he 
in reality has the ability to “look two ways 
for Sunday.” Moreover he has another pecu- 
liarity, his mother having been disappointed 
in love, it gave a twist to her disposition, and 
said twist having been transmitted to the 
child, it found a lodgment in his spinal 
column, and consequently he is forever trying 
to untwist himself, giving him the semblance 
of an animated corkscrew. As you may sup- 


pose, P. Walter is considered the flower of 
the family. 

Our third child is a girl, and was christened 
Florinda Pazters. She is a great comfort to 
her mother, as Mrs. Levengdel,the clairvoyant, 
assured her she would be. Yes, she is a 
great comfort to hes mother—and so were 
boils to Job! 

I am not wealthy, although I live in very 
good style in a beautiful cottage at Forest 
Hill. No, I am not wealthy, notwithstanding 
the fact that I have carried on business ever 
since my twenty-first birthday. But I have 
succeeded beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of my friends. Yes sir, astounding as 
it may seem, I have managed, by close at- 
tention to my business and almost superhu- 
man sagacity, to sink my entire business 
capital upon two different occasions. I in- 
duced my creditors to accept fifty cents on 
the dollar. The inducements which I held 
out were such as they could not very well 
refuse. We called it a compromise—I like 
the name, and in fact, I like that way of pay- 
ing debts. At present I am doing business 
upon capital borrowed of my father, my 
brother and my uncle, and if I succeed as well 
as I expect to, I shall soon be able to compro- 
mise with the abovementioned upon liberal 
terms—say ten per cent. 

Now, after these few prefatory remarks, I 
will proceed with my story, which relates to 
the love of that angelic creature whom I have 
introduced above—my eldest daughter Violet. 

I admit that I had entertained hopes that 
she would yet do honor to the name of Allgaz. 
She had always been in the best society that 
Forest Hill afforded, and I never dreamed 
that she would step out of her own circle to 
select a husband, and therefore you can easily 
imagine my surprise when I learned that she 
had centered her affections upon a young 
man very much beneath her in the social 
scale. 

My wife was the first to enlighten me re- 
garding the state of my daughter’s heart. 

“It cannot be,” I exclaimed. 

“But it is,” replied Lucinda. “She loves 
this young man, I am sure, and you know 
how an Allgaz can love.” 

“ His name, woman ?” I demanded. 
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“ Kingsley Kung.” 

“Kung? I don’t know the family. His 
business ?” 

“He is a salesman in a retail boot and 
shoe store,” answered Lucinda. 

“ Heavens! and he aspires to the hand of 
my daughter. I see it all now. He has fitted 
on her boot, and his delicate attentions have 
touched her sole. I pity her, for ‘truly in my 
youth I suffered much extremity for love, 
but notwithstanding my heart bleeds for her, 
I must put a stop to this. An Allgaz is 
worthy something better than a Kung.” 

“ He has called here several times,” my wife 
remarked. 

“And I never heard a word about it until 
this moment. But enough, I will speak with 
her to-morrow, and forbid her, on pain of my 
everlasting displeasure, to speak to this Kung 
again.” 

It was Tuesday morning and my wife had 
a bad headache. She has been subject to 
headache ever since she was disappointed in 
love. She was reclining on the lounge, with 
the “infant phenomenon,” Florinda Pazters, 
in her arms. P. Walter was scattered 
artistically about the room, and Violet was 
deep in the contents of one of Mr. Beadle’s 
thrilling tales. 

“Violet, my dear,” said I, “ will you please 
to abstract yourself from the realms of fancy 
for one moment, as I wish to have some 
conversation with you?” 

“Well, father;” and the lovely girl turned 
her soft eyes upon me and closed her book. 

“T understand that you have received at- 
tentions from a certain person called Kung, 
and I understand moreover that you have 
encouraged these attentions. Have I been 
rightly informed ?” 

“T love him, father.” 

* Love him !” 

“Yes, father. I knew you would think 
only of his poverty, but I thought if we could 
only marry, you would then forgive us, take 
us home, and board us for nothing, just as 
they do in novels,” answered Violet, with 
charming simplicity. 

“Marry him? Impossible—you can never 
be his wife.” 

“ But I have promised to,” she cried. 

“*Unheedful vows may heedfully be 
broken,” I returned. “No, I can never 
sanction such a marriage as this, my child. 
Do you realize who you are? Methinks you 
do not—no, you cannot.. Ha! the idea of 
your marrying Kings!ey Kung! You mate 
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with a Kung—the peerless daughter of 
Puffingham Allgaz—why, it is preposterous!” 

Violet sobbed. 

“ My dear girl,” I continued, putting on my 
benign aspect, and stroking my red and yel- 
low whiskers, “I cannot really blame him for 
loving you, for you were born to be loved. 
You are indeed a lovely female, and so was 
your mother (here Lucinda winced). I loved 
her—but who was she? She was the daughter 
of Judge Sponger, and consequently my 
equal. Your grandmother was Ruby Sponger, 
once the belle of Jungston. Remember your 
descent, my love; remember your grandfather 
and grandmother, and also remember that 
you are an Allgaz and forget this vile 
plebeian.” 

“ But Kingsley loves me so,” she urged. 

“T admit that, my dear. I am willing that 
he should continue to love you; but although 
a cat can look at a king, it isn’t to be supposed 
that the said king would allow any of his kin 
to marry grimalkin.” 

“O father, I ca—can’t give him up?” sobbed 
Maria Jane. 

“Then thou dost not love the author of thy 
being, girl. Ask yourself if you owe me 
nothing. Ah, that it should come to this,” 
I groaned. “O my daughter, may you never 
‘feel how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
to have a thankless child.’” 

“T will make any other sacrifice, father.” 

“I will accept none but this—Kung or 
nothing.” 

For a moment the silence was unbroken, 
save by the yellsof the “ infant phenomenon ” 
and the shouts of P. Walter who was seated 
upon the piano, playing that he was foreman 
of “ Tiger No. 2,” and was madly rushing to 
a fire. 

“Violet,” said I, “we shall be pleased to 
hear from you.” 

By a mighty effort she calmed her emotions 
and spoke: 

“Father, I will see Kingsley—” 

“ Never again, Violet.” 

“But I must. I will see him, and tell him 
that I can never, never, no, never be his 
wife.” 

Then she burst into tears and burst out of 
the room. As the door closed behind her a 
scrap of paper fell to the floor. P. Walter 
picked it up and gave it to me. 

“What's that ?” inquired Lucinda. 

“A piece of torn paper that Violet dropped.” 

“But it has been written upon ?” 

“Yes.” I looked at it carefully, but could 
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make nothing of it at first, but amame caught 
my eye. “Ha! here is a fragment of aletter, 
and by heavens, ’tis from Kingsley Kung!” I 
cried, turning to Lucinda. 

“ Read it,” said she, for you must know she 
has a great fondness for love letters since she 
was disappointed. 

“°Tis torn so that I can make nothing of 
it. But hold—what’s this?” and I read, “I 
have just come into possession of half a 
million of 

“Half a million of money!” screamed 
Lucinda. 

“Half a million of money!” yelled P. 
Walter. 

“Tt can't be true,” said my wife. 

“There it is in black and white. But who 
could have left him so much property?” I 
asked. 

“Violet said that he had a rich uncle in 
the East Indies,” Lucinda observed. 

“ Lately deceased, no doubt,” I suggested. 

“Leaving his entire property to Mr. Kung. 
Is it possible, Puffingham, that you can be so 
cruel to Violet? Will you persist in breaking 
her heart?” asked my wife. 

“ Lucinda, don’t talk tome so. You know 
what a tender-hearted creature I am.—Half 
a million of money!—You know I am think- 
ing only of Violet’s happiness.” 

“From what I have seen of Mr. Kung, I 
take him to be avery fine young man,” ob- 
served my wife, quietly. 

“T dare say Mr. Kung has some excellent 
qualities,” I returned. 

“If I am any judge of character, he will 
make a good husband,” said she. 

“ Quite likely, my dear.” 

“And perhaps Violet couldn't do better.” 

“Perhaps she couldn’t.” 

“T fear you were too hasty, Puffingham.” 

“T fear I was, Lucinda. Upon more mature 
. deliberation, I am sure of it. I—half a million 
of money!—Upon my word, Lucinda, the 
more I think about Mr. Kung, the better I 
like him.” 

“And so do I,” rejoined my wife. 

“And I think he’s just the man to make 
Violet happy.” 

“TI always thought so,” cried Lucinda. 
“Shall I call Violet ?” 

“TI think you had better.—Half a million of 
money !—Yes, call Violet.” 

In tears she came. Sorrow had already be- 
gun its work, and her nose was even now red 
and swollen with grief. I folded her in my arms, 
and dried her tears with my handkerchief. 
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“No more tears,” I whispered. 
“ But, father, I love him so.” 
“That's right, my dear girl, You must 
continue to love him with all your might.” 
She raised her eyes to mine in mute 
astonishment. 

“Continue to love him—I command you to 
love him.” 

“ But, father—” bd 

“It’s all right, my dear girl. I only wished 
to test the strength of your affections.” 

“And may I marry Kingsley ?” cried Violet, 
throwing her arms around my neck. 

“If he asks you to, but he must not be 
coerced,” I returned. 

“ He has asked me.” 

“Then marry him by all means. I will 
never stand between two such loving hearts.” 

“O, thank you, fatifer.” 

“Not at all, my dear, I have only done my 
duty. Go, my daughter, be a Kung and be 


happy. Accept my blessing.” om 

Violet retired. 

I turned to Lucinda, who still reclin 
upon the lounge. 

“Tt seems like a dream,” she murmured. 
* Can it be possible ?” 


“Tt is a happy reality, my love. Madame 
Levingdel’s prediction is to be verified. You 
remember that she told me, while in a state 
of clairvoyance, that I should become very 
wealthy, sometime between the forty-second 
and forty-third year of my life. The veil is 
lifted—the way is clear. It is through Kung 
that this wealth is tocome. Let the wedding 
take place as soon as possible, and in the 
meantime ‘O lady fortune, stand you 
auspicious!” 

That evening Mr. Kung called. 

“Father,” said Violet, “this is my heart’s 
elected.” 

I took him by the hand, I could have em- 
braced him—I could have kissed him—for 
his uncle, but I didn’t. I took his hand and 
smiled (you never saw me smile?), and then 
I spoke: 

“Mr. Kung,” said I, “lovest thou my 
daughter?” He blushed, but answered not 
—his feelings overcame him. 

“Violet,” said I, “come hither, come 
hither, my daughter fair;” I placed her hand 
in his, “ take her, for she is thine.” 

“My Kingsley, O my Kang!’ murmured 
Violet, while tears of joy rolled down her 
cheeks. 

“*Now all the blessings of a glad father 
compass thee about, my children.” 
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“QO, that I had words to thank you for 
this, Mr. Allgaz,” said Kingsley. 

“Never mind the thanks, my boy. Love 
her—be kind to her, buy her a new dress 
every fortnight and a new bonnet every 
month and all will be well.” 

Kingsley having promised to do all in his 
power to make his wife happy, we left the 
lovers alone, and Lucinda and I retired to 
think upon the glorious future in store for 
the Allgaz family. 

Preparations for the wedding were made as 
rapidly as possible. All the dressmakers and 
cooks at Forest Hill were engaged. Silks, 
satins, muslins, lace and linen filled the 
house, and Lucinda omitted her regular head- 
ache for three weeks in succession. 

Meantime I made inquiries about Kung, 
and learned that he had left his late employer 
without giving any reason for so doing. 

“He may have obtained a situation more 
agreeable to him,” said the man of leather. 

“And possibly a large fortune has fallen to 
him, from an uncle in the East,” I remarked. 

“T never thought of that,” returned the 
gentleman. “Yes, he had an uncle in the 
East.” 

“To be sure,” said I. 

“And Kingsley was sole heir.” 

“ Nothing more certain, sir.” 

“Egad, you're right,” exclaimed he of the 
boots and shoes. 

“Ofcourse I am;” and of course I was. I 
returned home perfectly satisfied with my 
inquiries. 

At last the happy day arrived. The sun 
never shone brighter. Everything was lovely, 
and all was joy and gladness within and 
without the house of Allgaz. The birds sang 
until they were hoarse, sang until they 
cracked their little throats, and still they 
continued to sing; and the bees hummed and 
wiggled their little tails with delight, as they 
roved from flower to flower—and still the 
sun shone brightly. 

Everything was in readiness. The drawing- 
rooms were decorated with the flags of all 
nations, and our little son P. Walter, dressed 
in flesh-colored tights, with a pair of paste- 
board wings fastened to his shoulders, was 
placed upon a pedestal in one corner of the 
room, armed with a bow and arrow, to rep- 
resent Cupid. At a preconcerted signal, he 
was to draw his bow, holding the arrow 
pointed at the happy pair. 

The guests began to arrive. First came the 
Allgazes, then the Pazters, then the Spongers, 
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and then the Forest Hill brass band, which 
was stationed in the front yard, under the 
drawing-room windows. Then came the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker 
and the minister, the latter arriving just as 
the clock struck ten, which was the hour ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the 
marriage ceremony. 

Suddenly there is an ominous silence 
throughout the room, and then with a great 
crash of cymbals and rattle of drums, the 
band strikes up “Haste to the Wedding,” 
and Kingsley Kung with Violet leaning npon 
his arm marches into the room, followed by 
the bridesmaids and groomsmen. They take 
their places, the signal is given, and Cupid 
alias Paffy draws his bow. ’Tis a scene 
never to be forgotten. I gaze enraptured. 
All is hushed. The eyes of the guests are 
fixed upon the bride. She is perfectly dazzling 
in her proud beauty. Her beautiful eyes 
shine with unwonted brilliancy, and her long, 
cream-colored hair is coiled around her organ 
of self-esteem, in imitation of the old-fashioned 
straw bee-hive, while from behind her star- 
board ear depends a long tress of tangled 
hair, which she has forgotten to comb or 
curl because it’s the fashion. 

The ceremony proceeds. I give away the 
bride, the ring is placed upon her finger, and 
then, just as the minister pronounces them 
one flesh, Cupid, who has become weary ot 
holding the bow-string taut, lets it slip, and 
the arrow flies on its course, strikes Kung on 
the nose, glances, and lodges in Violet’s hair, 
causing considerable confusion, but no serious 
damage. 
The regular kissing ceremony having been 
gone through with, the carriage which is to 
convey the bride and bridegroom to the depot, 
from whence they are to proceed upon their 
wedding tour, is announced at the door. 

I felt that I must see Kingsley for one mo- - 
ment, and so I called him into another room 
where Violet was taking leave of her mother. 

“Kingsley, my dear fellow,” said I, “now 
that it is allover, and you are my son-in-law, I 
can speak freely with you.” 

“Certainly,” answered Kung, drawing on 
his gloves. 

“As soon as you return from this little 
jaunt, I should like to make arrangements 
for taking you into business with me. Really, 
now, I don’t think you can do better.” 

“ How can I thank you, Mr. Allgaz?” cried 
Kingsley, grasping my hand. 

“Thank me? O, never mind that; but I 
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say, my dear boy, if you could make it con- 
venient, while you are away—I’m pinched, 
just a little for money at present—and if I 
could draw on you, say for three or four 
thousand, I—” 

“Three or four thousand!” exclaimed 
Kung. 

“A mere nothing for you, I’m sure,” I 
returned. 

“Mere nothing! You're inclined to be 
facetious, I see.” 

“How’s your uncle?” I asked, with a 
smile. 

“Uncle? I’ve no uncle.” 

“In the East I mean.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! so you’ve heard of that joke, 
have you?” cried my son-in-law. 

“A joke, sir? I think it is becoming 
serious. Explain, if you please.” 

“Why, you see, sir, I am not aware that I 
have a single relative living, but the boys at 
the shop finding out that the Prince Regent 
of China bore the name of Kung, immediately 
dubbed him my uncle, and since that time I 


am often spoken of as the young gentleman 
who has a rich uncle in the East.” 

Lucinda gasped for breath. 

“Perhaps, sir,” I cried, “you'll say next 
that you are not worth half a million; you'll 
say that’s a joke.” 

“O father, let me explain,” said Violet, 
coming forward. “It was all my fault. I 
loved him so, I could not give him up. I 
dropped that bit of paper purposely. The 
words that misled you so, referred to a book 
—a novel, entitled ‘ Half a Million of Money.’ 
You will forgive us?” 

“Never!” I shrieked. “Go, take your 
Kung and go to—China!” 

They went to Saratoga instead. I have 
never seen them since; I have no desire to, 
though I understand that they have returned 
to Forest Hill, and that he has obtained an 
excellent situation, and is doing well. 

As for me, Iam completely crushed. You 
will admit that it was a stunning blow. But 
for my family, I would shave my head and. 
become a monk. 


THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


He brought the maiden to his home, 

It was a fair and lordly dome; 

He said,—and closed the ivory door,— 
“Dwell in my love forevermore. 


“My House of Life is as you see, 
And all it is, love, is for thee.” 
And on they passed by court and stair, 
And beauty still was everywhere. 


All sweetness of the life that is 

Breathed softly through that house of his; 
And from his palace windows shone 

A brightening view of worlds unknown. 


Through banquet halls of stately height, 
Through oratories still as night, 

They passed into the fragrant gloom 

Of the last, loveliest, inmost room. 


A secret haunt of love it seems, 
A sanctuary of sweet dreams; 
But, in that chamber of delight, 
A funeral urn stood full in sight. 


In the dim sunshine, tall and black, 

Due garlanding it did not lack, 

The wreath around it hung appears 

Still wet with dew, perchance with tears. 


“ And what is this?” the maiden said; 
“ Are these the ashes of the dead?” 
“Yea, verily,” did he reply, 

* Albeit she was fair to die.” 


“ And is it so, and can it be 
That love’s full rose hath bloomed for thee, 
And in these alcoves of the bride, 
That rose in deepening sweetness died? 


“ And didst thou think that when she fell 
From out these arms she knew so well, 
And left this dust, that she removed 
Her constant soul from her beloved?” 


“ Not so, she holds her old domain, 
I know it by thy brow’s quick pain; 
The horror of her dumb despair 
Strikes coldly on the amorous air. 


“Then let me go, for so tis best; 
In thy fair house I could not rest. 
Hang all thy roses round this urn, 
Nor from thy first allegiance turn. 


“So, when thy mortal days are spent, 
Thine ashes may with hers be blent; 
And no sad phantom walk beside 
Thy soul and its recovered bride.” 
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DRAB AND ROSE COLOR. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Murret had gone over to Ludlow Farm to 
see her friend Jennie Ludlow, and we— 
mother, and Hannah Frye, and I—were 
waiting in the twilight for her to come home. 
The table was all set for supper, but we could 
neither of us have had any appetite to eat 
without Muriel. She was the light of our 
eyes; we three elderly people felt as if the 
house were suddenly darkened when she left 
it; elderly people, I say, for, though to be 
sure I had not left my youth so far behind as 
mother and Hannah Frye had, I felt as old, 
as far removed from such bright, fresh youth 
as Muriel’s, as they. We four women had 
lived alone in this little brown house under 
the hill for so many years that it made me 
dizzy to Jook back upon them; almost as 


many years as Muriel had been in the world; 


for father had died when Muriel was a baby, 
and Muriel was past twenty. That was the 
home to which mother had come a bride, and 
when father died she wasn’t willing to leave 
it; but it was lonely for her with nobody for 


company but us two children—I was only 
fifteen, and Muriel, as I told you, a baby—so 


she sent for Hannah Frye, one of her old 
friends from Salem—Mother was born in 
Salem—to come and live with her; and, as 
Hannah was a maiden lady and alone in the 
world, she was glad to come. 


Mother was a Quakeress; that is, she had 


been brought up in that faith, and now, 
though she had been “turned out of meet- 
ing” for marrying one of “ the world’s people,”’ 
she still clung to the quaint drab dresses and 
poke bonnets, and the “ theeing and thouing,” 


for which her soft, meek voice seemed so 
exactly suited; and she clung to some of her 


prim, Quakerish fancies more and more 
closely as she grew older. In summer, when 
the wind brought the sound of the organ from 
the little Episcopal chapel, where the squire’s 
family and all the fashionable folk of the 


village worshipped, she always shut the win- 


dow of the little parlor where she sat on 
Sunday afternoons, for she didn’t like to hear 
“the Lord worshipped by machinery.” and 
Muriel, who was fond of gay colors, always 
slipped the bright ribbons out of her hair 
before she came into mother’s sight, and 
submitted quietly to wearing the grave-hued 


dresses that mother approved. Hannah Frye 
was a Quakeress, and that was the chief bond 
of sympathy between mother and her; other- 
wise she was the very opposite of mother— 
a great, strong, hard-featured, hard-voiced 
woman, whom nothing ever seemed to move; 
she went on her daily round of duties un- 
swervingly, year in and year out, and nobody 
ever knew whether she was sorry or glad. 

Well, as I said, we were waiting for Muriel, 
in the gray, winter twilight. I with folded 
hands, mother and Hannah Frye knitting 
industriously. At last, along the path that 
led through the bare, brown meadow, I saw 
her coming—Muriel, and a young man beside 
her. Hannah Frye’s eyes were as sharp as 
mine. 


“ Muriel is coming,” she said, “and a young 


man is walking beside her. Who is it, 

Rachel? Thee can see better than L” 
Mother got up very hastily for her, and 

went to the window, and peered out anxiously 


through her glasses. 
“Tt is Jason, of course,” I said hastily. 


“Thee has sharp eyes, Rachel, but thee is 
at fault now. I have often heard it said that 
there are none so blind as them that like not 
to see,” said Hannah Frye, dryly. “It is the 
young squire with Muriel, and not Jason 
Eldridge.” 


Such an anxious, grieved look as came into 


mother’s meek, pale little face! and I could 
have shaken Hannah Frye, who sat knitting 
as tranquilly as ever. 

“One would think that I would like to see 
the young squire walking with my sister, 


Hannah,” I said. “It isn’t every one of the 
village girls that he would walk with. And 


surely I could have no objection to him; a 
handsomer or better-mannered young man 
doesn’t walk the earth!” I was excited, and 
determined for once to speak my mind. But 
mother’s soft voice broke in: 


“Thee knows, Rachel, that beauty and fine 


manners go for little with me. I say nothing 
against the young squire, for I know nothing; 
but he is no mate for Muriel, and the child 
gets no good from associating with such 
worldly-minded folk. Thee knows that the 
young women, his sisters, care for nothing 
but idle fashions and vanities, and the young 
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man himself hath not the sober, dignified 
manner that Jason Eldridge hath.” 

Jason Eldridge! Ah me, what was the use 
of talking to mother? On that one point she 
was not meek; she had come to a firm 
determination, and nothing upon earth could 
change it, that Muriel should not smile upon 
the young squire, and that she should marry 
Jason Eldridge. And, what was even worse, 
Hannah Frye had determined the same 
thing, and in her silent, persistent way she 
would carry out all her plans, though fire and 
flood stood in her way. 

Jason Eldridge was a farmer, respectable 
and well-to-do, and well-looking enough, too, 
though his figure was short and a little too 
stout, and his face had a little obstinate, 
sullen expression that I did not like. But 
mother could only see that Jason Eldridge 
was her ideal of perfection as far as mortal 
man could attain to it. 

All the Eldridges were Methodists, and 
went to the little church on the other side of 


the river, to which father had belonged, and 


that made them, in mother’s eyes, almost as 
good as if they were Quakers. They were 
grave and sober, and did not give their minds 
up to vanity like the squire’s family, she said. 


But they gave their minds up to toiling, and 


scrimping, and saving, as if money were to be 


valued for its own sake, and as if it were a sin 
to spend it. Sometimes I could not help 
wondering why their lives were not as vain 
as worldly-minded people’s, like the squire’s 
family; but I never said anything, even to 


Muriel, though I was sure that she thought 


often the same thing; for Muriel was less of 
a Quaker even than I; she hated our dull 
way of living and the dull clothes we all wore, 
and looked with longing, envious eyes at the 
bright rose-pink bonnet that Miss Lucy 
Trevelyan, the squire’s youngest sister, wore. 


“ Our lives are like our clothes, all drab,” she 
used to say sometimes, half laughing, half 


serious, “and Miss Lucy’s is like her bonnet, 
all rose-color.”. But Muriel didn’t often 
repine; she had the sunniest disposition in 
the world, and spirits that no amount of 
“drab” could tone down very much. 


Now, as she came along the path with her 
yellow curls—Muriel’s hair was not golden, 


nor auburn; it was just yellow—blown about 
by the wind, I could see how flushed and 
happy her face looked, and how her brown 
eyes danced as she lifted them now and then to 
Arthur Trevelyan’s face. He looked a little 


vexed. She was teasing him, I knew, arrant 
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little flirt that she was! But she was born 
so, and could no more help it than she could 
help breathing. 

What a handsome couple they were, and 
how well suited to each other they looked! 
I thought. And wouldn’t rose-colored bonnets 
become Muriel as well as they did Lucy 
Trevelyan? and could the young squire find 
a prettier or sweeter wife among all the fash- 
ionavle, high-bred young ladies that thronged 
the Hall in summer? and why should 
mother’s prejudice stand in the way of 
Muriel’s happiness ? 

Muriel's face darkened suddenly when she 
caught mother’s eye, and the young squire 
looked a little flushed and embarrassed, 
mother looked at him with such stern dis- 


pleasure; but he lifted his hat gracefully to 
her, and bade Muriel good-night at once after 
he had opened the gate for her. 

After Muriel came in there was a silence. 
We were all a little embarrassed—all but 
Hannah Frye. 


“ Did thee ask after Farmer Ludlow’s cow 
that was hurt in jumping over the fence?” 
she asked, tranquilly, as she set the chairs up 
at the table. » 

“No, I didn’t think of it. I wasn’t thinking 
of cows,” answered Muriel, a little pettishly. 


It was hard to come out of her rosy-hued 


dreams into the “drab” reality of her life, 
with mother’s displeasure to make it gloomier 
than ever, and no end of obstacles between 
her and her hopes. 

“Thee had weightier matters on thy mind, 


perhaps,” said Hannah Frye, placidly. 


Muriel pouted and colored, but made no 
reply, while mother poured out the tea in a 
dignified silence that was very unusual with 
her. She went up stairs to her room after 
supper was over—and that was very soon, for 
we had none of us much appetite—and 


Muriel, and Hannah Frye, and I, were left 


alone. Not for long, however. There came 
a familiar knock at the door, and Hannah 
Frye said: 
“I think it is Jason Eldridge. 
open the door, Muriel, or shall 1?” 
“You may, if you like; Ishan’t. I’m tired 


of the Eldridges, and I don’t want to see 


him!’ And Muriel ran out of the room, not 
shutting the door very softly behind her. I 
was half frightened, for I had never seen the 
child in such a temper before. 

I followed her up stairs, and found her 
sobbing on the bed in her own room. I stole 
up to her, and put my arms around her 
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without speaking. She sat up at once, and 
hushed her sobs. 

“T was cross and hateful, I know, Rachel, 
but I couldn’t help it. I have been so vexed 
to-night!” she said. 

“But I wouldn't let it vex me, dear. It 
may all come out right yet,” I said, soothingly. 

“It wont come out right, Rachel! it can’t 
come out right! Mother has set her heart 
upon Jason Eldridge; she would never con- 
sent to my marrying—Arthur.” 

“Has Squire Trevelyan asked you to marry 
him, Muriel ?” I asked. 

“Yes, long ago; last summer. But of 
course I told him it could never be. Mother 
would not consent, and I would not marry 
without her consent. But he knew that that 
was the only reason; he knew that—that I 
cared for him, and I couldn’t help owning it, 
and then he vowed that nothing should 
.separate us, and I promised him that I would 
try to coax mother to consent; but I knew 
then that it was of no use. It is just as much 
use to coax the wind as to coax a meek- 
seeming little woman like mother when she 
_ once gets her mind made up upon anything! 
And then with Hannah Frye to back her! 
She is continually talking against Arthur to 
mother, and praising Jason Eldridge; and she 
thinks I am too young and foolish to know 
what is best for me, and she is doing it for my 
good. As if she knew anything about it! 
She isn’t like me, and she doesn’t under- 
stand. I verily believe she was born in a 
drab dress with a white kerchief folded over 
her bosom. So you see, Rachel, they are both 
determined that I shall marry Jason Eldridge. 
But I wont, I never will! You mustn’t think, 
Rachel, that it is because Arthur is ‘the 
squire’ and rich, that I want to marry him. 
You know how I used to envy the Trevelyan 
girls, and wish I had a pink bonnet like 
Lucy's? and I do now; I can’t help it, Rachel ; 
but yet, if Arthur were in Jason Eldridge’s 
place, or even.a thousand times worse, I would 
marry him to-morrow, and not care if I never 
had a pink bonnet in my life! And some- 
times, Rachel, I think it would be better if 
he were poor,” she added, drearily. 

“Why, Muriel?” 

“ His life has been so different from mine, 
and he sees such different people. I can’t 
help being afraid that some of those hand- 
some, fashionable young ladies, that dress so 
beautifully, and are so accomplished, and 
know so much more than I, will win his heart 
away from me.” 
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“T don’t think they could. I don’t think 
that need to worry you,” I said. And I felt 
what I said; for, in all the throngs of fashion- 
able young ladies, where was one to be found 
that could match Muriel? Her face bright- 
ened at my words. 

“I don’t think they can, Rachel, he is so 
good and true; avd I don’t worry about it— 
only once in a great while.” 

There came a tap at the door, and then it 
opened softly. 

“ Jason Eldridge is asking for thee, Muriel,” 
said Hannah Frye’s voice. “Shall I tell him 
thee will come down ?” 

* Yes, I will come down,” answered Muriel. 
“T must go, Rachel; I cannot see mother look 
so grieved and unhappy.” And she bathed 
her eyes and smoothed her rumpled curls, and 
we went down stairs together. Mother had 
come down, and was sitting in her arm-chair, 
talking with Jason Eldridge, with quite a 
contented expression on her face. 

Jason did not look in a very happy frame of 
mind. The road from Ludlow farm to our 
house lay in sight of the Eldridge farm for 
nearly the whole distance, and it was very 
likely that he had seen the young squire with 
Muriel that afternoon. Muriel was very 
friendly with him, as she always was, but v 
little flushed and embarrassed, as she could 
not help being with mother and Hannah Frye 
watching her so constantly. Jason seemed to 
take her embarrassment as a good sign, for 
his spirits rose at once; he was very lively 
aud talkative, and for him quite agreeable. 

Before Jason had been there half an hour, 
Sallie Liscomb, one of the neighbors’ 
daughters, camein. Sallie was a flighty little 
creature, with a flutter of scarlet ribbons 
always in her wake, and all the village gossip 
at her tongue’s end. She was not a favorite 
with mother or Hannah Frye, as a matter of 
course, but she was continually “ dropping in 
for a bit of a chat,” as she called it, though 
she usually had the talking almost all to 
herself. 

“There'll be gay doings at the squire’s next 
month, I suppose,” she began at once. 
“There's a lot of company coming to spend 
the holidays, they say; lots of fine folks from 
the city, and the Ainslees that were there 
two summers ago. Don’t you remember what 
handsome black eyes the young lady had, 
and what beautiful white morning-dresses 
she used to wear, Muriel? Well, that was 
Miss Maud Ainslee; she is the young squire’s 
second cousin, and he is going to marry her, 
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they say. There'll be an end of the squire’s 
walking home with you when she comes, 
Muriel.” And Sallie’s tone was very trium- 
phant, though she looked half frightened at 
her audacity when she saw how scarlet 
Muriel’s face grew, and how Jason fairly 
glared at her. Mother dropped her knitting- 
work into her lap, and looked steadily at Sallie 
through her spectacles. 

“I do not wish to speak harshly to thee, 
Sallie Liscomb,” she said, “for thy bringing 
up has not been such as I approve, and thy 
ways and manner of speech are different from 
ours. Thee may mean no harm by what thee 
says; but I must ask thee not to bring thy 
gossip to this house again, and not to speak 
of the young squire as if he were aught to 
Muriel. And, Sallie, for thy soul’s sake, I 
would counsel thee to run less after worldly 
vanities, and to put on the garments of sobri- 
ety and meekness, much more fitting than 
vain and foolish ornaments.” 

Sallie rose, with blazing cheeks, mortally 
affronted. To be told that she gossiped she 
might have endured, for it was not the first 
time that she had heard it; but the fling at 
her scarlet ribbons was too much to be en- 
dured. She was evidently amazed, too; for 
never before had she heard anything but the 
softest of tones and meekest of words from 
mother’s lips. 

“You needn’t be afraid of my coming here 
again, for I don’t go into a house where I am 
insulted twice. As for Muriel and the squire, 
I can’t wonder that you feel sensitive about 
it; to have the whole village laughing and 
talking about her following him up so, when 
it is plain enough to see that he is only 
making a fool of her, and is going to be 
inarried to his cousin in the spring!” 

There were more words trembling on her 
lips, but I think Jason’s face stopped them. 
It was perfectly white, and looked hard and 
rigid like iron, After one glance at it Sallie 
went out, without another word, and looking 
white and scared herself. 

There was silence for a few moments after 
she had gone. Hannah Frye went on knitting 
rlacidly, but mother’s knitting-work lay where 
it had fallen. It was she who spoke first. 

“T have something to say to thee, Muriel, 
and I may as well say it now. There is no 
reason why we should have secrets from each 
other, or from Jason. This idle girl’s talk, 
though it has disturbed me, may be for the 
best, since it has made me see that it is not 
best to delay speaking. Muriel, Jason has 
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been speaking with me to-night concerning 
thee. He wishes to take thee as his wife at 
once. He thinketh there are reasons why it 
should be so, I know that in times gone by 
thee has set thy face against it, in the fvolish- 
ness and frowardness of youth; but I trust 
now that thee has come to a better mind. 


Muriel, thee will not deny thy old mother the 
wish of her heart?” And from the stern way 
in which she had begun, mother dropped 


down into the meek, pleading tone that was 
natural to her. 


Muriel looked like a hunted thing brought 
suddenly to bay, her face white, but her eyes 
brighter than their wont; but her voice was 
steady and calm. 

“T told Jason long ago that I could never 
be his wife. I have told you so, mother, many 
and many a time, and it is cruel of you to 
insist. He has been very kind to me ever 
since we were children, but I do not care for 
him enough to be his wife.” 

“Muriel, will thee bring thy mother's gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave?” said mother, 
pleadingly, her lips quivering, tears in her dim 
old eyes. 

“QO Rachel, Rachel, tell me what to do!’ 
cried Muriel, her voice broken with sobs. 

“Mother, I think you press the child too 
hard,” I said. It was alb I dared to say, for I 
knew that opposition was only likely to make 
mother more determined. 

“It is for her own good, thee knows, 
Rachel,” said Hannah Frye. 

Muriel lifted her head defiantly, and anger 
got the better of her tears. Hannah Frye’s 
interference always aroused Muriel’s in- 
dignation. 

“My good! Asif you knew what was for 
my good, Hannah Frye! Iam nota child to 
be talked to in that way—as if I did not know 
what was best for myself! You are wicked 
and cruel to talk to me so, mother! But you 
may torment me, all of you, as much as you 
please, I never will marry Jason!” And 
Muriel ran out of the room, without waiting 
for another word. I was angry enough my- 
self, and I followed her, leaving mother, and 
Jason, and Hannah Frye, to talk over their 
plans alone. 

“You see how it is, Rachel,” said Muriel. 
“Will it ever come out right? They will 
never let me see Arthur again if they can 
help it! And mother will coax and plead 
with the tears in her eyes again, and, Rachel, 
I am afraid that I shall yield sometime! If 
it were only Jason and Hannah Frye, I would 
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go to the stake first, but it makes me half 
wild to hear mother talk to me so!” 

But the next day mother had partially re- 
gained her old cheerful looks and ways, and 
Jason’s name was not mentioned, and when 
he came in the evening as usual he treated 
Muriel exactly as if nothing had happened. 
When I saw how his eyes followed her every 
motion, with such a sorrowful tenderness in 
them, and how he hung upon every word she 
uttered, I did pity him, for I knew he loved 
her as well as his selfish nature was capable 
of loving anything. 

Muriel was like her old happy self in a few 
days. Her nature was so hopeful that she 
could not bear gief long, and now that 
mother seemed so contented and said nothing 
more about her marrying Jason she began to 
think that her troubles were over—that 
mother could be brought to look more favor- 
ably upon the young squire. Two or three 
times in the week that followed I saw him 
riding by the house and looking eagerly at 
every window, but he never ventured to come 
in. Muriel had told him that mother would 
never allow that. Every day or two little 
Sammy Dyer, the housekeeper’s son at the 
hall, brought a note and sometimes a bouquet 
from the squire to Muriel, as he had done for 
months. Muriel was always on the alert to 
receive him herself, and as yet neither mother 
nor Hannah Frye had discovered it, and there 
seemed no great danger of such a calamity, 
for he came always to the front door, while 
they sat in the sitting-room at the back of 
the house, and they never heard his light 
knock. But, as unkind Fate would have it, 
one morning only a week after Muriel’s de- 
cided refusal to allow mother and Hannah 
Erye to choose her husband, Hannah Frye 
was passing through the entry when Muriel 
stood in the doorway receiving from the little 
messenger’s hands a beautiful bouquet. The 
note was concealed among the flowers and I 
thought to myself with delight as I saw the 
unconcerned way in which Hannah looked 
at them that she thought them a gift from 
Jason, or perhaps from Jennie Ludlow, 
whose uncle kept a greenhouse. She never 
would suspect Muriel of such boldness as re- 
ceiving presents from the young squire. But 
I thought it might be as well for Muriel to 
caution Sammy Dyer about showing them. 

“There is no danger, Rachel,” she said, 
when I spoke of it, “ Hannah is so open and 
honest that she would never suspect any one 
else. I feel dreadfully guilty for deceiving 


mother and her so, but how can I help it?” 

The next afternoon Muriel signified her in- 
tention of going over to Ludlow Farm—it was 
a beautiful day and she had scarcely been out 
of the house for a week. 

“ Thee is right, Muriel, it is a beautiful day, 
aud I think I will go with thee. I would like 
to get a recipe for making rye biscuit that 
Betsey Ludlow promised to give me,” said 
Hannah Frye. Muriel pouted. 

“I'll get it for you,” she said, hastily. 

Could it be possible that it was a gleam of 
amusement and triumph that I saw in Han- 
nah Frye’s steel-gray eyes? The rest of her 
face was as smooth and unruffied as a stone 
image. 

“Thee is very kind, but thee might forget 
it as thee did about the cow. I prefer to go 
myself,” she said, in the very smoothest of 
smooth tones. 

So there was nothing for it but Muriel must 
wait till Hannah Frye had donned her brown 
shaw! and drab silk poke bonnet; and then 
they set out together. And on the road to 
Ludlow Farm, either going or coming, Muriel 
was always sure to meet the squire! 

Poor little Muriel! I knew by her face as 
she walked demurely off—nobody could walk 
otherwise than demurely by Hannah Frye’s 
side—that she had begun to think that the 
atmosphere of her life was fated to be “drab,” 
instead of the rose-color she had dreamed of. 

It was an hour, perhaps, after they had 
gone when I saw the young squire, on horse- 
back—as he usually rode when, as now, the 
snow was off the ground—and by his side 
rode a young lady. Was it a presentiment of 
coming evil that gave my heart that sharp 
thrill of pain even while they were so far 
away that I could not tell whether she was 
one of his sisters or no? 

It was not until they passed directly by the 
window that I saw her face, though long be- 
fore that I saw that it was not one of the 
young squire’s sisters; they neither of them 
had so perfect a form, nor sat so gracefully in 
the saddle. She lifted her eyes to mine as 
she passed, and I saw the most beautiful face 
I had ever seen. Hitherto I had been sure, 
in my foolish, fond heart, that there was no 
beauty in the world like Muriel’s; now even 
my partial eyes could not fail to see that I 
had been mistaken. 

It was a type of beauty as different from 
Muriel’s as night from day. A bright, dark 
face, black eyes, large, and clear, and deep, 
yet not grave, as such eyes usually are, but 
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merry and flashing; the other features almost 
“faultily faultless,” but by no means expres- 
sionless; a bold, bright, bewitching beauty. 
My little Muriel would have paled beside her 
like a white morning glory beside a great 
scarlet tulip. 

All that I saw in the glance I had as they 
rode by, and I saw, too, the admiring gaze 
that the young squire bent upon her; and 
my heart grew faint with the first real suspi- 
cion I had had that what Sallie Liscomb had 
said might be true—that he was only “ amus- 
ing himself” with Muriel. 

When Muriel came back I saw by her face 
at once that she and Hannah Frye had met 
them. But she spoke of it to me quite care- 
lessly—it was his cousin, Miss Ainslee; he 
had told her she was coming; of course it was 
his duty to be polite to her. But I said to 
myself bitterly that that admiring glance was 
more than politeness. 

After that day there came no more letters, 
no more flowers, and the squire was always 
with his cousin when they met, and, thanks 
to Hannah Frye’s sudden fondness for walk- 
ing, Muriel was seldom alone. Very often 
the squire rode by with his beautiful cousin, 
and he avoided glancing towards our windows. 
I was surprised, yet what was it more than 
all the village people had expected, according 
to Sallie Liscomb? He was dishonorable and 
fickle. I began to have greater confidence 
than ever before in the wisdom of age, for 
mother and Hannah Frye were right. Jason 
Eldridge would never have acted like that! 

What Muriel thought or felt I could not 
tell. She did not grow pale or thin, she went 
about the house cheerful and calm as ever, 
yet seldom merry, and then in an unnatural 
way that half frightened me. Yet no one 
else saw any change. Muriel was a different 
person from the Muriel I fancied I knew so 
well; instead of weak, and sensitive, and 
clinging, she was proud, and strong, and 
reticent—of the kind that die and give no 
sign of suffering. 

And all this time Jason Eldridge was con- 
stant and devoted, and—I knew by his face— 
determined, as ever. We heard of merry- 
makings at the Hall, and mother and Hannah 
Frye had an opportunity to groan to their 
heart’s content over the vanity and folly of 
“the world’s people.” Once there came an 
invitation for Muriel to a party at the Hall. 
She and Miss Lucy Trevelyan had played to- 
gether when they were children and the 
squire’s family never gave themselves airs. 


Once, only a few months before, Muriel 
would have been wild with delight, and would 
have coaxed mother until she, for peace’s 
sake, would have been obliged to let her go; 
but now she put the note away without a 
word. 

In the last days of February, a dreary time 
with snow storms raging and winds blowing, 
and dreary in doors as out, other fell ill. 
She had a violent fever, and the doctor said it 
was brought on by mental anxiety—some- 
thing that had troubled her for a long time. 
I shall never forget the remorse that poor 
little Muriel’s face expressed when she heard 
it! In the week that followed she would 
scarcely leave mother’s bedside for a moment, 
and the delirious ravings that she was obliged 
constantly to listen to were of herself and 
Jason Eldridge! It was she that had “ brought 
her mother’s gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave!” That was what the poor child was 
thinking of constantly, I knew by her white 
face. But it was not “to the grave.” Before 
the end of the second week she was out of 
danger; in a few days more she was her old 
self, although paler and thinner with suf- 
fering. 

On the first day that she came down stairs 
Jason Eldridge came, and mother and Muriel 
and he were together for a long time. When 
Muriel came out of the room I knew what 
she had to tell me. -I had seen how it would 
be. Now she could deny mother nothing. 

“T am going to marry Jason, Raclil,” she 
said, her face neither sad nor bright, but as 
calm and unruffled as Hannah Frye’s. 
“Mother and he wish it to be at once, and it 
makes no difference to me. Next Tuesday 
they think we had better be married over at 
the Methodist minister’s house. It wouldn’t 
be convenient to have a wedding here with 
mother ill.” 

I said nothing. What could I have said? 
She had chosen her path, and, as she said, 
she was old enough to choose for herself. And 
at least Jason would never be faithless like 
Arthur Trevelyan! But when I looked at 
Muriel’s face my heart sank. 

It was as beautiful a morning ‘as ever 
dawned—the morning of the wedding day. 
Mother, who was childish in her delight, had 
insisted upon it that the village milliner 
should make Muriel a white bonnet, and in 
that and the white furs that were Jason’s 
present she looked quite bride-like. But O, 
such a white, despairing little face! How 
could Jason look so delighted and triumphant, 
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and mother so childishly happy when they 
saw this? I wondered. 

Jason had brought up his double sleigh, and 
Hannah Frye and I were to accompany them 
to the minister’s house, on the other side of 
the river. 

“It is a regular spring thaw,” said mother, 
as she stood in the doorway, to which she 
had insisted upon being helped to see us off. 
“See how the snow is melting! Thee had 
better drive around the road and go across 
the bridge, Jason. I am afraid the river is 
not safe.” 

“Safe!” laughed Jason. “Farmer Ludlow 
came across with an ox-team, last night; I 
guess it will bear us!” and in anothermoment 
we were off. 

The air was soft, and warm, and spring- 
like, but mother’s caution seemed needless— 
the river was hard enough, I thought, to bear 
Farmer Ludlow’s ox-team again. 

It was not more than three miles to the 
minister’s house, and that morning it did not 
seem to be a half mile. And O, how soon 
those words were said that nothing but death 
should unsay! It seemed to me that scarcely 
a moment had passed before I was in the 
sleigh again with Muriel—Jason Eldridge’s 
wife, beside me. 

And how happy and triumphant Jason 
was! He had gained the object that he had 
pursued so long. Even that morning he had 
not seemed sure—something might possibly 
happen to rob him of his prize even then; 
but now she was his and nothing could take 
her from him. 

When we came in sight of the river we saw 
a merry sleighing party driving along the road 
that skirted the opposite bank. They were 
from the Hall, I saw at once, and Jason saw 
it too, and I knew by his face that a sudden 
desire seized him to show at once howhe had 
triumphed—to display his bride to the young 
squire, whom he had feared once would be 
his successful rival. 

We were much further down the river than 
the point where we had crossed in the morn- 
ing, but Jason turned off the road on to the 
river at Once. Tlie ice looked thinner than it 
did further up the river, and a little rill of 
water ripp'ed over the ice near the shore. I 
thought of mother’s warning and said: 

“Are you quite sure it is safe, Jason? 
Hadn't we better go up a little further?” 

He laughed, and repeated the story of 
Farmer Ludlow’s exploit, and said something 
about women being always afraid; and then 
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he chirrupped to his horse and we went 
smoothly over the ice—beyond the middle of 
the river. Smoothly and very swiftly, for 
Jason was determined to meet the young 
squire. Only a little ways beyond the middle 
of the river—when there came a hollow boom 
like the noise of a cannon a great ways off; 
then, nearer, a crashing, splitting sound. The 
ice crackled under the horse’s feet, and parted 
slowly in great fragments. He trembled, 
slipped, and then sprang! I felt a shock, as 
if sky and earth had rushed together, and 
then—I was on the ice, yards away from the 
great fissure where the swelling water was 
rushing mingled with fragments of floating 
ice, and over the ice, almost to the shore, I 
saw the frightened horse rushing furiously 
dragging an empty sleigh. I shook with a 
terrible fear that was only too soon verified. 
Hannah Frye was beside me, rising slowly to 
her feet, her eyes dilating with horror as they 
rested on the great breach where scarcely a 
moment before had been solid ice; but 
neither Muriel nor Jason was to be seen! I 
rose to my feet and uttered a cry that echoed 
from either shore. But the squire was by my 
side, even then. He rushed to the opening 
and looked breathlessly, with a horror-stricken 
face, over the water. Among the fragments 
of ice I saw a gleam of white, and he saw it 
too. I saw him leap daringly, unhesitatingly, 
from fragment to fragment of ice, and then I 
shut my eyes, a deathly faintness coming 
over me. But when I came to myself Muriel 
was in my arms, and Muriel alive, they told 
me, though there seemed to me little life in 
the pallid, set face. Suddenly Hannah Frye’s 
voice cried: 

“Her husband—Jason Eldridge! Thee 
will not let him drown!” The yeung squire’s 
face was white—rigid. 

I saw him glance at Mauriel’s bridal white 
as he heard the word “husband,” and I saw 
him hesitate. Thank God, only for an in- 
stant! The next he had plunged into the 
water, fighting his way through the blocks of 
ice. The young squire was a wonderful 
swimmer; how ofterI had heard it said by 
the village boys without thinking or caring 
for it, and now it meant life or death! I left 
Muriel half senseless upon the ice—all the 
young ladies from the sleigh who by this time 
had reached the ice, were too panic-stricken 
to do anything but wring their hands—and 
watched, feeling as if it were a terrible dream 
from which I must soon awake, that terrible 
struggle in the water. For the drowning 
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man’s arms were around Arthur Trevelyan’s 
neck, and thus encumbered, with the ice 
blocks crowding upon him it. seemed impos- 
sible for either to escape death. Would help 
never come ? 

It did come at last, but after what seemed 
ages of agony. When the two furms were 
laid upon the ice there was no semblance of 
life in either. 

But I heard a cry of joy at last, The young 
squire was alive! But the doctor, who had 
come at last, held his hand again and again 
to Jason Eldridge’s heart, put his ear to his 
lips, and then shook his head sadly. 

And Hannah Frye, in a voice from which the 
smoothness and the calmness were gone, cried 
out: 

“It is the Lord’s vengeance—the Lori’s 
vengeance! but why has he. left me 
unpunished ?” 5 

Muriel was ill for weeks. It was not until 
late in the spring that she was able to hear 
the confession that Hannah Frye insisted 
upon making to her. The cold, stern, calm 
woman had gone forever; Hannah Frye was 
broken down utterly in. spirit. She shielded 
the dead as much as she could and took the 
blame upon herself. Together they had forged 
a letter to the young squire, signing Muriel’s 
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name and imitating Muriel’s writing, telling 
him that she loved and was to marry another, 
and forbidding him to write or speak to her. 

It was strange to see how the brightness 
came back to Muriel’s face as she heard the 
story. But she forgave Hannah Frye freely ; 
it was a desire for Muriel’s good that had 
actuated her, and a desire to carry her point 
at all hazards after she had set her heart 
upon it. 

And Muriel thought pityingly and forgiv- 
ingly of the dead; she wore her widow's 
weeds for two years, and then there was a 
happier wedding than that in the minister’s 
parlor on the other side of the river, and 
Muriel. wore not only bridal white but a 
bright, happy face as became a bride. And I 
think mother was satisfied. For’ when I 
asked her if she was not she said: 

“Thee knows, Rachel, that the match was 
none of my making, but I will say that the 
Lord’s hand seemed in it, and‘ what God has 
joined together let no man put asunder.’” 
And more than that, the other day when 
Muriel came home from the city, dressed as 
the squire’s lady and the prettiest woman in 
the country should dress, I actually coaxed 
her into acknowledging that pink was more 
becoming to Muriel than drab. 


The glorious morn is breaking, 
And clouds of crimson and gold 
Hang round the eastern horizon 
In many a shining fold; 
And the pale fair moon 
That lit the night, 
Grows paler still 
In the morning light, 
And fades away, 
And is lost to sight; 
Her rays are all unheeded 
In the beautiful morning light. 


So, too, the light is breaking 
O’er my soul. Now all seems bright: 
Death seems a dawning morning, 
Life a departing night; 
And Faith the moon 
‘That lit the sky, 
28 
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And the stars of Hope, 
Ever twinkling nigh, 
Grow paler still 
To my dying eye; 
A brighter light o’er my soul is breaking,— 
‘The Saviour’s smile is by. 


©, I see the Death-Angel coming, 
With wings of lustrous light, 
And he'll open the gates of morning, 
And shut them forever on night. , 
And gladly go 
At his request, 
And he'll bear me away 
On his loving breast 
Up to the eternal morning, 
Up to the home of the blest, _[ling, 
Where the wicked forever cease from trpub- 
And the weary are at rest, 
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BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT. 


Mr. CHARLES WESTLEIGH had spent the 
most of his life abroad, the first part of itin an 
English school, the five years succeeding his 
majority at a German university. During 
this latter residence he had acquired a good 
deal of useless information, a fine beard, an 
assortment of meerschaums, and a friend 
after the Teutonic style of Bruderschaft, that 
is to say, a friend between whom and himself 
was supposed to exist such affection and con- 
fidence as Damon and Pythias, Orestes and 
Pylades, Castor and Pollux never knew. This 
friend was a German, a count of course, and, 
although not of course, almost as fine a fellow 
as Westleigh considered him. His name was 
Rupert von Bergmann, aud his ambition was 
to pass for an Englishman, in which attempt 
he almost succeeded. Both young men were 
good looking, brave, and not deficient in self- 
esteem. Bergmann was eight and twenty 
years old, his friend two years younger. 

To the illustrious German, smoking furious- 
ly and amusing his leisure with a volume of 
Kant, entered Westleigh with an open letter 
in his hand. 

“My friend,” said he, “I am summoned 
home. You must go with me.” 

“Home, to America?” inquired the count, 
hardly looking up. 

“Yes. My sister will be eighteen next 
month and our property is to be settled. My 
uncle, her guardian, has written to summon 
me.” 

“Your sister lives with the uncle, does she 
not?” asked the count, closing Kant with a 


“Yes. You know I showed you a letter 
from her the other day, as a good specimen of 
English composition.” 

“T remember. But you spoke of her as a 
child, I thought.” r 

“True, I had forgotten the lapse of time. 
She is, it seems, a young woman, and my 
uncie mentions her as beautiful and attrac- 
tive. Bergmann, she shall marry you, and 
make our frien a brothership in 
reality.” 

“Are not we brothers already?” asked the 
German, adding rather dubiously, “and a 
wife for either of us might disturb the dual 
unity of our love. She would be a third, and 


three is the number of division but not of 
harmony.” 

“She will not be a third,” replied West- 
leigh, tranquilly. “Her existence will be 
merged in the stronger natures of her husband 
and brother. She will merely be the invisible 
cement consolidating our union.” 

The two young men embraced, ‘ada mode 
Germanorum,’ and the affair was settled. 

“What is the name of our little fraulein?” 
asked Bergmann, resuming his pipe. 

“Charlotte. My mother named both her 
children for their father, whom she adored.” 

“Is ita propensity of the family ?” modestly 
inquired the German. 

“To adore their husbands? I think it is; at 
any rate, Charlotte will adore you, my 
Bergmann.” 

The young men embraced again. 

Two months later, Damon and Pythias left 
the railway train at a quiet New England 
station, and entered a carriage in waiting. A 
smiling lad, black as the ace of spades, sat in 
front and drove a pair of admirable horses. 

“It is one of the aborigines, the original 
lords of the soil, is it not?” asked Bergmann, 
in German. 

‘“ No, I think not. The Indians are called 
red men. This is a negro, an African, you 
know.” 

“O yes. One of the abused and down- 
trodden serfs of this free country. A slave, no 
doubt.” 

“Tam not sure, but I do not think they 
hold slaves in this canton, this State I mean,” 
said Westleigh, suspecting for the first time 
that he knew less of his native land than of 
Assyria, or Bokharia, and resolving to “read 
up” as soon as possible. Meantime he asked 
of the sable subject of discussion : 

“Are the family of my uncle well, my lad ?” 

“Yis sir. De major am fus’rate, but he 
done gone away. Be home ’fore to-morrow 
night he say. De young ladies berry well too, 
tank you sah.” 

“The young ladies?” asked Charles, rather 
uneasily, “who is there at the house beside 
my sister, Miss Westieigh ?” 

“Dere’s Miss Westleigh ag’in, sah.” 

“Miss Westleigh again? What, another 
Miss Westleigh?” 
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“Yis sah. De major’s darter, sah.” 

“O, my cousin, I suppose. I had forgotten 
that I had one. Is Miss Charlotte well?” 

“ Bof of em, sah.” 

“Both what?” 

“ Bof Miss Charlie, sah.” 

“What, is Major Westleigh’s daughter 
named Charlotte, as well as-my sister?” 

“ Yis sah,” replied Ebony, grinning widely. 

“Good heavens! And how do you distin- 
guish them? How are they called, I mean ?” 

“De major call ‘em Mouse an’ Tiny. We 
calls Miss Charlie.” 

“What, both of them Miss Charlie ?” 

“Yis sah.” 

“How singular,” murmured Westleigh; 
and after a moment of uneasy revery, added in 
German to his friend: 

“Suppose, dear Bergmann, you should like 
my cousin best ?” 

* Never!” exclaimed the German, passion- 
ately. “What is the love of woman to thy 
love, my friend? Remember the fraulein 
Charlotte is dear to me already, as being your 
sister, and but that she is that, I should 
probably never implore her to become my 
wife. The other is nothing, can be nothing 
tome. It may be you will love her yourself, 
my Charles.” 

“It may be,” replied Westleigh, compla- 
cently. “You promise me, then, that you 
will woo my sister only, and not my cousin ?” 

“I swear it to you, Charles.” 

Snow-ball, whose eyes had expanded to 
twice their natural dimensions while listening 
to the unknown and fearful tones issuing 
from those bearded lips, now turned hastily 
into a long avenue, and drove up at furious 
speed. A quarter of a mile brought the 
carriage to the front of a large and handsome 
country house, illuminated along its whole 
facade. 

“It is in your honor, Bergmann,” said 
Charles, in pleased surprise. 

“The fraulein could not have known of our 
intentions with regard to her?” asked the 
count, quite fluttered with surprise and 
pleasure. 

“Pardon, Rupert. But I gave her one little 
hint in writing to announce our approach.” 

“ The illumination then may be a maiden’s 
shy acceptance of a proffered lover,” murmur- 
ed the count, following his friend up the 
steps and into a large old-fashioned hall, 
crowded with so strange a group of revellers 
that both young. men stopped upon the 

threshold uncertain whether or not to enter. 
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The doubt was removed by a page, dressed in 
blue velvet, white satin and silver ornaments, 
with a cap and plume set jauntily upon his 
crisp curls, and a mask covering the upper 
part of his face, who came skipping forward 
to receive them. 

“Welcome, gentlemen,” said he, bowing 
low , “ my mistress holds revel to-night, as you 
see, but she has bid me greet you in her * 
name, and marshal you to your apartments. 
She hopes sosoon as you are refreshed that 
you will join us in the hall.” 

“A masked ball! Are we in Paris, or have 
we slipped back into the middle ages, and 
lighted upon a veritable castle with its squires 
and dames?” asked Bergmann, looking about 
him in bewilderment. 

“Tt goes with the illumination. It is a 
device of our little Charlotte to avoid meeting 
you face to face,” replied Westleigh, in Ger- 
uian; and then courteously, answering the 
page’s invitation, the young gentlemen follow- 
ed him to two handsome and adjoining 
chainbers, where he left them. 

A hasty toilet concluded, the friends lost 
no time in presenting themselves below stairs, 
where they found the page awaiting them. 

“Shall I present you to my mistress?” 
asked he. 

“By all means. But which of the young 
ladies acts the pdt of mistress in this en- 
chanted scene?” replied Westleigh, looking 
towards the upper end of the hall where 
stood a female figure dressed in the robes of 
a chatelaine, with a bunch of keys and an 
embroidered purse at her girdle, and with a 
long gold chain with a cross at the end sus- 
pended from her neck. Her face was covered 
with a velvet mask, but her air was at once 
dignified and gracious, well befitting her 
position. Behind her stood a lady-in-waiting, 
with whom she occasionally spoke in 
whispers. 

“Which young lady? Why the true mis- 
tress, of course, good sir,” replied the page, 
saucily, and threading the gay groups of 
maskers, he presently brought the guests close 
to the chatelaine, to whom he presented 
them as: 

“Two travellers anxious to join our revels, 
your ladyship.” 

“They are welcome. You have travelled 
far, gentlemen,” replied the hostess, gracious- 
ly, but not offering a hand to either. 

“We have indeed, and are highly flattered 
by our reception,” replied Westleigh, trying to 
divine whether this was his sister or his cousin. 
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“You are very welcome,” replied the hostess 
again, and then turned to greet her other 
guests, 

“When you cannot get the mistress it is 
well to take up with the maid, and here is as 
pretty a one as you will find in the New 
World,” said the page, pulling the two gentle- 
men by the sleeve and pointing to the lady- 
in-waiting, who seemed attentively regarding 
them through her mask. ° 

“ Let me present you,” continued he: “ Fair 
Mistress Gillian, here are two gentlemen, 
come all the way from Germany to kiss your 
hands. Welcome them.” 

“Your nimble tongue can speak for both of 
us, Master Roland,” replied the maid, laugh- 
ing, as she drew a step nearer. “But indeed 
gentlemen, you are heartily weleome—both of 
you.” 

“This must be my sister. My cousin 
would of course act the hostess in her father’s 
house,” said Westleigh, aside, and then 
continued aloud: 

“ Thanks, fair lady, for the weleome, and if 
you are whom I suspect, I shall yet claim a 
warm greeting. Meantime, allow me to pre- 
sent my friend, the Count von Bergmann, to 
your especial notice.” 

The count bowed until his lips touched the 
little white hand presented to him, and West- 
leigh withdrew a few steps, wishing to en- 
courage @ conversation between the two 
destined for each other. 

The sprightly page was at his elbow. 

“Take care what you are about,” said he, 
in a tone of playful menace. “That lady is 
already appropriated. Do not allow your 
bearded friend to become too much interested 
in her.” 

Westleigh stared at him in dismay. 

“Whatdo you mean?” exclaimed he. “Is 
not that young lady Miss Charlotte West- 
leigh ?” 

“ Hush, sir! not so loud. Yes, that is the 
lady’s name, except for to-night,” said the 
page, more seriously. 

“And who presumes to such a claim upon 
her, prior to that of her own brother?” asked 
Westleigh, indignantly. 

“Who? I, myself. Have you anything to 
- say in opposition, my lord brother?” retorted 
‘the page, in the same tone. 

“That remains to be seen, friend page. In 
the first .place, allow me to inquire your 
name.” 

“Roland. No matter for the rest, just 


now.” 
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“Very well, but please to remember that I 
am Miss Westleigh’s brother and natural 
controller of her destiny.” 

“Indeed. And might I inquire in what 
manner you have decided it?” asked the 
page, sarcastically. 

“She is to marry the Count von Bergmann, 
the gentleman at present conversing with 
her apparently to their mutual satisfaction.” 

“So much to the lady’s satisfaction that if 
I at this moment went and asked her to leave 
him and promenade with me she would do 
so, or if I asked for the ring off her finger, or 
the flower from her bosom, she would give it 
me,” said the page, with an easy assurance of 
manner, in the highest degree irritating to 
Westleigh. 

“I do not believe you,” exclaimed he, 
rudely. “And I eall upon you to prove your 
words. Miss Westleigh wears, I perceive, 
a bunch of forget-me-nots at the throat, out 
of compliment to the count, I do not doubt. 
Come with me, and ask her to give them to 
you in bis presence, if you dare.” 

“T will do more,” replied Roland, tranquilly ; 
“T will ask her to kiss them, and then to 
fasten them in the buttonhole of my doublet. 
Will that satisfy you of our good under- 
standing ?” 

Speechless with rage, Charles replied by a 
fierce gesture, and strode towards his sister, 
followed by the page, beneath whose mask 
could be perceived a sudden aecess of color. 
Coming close to the lady-in-waiting who was 
carrying on a very animated conversation 
with the count, he paused a moment, then 
kneeling before her said: 

“Sweet Gillian, I beg a boon, for fair love's 
sake. Is it granted ?” 

“ What is it, saucy page?” 

“T long for the blue forget-me-nots upon 
your bosom. Kiss them once, and then 
fasten them above my heart. Remember all 
they mean.” 

Westleigh clenched his hand, and frowned 
heavily, while the eount started, stepped 
hastily forward, then recollecting himself 
stood in suspense, staring at Gillian, who 
without a word unfastened the flowers, 
pressed them to her lips, then stooping over 
the still kneeling page, thrust the stems 
through the buttonhole of his doublet, 
saying: 

“There, silly boy, now’ begone.” 

“Thanks, dearest.” And the page seizing 
the little hand, kissed it, pressed it to his 
heart, and rising turned to Westleigh: 
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“Are you convinced? asked he. 

Charles did not at once reply, but after 
standing for a moment looking from one to 
another of the little group, he laid a heavy 
hand upon Bergmann’s arm, and said in 
German, while pointing to the page: 

“You or I must kill that boy. She loves 
him.” 

Bergmann looked at the object of his 
friend’s wrath, as he stood whispering with 
Gillian. 

“Poor boy!” muttered he. “It is but a 
childish fancy. We will cure her of it. Say 
nothing more to-night. This masquerade 
alters everything. Wait until morning shows 
every one in his true light. I am going to 
talk to our hostess who is at present disen- 
gaged, Amuse yourself also, my friend.” 

“Remember your promise. The hostess is 
my cousin, no doubt.” 

“T shall remember,” said the count, briefly, 
And Charles planting himself in a corner, re- 
mained a silent and somewhat gloomy spec- 
tator of the scene, while Bergmann made 
himself agreeable to the hostess, and Roland 
and Gillian glided away in an interminable 
waltz. 

Before the guests had all retired, the two 
friends, weary and somewhat disgusted with 
the opening of their campaign, sought their 
chambers and their rest. 

The next morning broke clear and lovely, 
and Bergmann rising early for a morning 
stroll found his friend awaiting him, They 
descended the stairs together, and in the hall, 
whence all trace of the late revel had been 
removed, they found a fine hearty old gen- 
tleman striding up and down with a brace of 
dogs at his heel He came forward at once, 
holding out both hands, and saying cheerily: 

“Good-morning, my lads. Glad enough to 
see you, Charles, and your friend as well, I 
was sorry not to meet you last night, but— 
why, Charley, you are the image of your 
father, boy! Brings the poor fellow back like 
yesterday. Well, well! Have you seen the 
girls yet?” 

“I can hardly say, sir,” replied Westleigh, 
somewhat embarrassed. “You know last 
night no one appeared in their own character, 
and—” 


“ Yes, yes, I see,” interrupted the old gen- 
tleman, laughing heartily. “Well, they have 
just gone out to the garden to compare their 
own roses with nature’s, I suppose. Come 
along and we will find them. This way, Mr. 
Bergmann.” i 
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And nothing loth the young men followed 
to a quaint old-fashioned garden, full of holly- 
hocks and tiger lilies, pansies and mignonette, 
love-lies-bleeding and ragged-robin, with 
many another bloom dear to our ancestors. 
Here among the roses they found two living 
flowers who came laughing to meet them. 

“ There they are, the two Charlies. One is 
your sister and the other your cousin, my 
lad, so you need not be particular whieh you 
kiss first,” said the unele, langhing more than 
ever, as he clapped Bergmann on _ the 
shoulder. 

Westleigh, meantime, accepted the chal- 
lenge with great alacrity, and having saluted 
both young ladies, stopped to look at them. 
Both were pretty, one with hazel eyes, and 
rippling bright brown hair, a saucy nose, and 
dimpled mouth, the other in the Madonna 
style, and yet with a lurking gleam of mis- 
chief in her great blue eyes, that might carry 
her quite as far as her cousin’s outspoken 
daring. To her Charles turned with out- 
stretched arms, 

“ This is my sister,” said he. “A brother’s 
heart cannot mislead him.” 

“Why, how could you possibly tell, cousin ? 
I thought you would take me for Mouse, and 
we should have such fun,” pouted hazel-eyes, 
adding, after a moment’s reflection: “I have 
it. You knew her last night, and you remem- 
ber her figure and the lower part of her 
face.” 

“Well, yes, to be quite frank, Cousin 
Charlotte, that is just the way I recognized 
her,” admitted Charles, with a laugh, in which 
all the party joined right merrily. 

“But you are not to call me Cousin 
Charlotte. I am Charlie, or if you like it 
better, Tiny, and your sister is also Charlie, 
otherwise Mouse,” said the merry little beauty, 
as soon as she could speak. 

“Very well, then, let me present my friend 
Bergmann to my cousin and sister Charlie, 
otherwise Mouse and Tiny, and bespeak for 
him all the affection I shall allow either of 
them to offer any one but myself.” 

And Charles Westleigh looked meaningly 
into his sister’s blue eyes, while Tiny ex- 
claimed merrily: 

“Indeed! And how do you know how 
many other people we have learned to like 
while you two gentlemen were stupefying 
yourselves at Gottingen ?” 

“That reminds me to inquire for a young 
gentleman whose acquaintance we made last 
night, and who declined to give any other 
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name than Roland. He is not here this 


morning, I suppose ?” said’ Charles, still look- 
ing meaningly at his sister, who blushed 
vividly, while her cousin pertly replied: 

“It is not the fashion in America for gen- 
tlemen to make calls before breakfast, and 


you will not find Roland less than the world 


of fashion.” 

“Come, children. The bell rings and I 
want my breakfast sadly. Time enough for 
nonsense afterwards. Come along.” 

And Mr. Westleigh led the way to the 
house, followed by the four young people 


jesting and laughing. « 

After breakfast came croquet, and Berg- 
mann with quiet Mouse for a partner was 
beaten by Charles and Tiny, until the latter 
threw down her mallet and proposed a ride. 

The liberal stables afforded a mount for 
the whole party, and they cantered down the 
avenue, Charles and Tiny leading, and the 
others following somewhat silently. 

“Do you know, Charles, I like Mr. Berg- 
mann ever so much better than I do you?” 
began Tiny. “He isn’t so cross and peremp- 
tory. You and I will quarrel fearfully if we 
are together long. I am convinced of it.” 

“Are you? I dare say you are quite right, 
but in the end, my charming cousin, it is 
_ always the stronger nature that conquers. 
- Did not you know that?” asked Charles, 
jestingly, but yet not without meaning. 

“So that I should come off victorious, you 
mean ?” rejoined Tiny, provokingly. “Well, 
I dare say it would be so, but I do not like 
you any the better for that. Now with Mr. 
Bergmann I should never quarrel.” 

“What a pity he seems insensible to your 
admiration. He is already quite devoted to 
my sister, whom in the end he will marry,” 
said Charles, with exasperating coolness. 

“Will he, really? And Roland?” inquired 
Tiny, flashing a saucy glance into her cousin's 
eyes. 

“Confound Roland. If he comes between 
me and my plans, he will be very apt to get 
crushed,” replied Charles, viciously. - 

“Will he? Dearme! Poor boy, some one 
ought to mention it to him,” laughed Tiny. 

“I think so also. Will not you be the fair 
envoy? You seem so interested for him?” 

“Tam indeed. I am afraid I love him as 
much as Charlie does,” said Tiny, suddenly 
serious and sighing deeply. Charles looked 
at her earnestly. 

“Do you really care for him, cousin?” 
asked he, presently. 
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“Indeed I do. Very, very much,” replied 
Tiny, sadly. 

“And he for you ?” : 

“Yes—that is—how can you ask me, 
Charles? But I am sure he cared for me 
more than for any one, before he knew Mouse. 
Now I cannot tell which he loves the best, I 


wish I knew.” 

And Tiny sighed profoundly. 

“Poor Charlie! If my sister has stolen 
your lover, she shall restore him to you im- 
mediately. It is well that I came when I 
did,” exclaimed Westleigh, with an imperial 
air. 


“And please will you put her in the corner 
for an hour, and not let her have any sugar to 
her bread and butter at tea?” asked Charlie, 
eagerly, and fixing her lustrous eyes full upon 
her cousin. 

“You laugh at me when I am trying to 
help you,” said the young man, reproachfully. 

“Forgive me. But it is so niee to know 
that I am to have Roland back again, and all 
to myself. O,I hope he never will love any 
one but me again, we shall be so happy by 
ourselves.” 

And Tiny, without the slightest apparent 
cause, burst into a ringing laugh, struck her 
horse smartly with the whip, and gallopped 
along the hard and level road at a pace far 
exceeding any that Westleigh felt at all dis- 
posed to rival. He turned to his friend, who 
with difficulty restrained his eager horse : 

“You like riding fast, Bergmann,” said he, 
“and I do not. Ride on, please, with my 
cousin, and I will take your place beside 
Charlie.” 

The count obeyed with alacrity, and 
Charles accommodating his horse’s pace to 
the gentle amble of his sister’s pony, devoted 
himself to becoming acquainted with her, 


wisely leaving the vexed question of her 


preference for Roland the interloper, until 
another opportunity. 

Mouse-Chariie, at first a little timid, and 
very much upon her guard with the brother 
who had already shown himself so arbitrary 
and violent, no sooner found that he was dis- 
posed to be amiable, than she expanded like 
a flower, and chatted away in a style almost 
as sprightly and far more deferential and 
amiable than that of her cousin. Charles was 
delighted, and silently assured himself that 
so sweet and gentle a girl must be also docile, 
and that he should after all find no trouble 
in persuading her to give up Roland and ac- 
cept Bergmann, and that the surest way to 
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gain his point was by working upon her 
affection for Tiny-Charlie. 

“What a lively girl our cousin is,” began 
he, carelessly. 

“Just like sunshine. O, she is the dearest 
little creature in the world when you know 


her,” replied Mouse-Charlie, enthusiastically. 


This was well, and Charles went on 
boldly: 

“Charlie,” said he, confidentially, “I have 
already discovered a secret, which I think is 
unknown even to you. Our cousin loves this 
Roland.” 


Mouse turned her head and made no reply, 
After a moment Charles continued: 

“Indeed, I am sure of it. She owned it to 
me. Now, Charlie dear, Iam sure you will 
not stand in her way if you can help it. Will 
you?” 

“No, Charles,” meekly replied Mouse, but 
still not looking him in the face. 


“That's a good girl. Then you will give up 
all idea of Roland for yourself?” 

“T shall always be very fond of him,” said 
Mouse, plaintively. 

“Yes, but—in fact you will not marry him, 
or give him any hope that you will do so? 
Promise me that, Charlie, as a proof that you 
indeed care for your brother’s wishes and 
happiness.” 

“Yes, Charles, I will promise you so much.” 
And Mouse-Charlie at last raised her soft blue 
eyes, and fixed them candidly upon those of 
her brother. He smiled approval. 

“That is all settled then, dear. And I, on 
my part, will give up my own pretensions to 
my cousin's hand, and help her to be happy 
with her chosen lover, although I must 
say—” 

He was silent, and after a moment Mouse 
quietly remarked : 

“TI did not know, Charles, that you had any 
pretensions to your cousin’s hand.” 

“Not pretensions exactly, perhaps,” replied 
the young man, a little confused. “But I 
thought it very likely I might fall in love with 
her, while Bergmann— and that we might 
marry at last.” 

“And now you don’t think you will?” 
inquired Mouse, with an air of angelic 
innocence, 

“No—that is, of course she is a very nice 
girl and all that, but I don’t fancy quite so 
much noise and demonstration. She is always 
bursting out in unexpected places like a heap 
of fireworks accidentally ignited. She makes 


me nervous. But, of course, Mouse, all this 
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is strictly between ourselves. I would not 


for the world have her know.” 

“Know that you have concluded not to 
marry her, do you mean?” asked Mouse, 
serenely. 

“ Of course not, child. No matter what I 
meant, only don’t repeat a word of it.” 

“No, brother,” replied Mouse, meekly. 
Charles felt disposed to kiss her. 
exclaim: 

“ What a nice girl you are, Charlie. I only 
wish the other were more like you.” 

“Would you marry her, then?” asked 
Mouse. 


“Perhaps. But was it she who played 
hostess last night ?” 

“You would not have thought she could do 
it so well, should you!’ exclaimed Mouse, 
with animation. “But Tiny is such a capital 
actress.” 

“No, I should not have supposed she could® 
keep still so long,” said Charles, coolly. And 
the conversation insensibly took another 
turn, and became so absorbing that Charles 
never perceived that they were returning 
homewards until his horse stopped in front of 
the house, and Tiny from the top of the om 
called to her cousin: 

“Come, Charlie, it is just dinner-time.” 
The two girls ran laughing into the house, 
and Juba, the black boy, took away the -. 
horses. 

“You are a fortunate fellow, Bergmann,” 
said Westleigh, with enthusiasm, as they 
went to their own rooms. “My sister is 
really a lovely girl.” 

“Certainly. And I also must congratulate 
you. Your cousin and fiancee is a veritable 
enchantress, She is full of witchery. You 
will love her to distraction, directly.” 

“TIT think not,” replied Charles uneasily. 
“And, Bergmann, take care that you do not 
either.” 

“My friend,” said the German, a little 
sternly, “you need not so often remind me 
of my promise. It is sacred, and I should 
not wish to suppose you could doubt my 
truth or my honor.” 

Again the two embraced, a la mode German- 
orum, and then went to wash their hands for 
dinner. 

The next three weeks passed like a dream 
of delight. The four young people were te- 
gether, or, when they occasionally paired off, 
it was generally Tiny and the count who un- 
dertook some active and daring feat, while 
Charles and his sister sat placidly in the 
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drawing-room, or strolled along the shady 
paths of wood, or garden, sometimes reading, 
sometimes talking, but always finding their 
tastes identical, and their pleasures the same. 

But Bergmann grew more and more moody, 
fitful and despondent. At last came the 
crisis. Bergmann, after an evening upon the 
lake, when he had rowed Tiny in a wherry, 
while Charles and Mouse drifted quietly in a 
dory, and read Tennyson by moonlight, de- 
tained his friend out of doors as the ladies 
bade them good-night, and after several 
futile attempts to speak, groaned out: 

“My Charles, I am a dishonored wretch. I 
no longer have a place among men. Kill me, 
I beg of you. You have theright. Take the 
life I have disgraced, or if you will not do 
that, suffer me to creep away to hide myself 
in a foreign land.” 

, “Bergmann! What is this!” exclaimed 
Charles, himself as white and as discomposed 
as his friend. 

“T have broken my promise,” groaned the 
count, smiting”his forehead with his clenched 
hand. “I do not love your sister, sweet and 
gentle aiden though she is, and I adore your 
cousin to that extent that I can no longer 
‘conceal the infamous treachery from her, or 
you, or myself. I do not ask for pardon, 
Charles, you cannot give it yet. But I go—I 
fly—and after I am forgotten by her, and 
after you are assured of the unutterable bliss 
of calling her your own, perhaps you may 
forgive and pity the wretch who will by then 
be dead to earth as to you.” 

He was literally rushing away, with what 
purpose Heaven only knows, when Charles 
caught him by the arm, passed his own 
through it, and walked along beside him in 
silence. At last he said: 

“Bergmann, I too have been disappointed. 
I do not love Tiny as I expected. I have 
never fancied her from the first, and besides, 
she is in love with the young man whom we 
saw on our arrival here. He has gone away, 
they tell me, but he will doubtless return.” 

“She does not love him—she told me so 
this very night,” passionately interposed 
Bergmann. 

“0, you have spoken to her then ?” 

“Pardon, pardon, my friend!” 

“But why feel so distressed, Bergmann? 
If she loves you and you her I shalt not stand 
between you, of course,” said Charles, mag- 
nanimously. “ Besides, I have concluded that 
I shall never marry. I shall not find another 
woman to suit me as Mouse does, and she is 
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my sister. We shall live together, and neither 
of us marry. In fact it is arranged.” 

“O, you have spoken to her, then” echoed 
Bergmann ; and the two young fellows sud- 
denly clasped and shook each other's hands, 
laughing merrily, at the double confession so 
oddly brought about. 

The next morning after breakfast, Berg- 
mann and Westleigh requested an interview 
with Major Westleigh, who received them in 
his study. Their errand was made known 
with as little delay as possible. ; 

The old man laughed aloud, and rang the 
bell. 

“Ask the’ young ladies to come here 
directly,” said he, to the servant who 
answered it. 

Five minutes passed, and the young ladies 
appeared,Mouse looking remarkably innocent, 
Tiny a little scared. 

Major Westleigh taking each by an arm 
stationed them in the middle of the room, 
then resumed his official arm-chair with a 
very poor pretence of severity. 

“Come, now, you gipseys,” said he, “it is 
time to put a stop to all this nonsense. Niece 
Charlie, go and give your hand to your 
brother Charles.” 

“But he don’t like me, he said he didn’t,” 
pouted Tiny, sidling up to Charles, and look- 
ing malicious fun in his face. 

“There, Nephew Charles,” proceeded the 
uncle, “that is your sister, my word for it. 
Now if you choose to give her to Mr. Berg- 
mann doit. It is your own affair, for you 
know him better than I do.” 

“ This, my sister!” 

“That, my friend’s sister!” exclaimed 
Bergmann. And without waiting for a for- 
mal surrender, seized Tiny in his arms, 
and sealed the compact of betrothal with a 
rapturous kiss. 

“And Mouse is not my sister, after all?” 
gasped Charles. 

“Not in the least,” quietly replied his uncle. 

“Then may she—O Mouse, will you—you 
know it was all settled that we were to live 
together—you wont refuse to live with me as 
my wife instead of my sister, will you?” 
stammered Charles. 

“Especially after your goodness in settling 
the whole thing before ever you came here,” 
suggested Mouse, with the most charming 
simplicity of tone, and the merriest malice of 
glance. But she did not repulse him when 
he proceeded to follow Bergmann’s example, 
and the major, complacently rubbing his 
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hands and looking from one couple to the 
other, presently remarked : 

“Well, as the girls seem to find themselves 
tolerably contented, young gentlemen, I do 
not know that I need object, although 
really—” 

“But Roland?” asked Charles, some 
minutes later. 

“It was I!” murmured Tiny, penitently. 

“And the chatelaine ?” 

“Was the housekeeper. Don’t be vexed, 
dear—uncle knew all about it.” 


“Yes,” interposed the major. “The trath 
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of the matter is, Charles, that the girls were 
half amused and half provoked at the confi- 
dent style of your letter and at finding them- 
selves disposed of without their own consent, 
so they got up the masquerade, and in fact 
the whole affair to mystify and tease you. I 
helped, partly for love of them and partly for 
love of fun, but the jest has gone far enough 
now, and I am rather relieved to find it end- 
ing so satisfactorily. So now to luncheon. 
All this talking has made me fearfully thirsty, 
and even turtle-doves feed occasionally 
Come, my children.” 


WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


I pon’? put these words at the head of my 
story because I entertain any respect either 
for them, or for the thing which they describe, 
as it is commonly understood. That belongs 
to the vealy period of existence, peculiar to 
no age or sex, but which sensible people— 
like myself and the reader—do usually out- 
grow with their teens. It is a concomitant 
of that season of indulgence in cheap senti- 
mentalism, which, with a large class of minds 
—not inferior ones—is as much a disease and 
as inevitable as measles or whooping-cough. 

This morbid fancy wreaks itself upon weak 
prose and weaker poetry; it dotes on moon- 
light and melancholy music, adores first love 
and eternal constancy, and has much to say 
of mysterious affinities; its heroes are dark, 
bearded men, with black eyes and slouched 
hats, who roam about with folded arms, 
and kind yet haughty manners, their talk that 
of gods, and their behaviour that of banditti; 
these interesting individuals finally meet their 
fate in some blonde, bewitching maidet:, as 
meek and flavorless as milk and water, who 
adores her hero, darkness, crimes, moods, 
tawny beard and all, and clings to him 
through thick and thin with woman’s devo- 
tion. This is no exaggeration. I’ve been 
there, and know all about it. I don’t pretend 
to be a bit wiser than my neighbors. 

But we don’t any of us like to think that 
we have bestowed so much fondness upon 
what proves to have had so little value; we 
can’t bear to admit that we’ve been hoarding 


up worthless chaff all the time; we insist ~ 


upon @ few grains of wheat. The moonlight 
and music e¢ cetera may be nonsense, but 
woman’s devotion is a veritable reality. 


Haven't we all seen it?—seen a woman 
cling to a drunken brate of a husband, to a 


reckless, good-for-nothing lover, sacrificing 


youth, health, her sense of right, her position 
in society, everything she should hold dear, 
for the scamp, who, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, kills her at last? All this is 
quite true. Pve seen it too often. And so 
far from admiring it, I am indignant at and 
ashamed of it. I insist that it is a weakness, 
I am sorry for the woman who makes such a 
goose of herself. 

I am not talking now of Christian charity, 
which forgives seventy times seven, only of 


that weak adhesiveness which sticks because 


it is too imbecile to let go, which forgets that 
the flame of life is a sacred gift from God to 
be assiduously nourished, but by no means to 
be foolishly thrown away for anybody. 


1 thought over all this the other morning 


after Margaret left me. She had just been 
telling me a story, and I, looking up in her 
smiling, blushing, tear-wet face, did not say, 
“O my darling, don’t you see what a goose 
you've been?” [I didn’t say it by a super- 
human effort at self-control, but I thought it, 
and a good many other things. 

Margaret is a charming heroine, a perfect 
godsend to anybody in the story-making 
business. She came to me a good many 
years ago, a sweet, fresh, spirited young girl 
of sixteen, as attractive as youth, and beauty, 
and intelligence, and the sweetest temper in 
the world could make her. 

I don’t mind confessing that I was in those 
days a little morbid. I had some money, but 
no friends; plenty of affection, but I didn’t 
happen to own anybody upon whom I could 
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bestow it; the best part of my life was behind 
me, and I shivered a little as I looked down 
the descent which I was beginning, seeing it 
led through solitary ways to a lonely old age. 

Just then brother Dick died. I was as 
sorry as I could be; but one can’t break one’s 
heart for a brother whom one hasn’t seen for 
thirty years. And so I was settling down 
into my ordinary state of quiescent resigna- 
tion when Margaret came. 

I remember it so well. It was one dull, 
drizzly afternoon in the autumn, when it had 
rained for a week, and looked as if it might 
rain for a week more, or a month for that 
matter. The parlor fire had got down; it 
was only a bed of hot-hearted coals, but the 
room was warm. Belzey, my cat—I affected 
cats, gentle, sensible creatures, unobtrusive, 
quiet, not unduly demonstrative, just the 
kind of pets for an elderly spinster—was fast 
asleep on a hassock in the corner. I had 
dropped my knitting, and was wondering 
why Mrs. Carew didn’t bring in alight. Just 
then there was a slight noise outside. 

“What is it, Beelzebub?” I said. I didn’t 
mean to betray the name—he was commonly 
known as Belzey—but I have inadvertently 
done so. You must excuse it. "Twas a whim 
of mine. “What do you hear?” I repeated; 
for he sat upright, regarded the window with 
an expression of interest, and growled. In 
an instant Mrs. Carew came in. 

“If you please, Miss Catherine, there’s 
company come.” 

This was important news. I hurried to 
the window. The Concord express was 
standing before the door, and the driver was 
taking off various articles of luggage. Pres- 
ently a small figure, so closely wrapped in 
shawls as not to be distinctly seen, appeared, 
and was lifted to the ground. 

“Who can it be?” I murmured. 

“That is for you to guess, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Carew, severely. “I’m concerned to 
know what we’re to have for supper. There 
is nothing but some bread and butter, and 
sponge cake, and that squash pie I baked to- 
day—no cold meat, or anything of the sort.” 

“O Mrs. Carew, never mind. Anything 
will do, I dare say, as it is a lady. Bring a 
light now please, quick.” 

“That’s true, ma’am, being it’s a lady,” 
said Mrs. Carew, who was rather intolerant 
of a masculine appetite, and she went for a 
lamp. 

In a minute more the shawled figure stood 
in my parlor, two soft, bright, eager eyes 
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searched my face, and presently a pair of 
clinging arms were around me. 

“O my dear Aunt Catherine, I should have 
known you anywhere, you look so much like 
poor papa! You'll love me, I know you will,” 
said a tender, vibrating voice. 

I looked curiously into the fresh, sweet 
face. 

“Are you my poor brother Dick’s child, my 
dear ?” 

“Yes, I am Margaret Rounseville, the 
eldest daughter,” she said, with a kind of 
affectionate pride. “Did not papa write to 
you about me?” 

“My dear, he said he had two little girls at 
school. I thought of asking you to spend 
your next vacation with me.” 

“We are done with school,” said Margaret, 
sadly. “Elsie is twenty, and I am only a 
year younger. Elsie has gone visiting some 
friends, and I thought, Aunt Catherine, you 
would let me stay with you until I could find 
something to do,” she said,,with a pretty air, 
at once appealing and independent. “I have 
a little property, you know.” 

“Let you stay!” I cried, winking back the 
tears. “I will let you stay forever and be 
thankful. To think I should have two 
grown-up nieces and not know them. I am 
a stupid old creature, my dear.” 

Margaret cried and laughed, and said she 
was sure I wasn’t stupid, and that I was 
wonderfully like her dear father, and that I— 
but I wont reveal all she said. She praised 
me beyond my deserts then and always. 

Then I took her up stairs into my cosiest 
bedroom, and I would have built a fire for her 
only she wouldn’t let me, and I helped her 
unpack her dressing-case, and in the midst of 
my delight over my newly-discovéred treasure, 
Mrs. Carew came to say that tea was ready. 

“And, Miss Catherine,” she continued, 
“might I ask if there’s a gentleman coming? 
Because, if there is, there is the butcher’s 
shop over the way, and I'll go while you are 
at tea.” 

“A gentleman, Mrs. Carew? What can 
you be thinking of? This is my niece, Miss 
Margaret Rounseville, whose father has lately 
died. The poor girl has no gentleman 
belonging to her that I know of.” 

“Ma’am, have you looked at the baggage ?” 
said Mrs. Carew, significantly. 

“No. What do you mean?” 

I went down stairs and peered about among 
the trunks which stood in the entry. 

“There, ma’am,” said Mrs. Carew. 
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“O,.1 see. Well, Mrs. Carew, that is a 
curious instrument for a young lady. I will 
ask Margaret about it.” 

It was a flute, a very handsomely-orna- 
mented instrument, slipped into a lady’s 
parasol-case, 


“ Margaret, my dear,” I said, entering her 


chamber, “ is this yours ?” 

“O yes! No, I mean. It is Paul’s. He 
forgot to send it away with his other things, 
and he put it into my hands just as I was 
starting, and I slipped it into my parasol-case. 
I don’t know what became of the box he 
keeps it in; lost, I dare say, he’s such a care- 
less fellow. But I was glad to keep the flute. 
It puts me so in mind of the dear old times 
when we used to sing and play to dear 
papa.” 

She spoke quite hurriedly, and her voice 
faltered at the last. 

“But, my dear, you haven’t told me who 
Paul is. Is he your lover?” 

“Paul is my cousin by my mother’s side. 
Paul Gregory, his name is. He was papa’s 
ward, and he has lived with us a great deal. 
But when papa died—he was very unfortu- 
nate, you know—the house was sold, and 
Paul’s things were sent to New York. He is 
in a law-office there.” 

All this as we went down stairs. One of 
my questions she had not answered, but I 
would not press the point. Her lover? Well, 
if he was, it was probably only a boy and girl 
fancy, that would die out if let alone. 

In a very little while Margaret was domes- 
ticated with us. My quiet house was never 
the same after she came. It was more blithe 
and sociable. In the dreariest of the winter 
days that followed, Margaret warmed and 
cheered us like sunshine. For two or three 
of the first weeks, she used to sit and make 
plans for earning money, going into close 
calculations, convincing herself in the most 
charming way that nothing lay between her 
and a competency; and when I assented to 
everything, as I learned to do, suddenly dis- 
covering some fatal flaw in her reckoning, at 
which she would laugh and color, and say, 
with tears in her voice: A 

“Tt wont do, Aunt Catherine. You will 
have to keep me still.” 

To which I used to reply that nothing 
could give me more delight than to keep her 
till such time as she went to brighten some- 
body else’s home. 

And so it was tacitly settled at last, and I 
was well content. Meantime, as Margaret's 
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beautiful and lovable character unfolded, I 
grew curious about her sister. 

“Is Elsie like you?” I asked, one day. 

“Ono!” with a look of surprise. “ Elsie is 
pretty. She is a little, smiling brunette, 
saucy, and gay, and charming. Elsie is a 
belle,” she added, with a little sigh. 

I was silent, and in a moment she said: 

“Aunt Catherine!” 

“Well, my dear?” 

Her innocent eyes fell, and the soft color 
flickered up to her cheek. ‘ 

“Am I—” she faltered—* that is—do you 
think me very plain ?” 

“You plain, Margaret?” I exclaimed, in 
astonishment. 

“ Because,” she cried out, almost sobbing, 
“T should like to look so that those who love 
me wouldn’t dislike to look at me.” 

Until this moment I had never thought 
whether my darling was what people called 
beautiful or not. But now I looked at her 
attentively. 

A broad, white forehead,'‘over which brown 
hair was parted smoothly—for this was before 
it became the fashion to crimp the hair so as 
to look as much like a negro as possible—a 
nose, well, a trifle too thick, a somewhat too 
wide mouth, that had a variety of smiles, all 
of them winning, and eyes of a soft, dark, 
tender gray. Not pretty with any common 
kind of prettiness, but something better than 
that. 

“ My dear child,” I said, gently, “ you need 
not fear that those who dove you wont love 
your looks, They are sweet enough to my 
eyes now, and some day you will be hand- 
somer than you are now. I shouldn’t wonder 
if I lived to hear you called magnificent.” 

She laughed and blushed rosily. 

“Then I shall be wearing diamonds and 
velvet; anybody who is magnificent must.” 

She never spoke of it again, at least, never 
until years afterwards. 

By-and-by I made more inquiries about 
Elsie. Margaret never did anything but 
praise her; nevertheless, I had a pretty 
distinct opinion concerning her, and that not 
at all favorable, before she came to us, which 
she did the next summer. 

It happened in this wise. My pet had gone 
about twelve hours with a shadow on her 
face. At the end of that time I said: 

“My dear, what troubles you ?” 

She hesitated. 

“lt is a letter from Elsie, auntie. She is 
very unhappy.” 
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“Wont you let me see the letter, my dear?” 

She looked disturbed. 

“Then I shall understand all about it, you 
know.” 

An hour afterwards she put the letter in 
my hands. 

“ You mustn’t mind,” she said, “ if she says 
things that seem a little rude. She don’t 
mean them—she don’t know.” 

“What is it that she does not know?” I 
thought, as I opened the letter, a dainty 
square envelop of the thickest paper. But 
the letter itself was written upon odds and 
ends in a manner that did not say much for 
the credit of the writer. There was a deal of 
desultory talk before anything came that 
concerned me; then it went on: 

“So, you see, we are dreadfully gay. But 
the Vances are going out of town in June, 
and what I’m to do with myself then, I don’t 
know. I think they might take me with 
them, and I’ve hinted so a multitude of 
times. But they are fearfully stingy. Mrs. 
Vance hasn’t given me anything since my 
party-dress at New Year's, and I wore that 
till I was ashamed of it; so then, Maggie, I 
took your lilac silk, and made it up with a 
tulle overskirt, and it did very well. Mr. 
Vance said I was lovely in it. Do you know 
I think she is the least bit in the world 
jealous of me. Absurd, isn’t it? But to 
return. Where am I going this summer? 
Would Aunt Catherine have me, do you 
think? That is, if I could put up with such 
backwoods’ ways as I suppose they have in 
W—. I should want a room to myself, and 
I couldn’t get up to breakfast till nine. Sup- 
pose you see. Don’t ask her outright if I may 
come. It would be just like your bruskness. 
But manage so that she will ask me. Then, 
if Mrs. Vance don’t take me with her, I will 
come. Do you hear from Paul? Mind it is 
understood I don’t breakfast till nine.” 

When I had done reading this letter, I 
should have liked to shake the girl who wrote 
it, although she was my deceased brother’s 
child. Presently Margaret came. 

“You are not offended with Elsie, auntie ?” 
she said, anxiously. 

“No, Margaret. Write at once and ask 
Elsie to come to us as soon as she pleases.” _ 

Margaret’s face lighted. 

“You are too good.” 

“Do you know this Mrs. Vance?” I asked. 

“O yes.” 

“Write to her also, and beg she will spare 
your sister to you for the whole summer.” 
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Margaret looked pleased and yet pained. 

“T will, Aunt Catherine. Fve been so 
afraid that she would invite Elsie.” 

The first of June Elsie caine. 1 knew the 
moment I set eyes upon her pretty face that 
I was right in my impressions of her. A vain, 
selfish beauty, thoroughly self-poised, cool 
and calculating. 

She moped about the first week; the second 
she declared she should die if ahe had to stay 
all summer in W——; the third she bright- 
ened up, and took pains with her toilets. 

“Aunt Catherine, who is the gentleman 
whom I see walking in the garden opposite ?” 

“T dare say it is Mr. Marsh’s gardener,” I 


“Mr. Marsh’s gardener is a gentleman, in 
the good, old, and only true sense.” 

Elsie’s forehead contracted. 

“You have such queer notions, Aunt 
Catherine. But you know I don’t mean the 
gardener.” 

“Ts it an old gentleman, with gold 

” 


“No, no!” cried Elsie, with animation. 
“He is young, and has a splendid figure, and 
a face—well, I didn’t see his face distinctly, 
but he has a dark, magnificent beard, and I 
think he must be handsome.” 

“Tt is Mr. Royal Marsh, then, I think,” I 
replied. “I believe he is handsome, though 
that is the least of his merits.” 

“Ts he rich?” demanded Elsie, with eager 
eyes. 

Yes.” ° 

Then came the question that I knew would 
come. 

“Does he ever come here ?” 

“When he is at home, which is only in the 
summer, Mr. Royal Marsh is a frequent visitor 
here.” 

“Then I shall see him ?” said Elsie. 

“Tt is quite probable that you will see him, 
but you needn’t imagine you can captivate 
him. His idea of a woman includes a good 
deal that you don’t possess,” I said, rather 
curtly. 

The confident, satisfied expression of Elsie’s 
face was most amusing. It quite dissipated 
my annoyance, which now turned upon 
myself. 

“If I hadn’t have put it into her head, she 
mightn’t have thought of it. Catherine 
Rounseville, you are a silly old woman !” 

Yet a moment’s reflection convinced me 
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that the instincts of a coquette were irrepres- 
sible, and Elsie was a coquette—a dreadful 
coquette for a girl of twenty. 

Now, to tell the truth, I had my special 
reasons fer looking forward to Royal Marsh’s 
return. He was the only young man I knew 
to whom | could willingly have given my 
Margaret, I don’t suppose he was perfect, 
but he had just the noblest nature in the 
world, And now here was Elsie coming in 
to spoil my plans. 

“She can’t do it, though. Royal knows 
tinsel from pure gold.” 

So I tried to think, but in my heart I 
doubted. Elsie could be so winning, and 
then her beauty was really remarkable. And 
men do so worship beauty, I reflected, 
mournfully. 

I don’t think Margaret ever knew why I 
was so particular about her dress in those 
days, why I insisted upon absolutely fresh 
muslins, and was so intolerant of hair in the 
slightest degree disarranged. 

But he came at last, one afternoon when it 
was too hot to do more than live. Everybody 
knows how limp and forlorn even nice-looking 
persons appear at such times. All but Elsie. 
She was a veritable salamander. The higher 
the mercury ran, the more lovely she was. 
Her eyes glowed, her cheeks were a clear, 
bright crimson, her olive skin smooth and fair. 

Royal was only just seated when the girls 
came in. Margaret came straight from the 
garden, where she had been gathering straw- 
berries. Her face was flushed, and excess of 
color was particularly unbecoming to her, 
because her beauty consisted largely in purity 
and delicacy of complexion. Her hair was 
pushed away from her temples, and her dress 
and fingers were stained with the rosy berries. 

“After all the pains I have taken,” I 
thought, dolefully. And then I looked up to 
see Elsie just sauntering in, in a graceful, 
nonchalant manner, peculiarly herown. She 
wore a dress of pure transparent white, with 
a purple sash and scarf,some purple flowers 
carelessly twisted in her hair, and her whole 
look was exquisitely fresh, and dainty, and 
charming. 

Mr. Marsh stayed almost the whole evening. 
Margaret and he talked, and Margaret was 
celightful, as she always was; but his eyes 
often wandered away from her, and rested 
upon the lovely girl who sat in the. great 
arm-chair just-where the light fell softest and 
made the most charming effects. At last he 
said: 
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“Do you sing and play, Miss Margaret ?” 

“A little,” laughed Margaret, “like all 
young ladies. But Elsie plays,” she added, 
pleased to think that Elsie could here come 
in for her share of the entertainment. 

Then Royal begged for her song, and Elsie 
rose, and, with her purple scarf trailing behind 
her, floated across the floor and took her place 
at the old piano. Itwasan old piano, one on 
which I had thrummed when I was a girl, 
and its thin, light voice was associated with 
those times when life was at its. acme, and so 
it had always been dear to me. Since Mar- 
garet had come, however, 1 had thought 
much about buying a new one. But nowI 
vowed I never would, at least while Elsie was 
here to show off upon it. The girl had a 
wonderfual,execution. Her fingers flew as if 
they were bewitched. She kept us all in a 
trance of wonder and delight while the per- 
formanee lasted; yet when it was all over, I 
thought I would give more to hear some 
sweet old song crooned by Margaret’s tender 
and sympathetic voice than those startling 
cadenzas and remarkable trills which proved 
Elsie’s power. 

“You have tempted me to a long stay,” 
said Royal, rising to. go. 

“Then we may hope you will come again,” 
I said. “Your house is full of company, I 
know, but that must not hinder your old 
friends from seeing you.” 

“It will facilitate it, I fancy,” said Royal, 
gayly. “Some of the company is not much 
to my taste. If you will tolerate me,I shall 
be only too glad to spend some of my leisure 
hours here.” 

He glanced at Elsie as he said this, and a 
peculiarly dazzling smile, which belonged to 
her, shone out as she met his look. After 
that I supposed my hospitality wasn’t neces- 
sary; but I added it, and he went. 

“Do you like him, auntie?” said Margaret, 
coming forward from the corner by the 
window where she had been standing for the 
last ten minutes, 

“ Yes, I like him.” 

“When Aunt Catherine speaks in that way, 
I know she is dreadfully in earnest,” says 
Margaret, laughing. “So, by the same token, 
I see this Royal Marsh is one of her heroes,” 

“He is hardly handsome enough for a 
hero,” said Elsie, in a certain cool tone of — 
disappointment that vexed me. “He doesn’t 
look nearly so well when one sees him close 
to.” 

“O, as to that, he is well enough; and, 
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indeed, he struck me as being a really superior 
man.” 

“Margaret Rounseville!” I exclaimed. 

“Well, auntie?” And she opened her eyes 
wide. 

“You speak very coolly of my favorite.” 

“Coolly!’ Margaret echoed in surprise. 
“Why, Aunt Catherine, what would you 
have?” 

What, indeed? The words were well 
enough, and yet they did not suit me. 

“What are you two quarrelling about?” 
said Elsie, looking at us with her most worldly 
expression of face. “Mr. Marsh is certainly 
a superior man, and Aunt Catherine says he 
is rich. He is, then, a desirable. parti, and 
would be a splendid acquisition to our family.” 
And she laughed saucily. niall 

“Don’t mind her, auntie,” said Margaret. 
“She is only in fun.” 

Yet Margaret looked hurt and disturbed, 
and I could see that her pride was wounded. 
There was just a shade of constraint in her 
manner when Royal came again. It wore off 
presently, however, and when he was gone, 
she praised him enthusiastically—too enthu- 
siastically to please me. She was quite too 
cool a critic, quite too much mistress of her- 
self, to allow me to hope that she was more 
interested in him than a refined and culti- 
vated young girl would naturally be in a man 
who did not disdain to draw upon all his 
stores to please her. 

The summer days went, as such days do go, 
brief, blithe and beautiful. The company over 
the way flitted soon, and then Royal got into 
the way of crossing over every morning and 
making his appearance at my garden gate at 
just such an hour. Then we had long after- 
noon talks and wood-rambles, and moonlight 
rowing on the river, and, chaperoning the 
girls, I got quite young again myself. All 
this time I could never quite decide whether 
any special attraction drew Royal Marsh to 
us. He was old enough to marry, and I knew 
he wanted to marry. Years before he had 
told me and I had half guessed how high was 
his ideal of womanhood, and I knew that all 
along he had waited for it. Now I was sure 
it had come in the person of my Margaret. 
Was the man not worthy to see it? Was he 
so bewitched by a pair of brilliant eyes and 
coquettish wiles that he was no longer him- 
self? Iwas mure than disappointed—I was 
grieved. I could not tolerate the thought of 
Elsie’s winning him. 

One afternoon he was with us, when a 
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visitor called me away. When I returned, I 
missed Margaret. Elsie’s voice, very soft, and 
low, and alluring, when she chose to make it 
so, was suddenly silenced as I came in. I 
fancied Royal looked embarrassed and half 
vexed. Half mortified I hastily with- 
drew. 

I went out into the garden, and here I 
called Margaret. She answered me from 
behind a clump of shrubbery, and, pushing 
my way in, I discovered her, flushed, eager, 
rosy, and busily engaged in uprooting some 
wild convolvuli, that, clambering the wall, 

had threatened to destroy some magnificent 
laurels. 

“See, Aunt Catherine; they are fairly 
choking the poor laurel.” And she held up a 
long, tangled mass of vines and leaves. 

“Yes, my dear. But Jamie Carew could 
have done that, and you could have sat in 
the parlor.” 

“Why, so I might, auntie; but do you 
know I find it quite dull staying in the 
house?” she said, with another tug at the 
convolvuli. Then, seeing my disconcerted 
face, she exclaimed: 

“Was I really rude, Aunt Catherine, in 
coming away? I thought Mr. Marsh seemed 
to find Elsie uncommonly good company,” 
she said, with a sly smile. 

Just then the gate-latch clicked, and we 
both involuntarily stepped aside a bit to see 
who was coming. The next moment Mar- 
garet’s face flushed, she gave a quick, glad 
ery, and had sprung past the syringas and 
was running down the avenue before I could 
guess what it meant. Quite confounded I 
followed, and was just in time to see her fall 
into the arms of a tall, dark, bearded fellow, 
whom I instantly disliked, because of his 
bearing so close a resemblance to the hand- 
some. banditti of whom I have spoken, and 
because he took the liberty of kissing Mar- 
garet, and that, too, more than once. I must 
own, however, that she did not seem to resent 
the freedom. On the contrary, she held his 
hand fast, and her face ran through a hun- 
dred phases of emotion, as, half laughing and 
half crying, she came up the avenue to 
present him to me. 

“This is Cousin Paul, I suppose?” I said, 
not waiting for the introduction. And then 
Paul took off his hat and shook hands, and 
did it very gracefully, and we all turned 
around, and there upon the piazza stood Mr. 
Royal Marsh, scowling fiercely, and Elsie 
smiling and nonchalant. 
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Royal bowed rather shortly as Paul was 
named to him and walked off. 

“Who is that fierce-looking fellow, eh, 
Elsie? One of your lovers?” ‘said Paul, tap- 
ping her cheek with cousinly familiarity. 

Elsie laughed and tossed her head, and my 
heart sank. 

It was wonderful how soon Mr. Paul 
Gregory was domesticated in our household, 
especially when one considers what a general 
disturbance the advent ef a man into a femi- 
nine circle always causes. It is understood 
then that meals must be served in season, 
and there must be a fresh dish every day for 
dinner. No more pleasant confounding of 
dinner and lunch, no more fairy-like feasts 
upon bread and fruit. I must say, however, 
for Paul, that he took extremely small pains 
to remember stated hours, and was quite in 
the way of appearing to breakfast about noon. 

The next morning Royal came in. Mar- 
garet sat upon an ottoman at Paul’s feet, and 
seemed quite content to look up in his face 
occasionally. That gentleman himself was 
reading his newspaper; but he laid it down 
with a languid grace, and began some talk 
with Mr. Marsh. It did not go easily, and 
by-and-by Paul took up the newspaper again, 
with an air which said plainly: 

“T leave him to you, ladies; I can make 
nothing of him.” 

Elsie came to the rescue in vain, and finally 
retired behind a window curtain in sullen 
anger. It was very awkward, only Paul and 
Margaret were sweetly unconscious. From 
time to time he read short paragraphs in a 
low tone to her, and she would look up and 
smile brightly. 

“Mr. Marsh,” said I, suddenly, “ wouldn’t 
you like to come and see my azalias ?” 

He followed me out into the conservatory, 
avery humble little place, which Jamie Carew 
and I prided ourselves upon. As soon as we 
were alone, he said, quickly: 

“That person seems much at home here, 
Miss Catherine.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Marsh. He would feel at 
home anywhere, I think.” 

“Are they lovers?” he demanded, abruptly. 

A spirit of mischief possessed me. 

“ Elsie and Paul?” 

He made an impatient movement. 

“ You know I don’t care for Elsie. I mean 
Margaret and this fellow.” 

“T did not know you cared for Margaret, 
Royal.” 

“Care for her!” he said, passionately. “O 


Miss Catherine, show me how I ean win her! 
She has been so cold to me. For teeks I 
have waited in vain for a kind word—an 
encouraging look from her; and this nan was 
the cause of it. I see it all now.” 

“T have been wofully blind,” I murmured, 
sorrowfully. 

“Who is he?. Tell me all about him.” 

I told him all I knew; it was not much. 

“He will bring her sorrow, he will bring 
her sorrow! He is weak and selfish!” said 
Royal, bitterly. 

My own heart echoed the fear. Fascinating 
as he was, Paul did not charm me. Why 
could not Margaret see ? 

The days went on, but the sweetness of our 
summer was gone. Elsie was alternately gay 
and cross Royal Marsh was strangely grave, 
and I was saddened. Day by day a sense of 
the worthlessness of Paul’s character grew 
upon me, and day by day I saw how Margaret’s 
life was bound up in him. 

By-and-by, when cool weather came, Paul 
found or made some business in the city close 
by. He used to drive out and spend Sunday 
with us, and then Margaret’s happiness was 
enough to touch any heart. But one day I 
found her in tears after he had gone. I 
begged to know the reason of them, and 
presently, angered by her reticence, I said 
some sharp things concerning Paul. 

“Aunt Catherine,” she cried, with kindling 
eyes, “I will not hear such things, even from 
you! You are cruel and unjust to Paul! 
Everybody is unjust to him!” 

“Margaret, do you love your cousin? Do 
you mean to be his wife ?” 

She grew white. 

“ How can you hurt me so?” she said, with 
a pitiful look that went to my heart. 

“ Because, child, if you do, I will help you 
if I can. Paul is poor, I know. I mean to 
give you a portion. Margaret, all I want is to 
be sure of your happiness.” 

She broke down there, and told me all her 
troubles. She had loved her cousin ever 
since she could remember. When they were 
children, he called her his little wife, and it 
was always understood that when they had 
the means they were to marry. But Paul 
had been unfortunate, and lately—” 

“Well, my dear?” 

“ He has lost all the money I gave him—all 
papa left me,” she sobbed. 

“ Margaret, do you mean that you put your 
little dot into his hands?” I said, unspeakably 
astonished. 
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“Surely, aunt,” she said, proudly. “I had 
a right & give it to him.” : 

Elsie coming in just here heard the last 
words. 

“You needn't look so surprised, Aunt 
Catherine,” she said, with an amused laugh. 
“Margaret has always saved up her pocket- 
money and given it to Paul. She did that 
when papa was alive.” 

“ Margaret, is this true ?” 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
whispered that it was. 

This, then, was the secret of the darned 
handkerchiefs, and mended hose, and dresses 
turned and made over, when 1, who knew 
her to be well supplied with money, had been 
in the habit of telling her laughingly that she 
was born to be the wife of a poor man. 

When Paul came next time, I took care to 
have a private interview with him. I had 
changed my mind about advancing means for 
his speculations, but I gave him to understand 
that I should take care of Margaret. 

“That’s very lucky for me,” he remarked, 
coolly. “There is no chance of our being 
married at present.” 

“You do mean to marry her then ?” 

“Of course I do. She’s a devoted little 
thing, and loves me dearly.” As though that 
was her chief claim to consideration. 

“Very well. But when you want any more 
money, Paul, come to me.” 

A week after this we were all sitting 
together in the little back-parlor. Royal 
Marsh was there. He had been away a 
month, and this was his first call. After a 


little while, Mrs. Carew came and called 


Margaret out. In about ten minutes we 
beard a loud, heart-broken shriek. 
“Good heavens!” cried Royal, aud sprang 


In a minute we were all in the dining-room 
across the entry. Paul was there bending 
over Margaret, who lay on the sofa in a dead 


swoon. 

“My God, I have killed her!” he cried, as 
we entered. 

There was no time for explanations. I 
called for stimulants, and ran for cologne. 
When Margaret opened her eyes, she saw 
Royal Marsh standing over her with unuttet- 
able pity in his face. I think she knew then 
for the first time that he loved her. 

“O save him, save him!’ she eried, ¢luteh- 
ing at his hands. 

At that instant the door-bell rang loudly, 


and Margaret sat up instantly, white and rigid. 
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“Paul, they are come! Fly—by the back 


garden!” she cried, in a strange voice. 


Paul stared at her, glared angrily upon the 
rest of us, and then, almost. before we knew 
his design, had stepped from the bay-window 
into the garden. : 

Again the bell rang, and this time Royal 
answered it. In a minute he came back and 
beckoned me out, 

“ Paul is in trouble,” he:said. 

“In trouble!” I echoed. 

“Tle has been uttering forged paper, and 
these men are here to arrest him. He is safe 
now for the present, I presume, and for her 
sake—” with emphasis—* I’ll see if the matter 
cannot be settled.” 

I thanked him fervently and went back to 
Margaret. Her sweet face was wild and 
haggard with pain. 

“O Aunt Catherine,” she said, as I entered, 
“T have feared something like this!” 

“And yet, my poor child, you love him?” 

“Yet I love him, and I should love him 
though he broke my heart twenty times, But 
his conduct is killing me.” 

It was killing her, indeed. Such wofu) 
looks, such conflicts between pride and love, 
between love and respect, and sense of right, 
I never saw before, nor until then did I 
realize what a woman suffers who attaches 
herself to an unworthy man. 

‘The week that followed this night was one 
not to be lived through twice. Even Elsie 
was subdued and saddened. At the end of it, 
Royal Marsh came in and said that it was all 
settled on condition that Paul left the 


country. His kindness had gone further, and 


secured and paid Paul’s passage to California. 

Margaret’s white face shone with gratitude, 
and her eyes grew tender as she listened to 
Royal's modest account. Then she went to 
him, took beth his hands in hers and kissed 


them. 


“God in heaven bless you forever!” she 
said, tearfully. “You are the noblest man I 
know. If only my prayers could make you as 
happy as you deserve.” 

His swart cheek reddened at her praise, 
and by-and-by he went away, loving her, I 
knew, more than ever. 


After this the days went swiftly on to the 
end. Paul sailed in three days, and there 
a parting scene, out of which my darling 
came white as a ghost, and all the light faded 
fram her eyes. 

“ If only he comes out of this reformed,” she 


said to me that night, “I can bear it.” 
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She did bear it as such women bear such 
trials, God alone ‘knows -how. Paul was 
gone three years, and in all that time I think 
Margaret never knew one moment of utter 
peace. I have seen her tremble and grow 
pale in the midst of mirth at a sharp ring at 
the door, and I, from sympathy, got into the 
same way, sorthat the thought of Paul was, 
in a certain sort, the death’s head at all our 
feasts. 


In that three years the current of our lives 
ran quietly enough. Elsie married by-and- 
by a man twice her. age, but with money 
enough to make amends for his seniority, 
She got all she wanted, and if he had been 
deceived he never found it out; for, poor 
man, he died within six months of the 
wedding, and Elsie came back to us, a pretty 
widow in black, and with a handsome fortune, 
She was a capricious and troublesome guest, 


but I tolerated her for Margaret’s sake, who — 


did not favor company in general. Royal 
Marsh was almost our only visitor. 

I always had thought his character pure 
gold, and now he proved it. A strong, tetider 
reverence grew up for him in Margaret's 
heart. I half wished he would try his fate. 
But he was almost angry when I hinted it. 

“Would you have me make lier hate me?” 

“But she likes you so much.” 

“Yes, she likes me,” he returned, gravely; 
“but all her love is for that man. Nothing 
will ever cure it but some great shock, that 
shall open her eyes to his utter worthlessness, 
Miss Catherine. I am oape he does not even’ 
love her.” 


“Not love her?” I cried, amazed, 
“No, not even in the poor way that such 


as he can love.” ; 
I was incredulous. And by-and-by, when 
letters came from Paul, saying that he was 


about sailing for New York, and that he 
hope? to make Margaret his wife and return 
speedily, I was quite sure Royal was wrong. 


Now we began to look for Paul. Margaret’s © 


eyes grew wistful. Nights when the wind 
howled and storms were abroad, she could 
not sleep, for he was on the sea. I remember. 


that in all those days there was a presage of 


woe. The reality came at last with stunning, 


force. The ship upon which Paul had sailed 
encountered a storm, and he alone of all the 
freight of life was doomed to be swept fron 
the deck. 


It was over now. 
longer of his disgracing his name, or breaking 
the heart of the friend who loved him. He 
29 
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that I could not be false to Paul.” 
There was no danger any ~ 


was safe at last) I think Margaret felt this 
in the midst of her trouble, and that perhaps 
the thought helped her to bear it. But she 
came out of that winter the chatow of ber 
former self. : 

That spring Elsie was making preparations 
to be married again, and we all busied our 
selves upon bridal finery. 

“Soon we shall have only each other, Aunt 
Catherine,” said Margaret, one day. “But, 
auntie, we'll have a quiet life—not a bright: 
one, but like the later autumn, quiet and 
cheerful; with a bit of the Indian summer 
splendor still lingering; and we'll grow old 
together, auntie, and fall at last as peacefully 
and resignedly as the leaves do.” ’ 

“TI wish nothing better for niyself, my love ; 
but for yoh, think, I am sure, there is a. 
brighter fate in store. i 

Her face kindled, and then her eyes filled. 

“i thought you knew me better,” she said, 
in a voice that showed how utterly grieved 
_ she was. 

It was no use hoping then; yet I did hope 
till ‘Royat came to me, a whole year after- 
wards, and told me that he had urged his 
great love upon her in vain. 

“ Dead or alive that man is my rival!” said 
Royal, bitterly. 

So I made up my mind to keep Margaret 
with me; not a hard thing to do if I had not 
cared for her happiness more than for my 
own. 

It often happens that we fret and fret 
against.a chain of circumstances, until at last 
we grow thoroughly tired, and become all at 


once resigned, just as Providence is ready to 
turn the scale. 

Elsie came in_one day, all in velvet and 
ermine, and discomposed, in spite of all her 
good fortune, as she often was, only this time 
it was not her servants, nor her dressmaker, 


nor her husband. 


“ What is this I hear about Margaret »” she 
said, hastily. “I met Royal Marsh yesterday; 
-I knew.something was the matter, and I made 
him tell me. Aunt Catherine, are you going 
to let her be such a foo)?” 

“T can’t help it,” [ said, despairingly. 

“Can’t help it! But/I can—at least, I will 


“It is no use, Elsie,” said Margaret, rising 
“Why do you speak so? You ought 


“ Palsé to Paul?” said Elsie, impatiently. 
*Margatet, Paul was a scoundrel, and you 
are a fool!” 
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Margaret stared at her in wonder. 

“I beg your pardon, but it’s the exact truth, 
and, as I was to blame, I am going to confess. 
That summer, when Paul was first here, he 
and I had a secret flirtation, that, I suppose, 


you never suspected. It was only pique on 
‘ my part, because I saw Royal Marsh preferred 
you; but it was dead earnest on his. He 
wanted me to elope with him, wrote to me 
"repeatedly that next winter urging me to do 
so, and when I accused him of perfidy 
towards you, he said Mr. Marsh was fond of 
you, and you'd soon forget him and accept 
Royal. Then, after I became a widow, he 
wrote me, renewing his offer, and one letter 
came to me not two weeks before he sailed.” 
Margaret had listened with slowly whiten- 
ing face and wild eyes; now her ashy lips just 
moved to utter the words: ’ 
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“Prove it!’ 

“Of course I will. .I brought ‘his letters. 
I always thought they might be of use, and I 
kept them. You know his handwriting.” 

Mechanically Margaret went over the proofs 
of Paul's treason ; then she slipped to the floor 
in @ swoon. 

“ Elsie, you have killed her!’ I cried. 

“Well, she had better die so than live 
mourning for that good-for-nothing man. 
But she wont die. She'll live and marry 
Royal Marsh.” 

Margaret did live, and so justified the first 
part of Elsie’s prophecy; and just now, as I 
said at the beginning, she came in to tell me 
that the last part is likely to prove true, and 
I controlled myself and did not remind her of 
how silly she had been. But I am sure she 
knows it as well as I. 


THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


O where, in the cells of the golden South, 
Does summer pause on an emerald wing? 
Where, in the Orient’s land of drought, 


Lingers the soft and budding spring? 
Tarry they deep in the mango bowers, 
Where the vine leaves twine through the cacti flowers? 


Where beautiful birds, with starry plume, 
Like meteors flash through the dreamy air? 
Where the cassia grove yields sweet perfume, 
When crushed by the tread near the tiger’s lair? 
Where the gum-drops show in a liquid gem, 
And the palm-plume quivers its graceful stem? 


Do ye hover over Grenada’s mosque, 

Where, ’mid citron groves, once the brilliant Moor 
Flashed through the halls of the gay kiosk, 

And Pelazo back to his mountains bore, 
Sharing with summer a gorgeous reign, 


"Mid the olive groves of haughty Spain? 


Or do ye pause where the Grecian girl 
Braids her tresses dark by the mountain spring? 
Where the Egean waves in the sunlight curl, 
While the coral-reef flashes and mermaids sing? 
‘Where ruined column and classic grove 
Temple the land that the Muses love? 


Come, for we shiver in darkened day; 

Our mountains bleach in a mantle hoar, 
The vales are white, like the tempest spray,— 
Beautiful stranger, return once more! , 
Every heart for thy presence thrills, 
Bounding to meet us over the hills. 


§ 
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A THRILLING REMEMBRANCE, 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


WueEn I was a boy of sixteen, a cousin of 
mine, a motherless girl, named Adelaide 
Starr, came to make her home with our 
family. We lived in the country, and I, who 
had neither brother nor sister, was very glad 
of so charming a companion. She was two 
years younger than myself, but rather tall 
for her age, with rich, auburn hair, a clear, 
animated complexion, and a mind at once 
sparkling and thoughtful. 

She came to us in the spring, and my first 
recollections of her are associated with the 
May flowers. As the floral season progressed, 


we enjoyed frequent rambles, and I took 
delight in culling for her the wild June roses 
that grew in profusion beside a pond, which in 
winter was the skating resort for all the 
young people of the neighborhood. 

It occupied a picturesque though lonely 
spot, the surrounding woodlands shutting out 
all human habitations, with the exception of 
the madhouse or lunatic asylum upon a hilla 
mile distant. 

Adelaide was charmed with the bright 
waters and the surrounding wealth of wild 
flowers. Little did she imagine a far different 
scene in which upon this very spot she would 
be called to act. 

I related to her the skating feats of the 
previous winter, and once I told her the 
story of “Crazy Zaiah,” now confined in the 
imadhouse. Poor Isaiah! His calamity orig- 
inated upon the pond. Here, years before I 
was born, had his reason gone out. But it 
was not while the birds sang, or the green 
frogs plunged, or the turtles peeped. Addie 
looked about her as if wondering whether the 
catastrophe happened by the gray stone just 
visible above the water, or by the rosebush 
upon the jut of land, or away in the centre of 
the lake. Then she gazed so pensively at the 
structure upon the hill that I repented 
having saddened her with the tale. : 

She, too, was a famous skater; at least, I 
judged so from her enthusiasm upon the sub- 
ject, and from her half wishing !t was winter 
—and I judged rightly, for was she not yet to 
owe the preservation of that lovely head to 
the dexterity of those fairy feet ? 

As time passed, we became more and more 
attached to each other from constant asso- 


ciation. At last came the winter. The great 
pond was frozen from end to end, arid no 
skater who swept its surface could’ rival 
Adelaide Starr. I could imagine her a 
swallow, with shining crest and beautiful 
bright wings. 

Often on the moonlight evenings, while the 
steel rang out and the madhouse was dimly 
shown in the distance, I pictured the skat- 
ing sports of other generations and the catas- 
trophe to him who was now called “Crazy 
Zaiah.” . 

Once in the old time, a number of very 
young boys came down to the pond. One of 
them, a bright lad of ten years, was named 
Isaiah Marvin. It was a dark evening, and 
the unpractised little fellows met with many 
a mishap. There were seams in the ice 
which caught their skates; there were 
treacherous sticks lying about it; and there 
were holes which they could not see. So, 
one and another fell; but it was as children 
generally fall—merely to spring up unharmed. 
Some stumbled into the springy places in the 
pond. What would mother or Aunt Mary 
say when the wet stockings should go home? 

Isaiah was the only tolerable skater among 
them. From the northern extremity of the 
ice, where the deep spring-hole was, away he 
swept to the south end, till his figure was 
lost among the little islands of wild rose- 
bushes,’ all leafless and frozen. Wheeling 
around, he had just started to return, when 
another boy, skating in the opposite direction, 
having slipped upon a loose stick, plunged 
heavily agaiust him. 

Isaiah was hurled backward, striking his 
head upon the ice, and then he remained 
motionless. The blow was so violent that it 
made a starlike imprint in the glassy floor. 
Vainly his terrified companions lifted his 
head, or moved the small feet and hands. 
With his cap lying near him—with the red 
and white comforter about his neck, and the 
skates upon his feet, he lay in silence. 

The boys drew to counsel. They were hor- 
ribly frightened—the poor little fellows! for 
the loneliness was terrible, there on the black 
ice in the darkness, with their seemingly 
dead companion. 

Crying, whispering or declaiming in round- 
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eyed terror, the little lads canvassed their 
position. They had heard of dreadful mur- 
ders—they had heard that boys had been 
hung! Grandmother had told them so— 
Aunt Clara and Uncle Jobn had told them 
so. Boys had been hung! Wouldn’t they 
be hang? Wouldn’t people say that they 
had killed Isaiah, just as the boys whom 
grandmother told them of had killed their 
playmate? And then they would have ropes 
put around their necks and be drawn in a 
cart! 

Sobs and downright crying worse than ever, 
attested to their credulity as this view of the 
case was taken. 

The children of that day were not like 
those of the present. They were more igno- 
rant, more simple, more the victims of imagin- 
ary and numberless terrors. And at last, 
Zaiah’s comrades, in their nine and ten years 
old simplicity, resolved to conceal his body 
under the ice. They dragged him towards 
the spring at the north end—red and white 
comforter, poor little skates and all, and there 
they laid him down, eluse to the open water. 

Then one boy hesitated, and his hesitation 
soon grew to positive objection. Another 
joined him, and again they all came to a 
debate upon the matter. 

Those who insisted upon concealment, 
feeling themselves guilty,and yet inextricably 
involved in horrors, finally took off their 
skates and ran crying away. The others were 
about following, with the intention of seeking 
aid, when Isaiah showed signs of life. How 
the poor boys cried for joy! They stooped be- 
side tlieir/playmate and raised his poor head, 
and tried to lift him to his feet. The arrival 
of older persons happily relieved them, and 
Isaiah was carried home. 

From that hour he had known but little. 
Always in winter his insanity was worse than 
at other seasons, and though forty years had 
passed since the accident, he was still at times 
a raving maniac. Once, escaping from the 
madhouse, he had come down at midnight to 
the pond. There, in the morning, his keeper 
had found him. The neighbors were sum- 
moned to assist in his capture, and all were 
terrified by his fantastic gestures. He was a 
very large man, of immense muscular power. 

The story of Isaiah made a deep impression 
upon Adelaide. In the ‘beginning of winter 
she had dreamed that a monstrous madman 
pursned her about the pond, and ever after, 
when skating there at evening, she had 
betrayed some timidity. 
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In January, the ice, which had been 
roughened by the skate-irons, thawed en- 
tirely, and shortly after the pond froze smooth 
as glass. I communicated to Addie the in- 
telligence, much to her delight. The area 
was larger than usual, and no one had been 
upon the new ice. f 

We set out for the scene at evening, think- 
ing to find a number of our acquaintances 
there; bat in this we were disappointed. 
The farmer boys, with their sweethearts and 
sisters, were enjoying the fine sleighing—a 
snow having fallen just previous to the freez- 
ing of the pond. I fastened the skates upon 
Adelaide’s little boots—real skating-boots, 
with which she had just waded through the 
snow—and away she glided as if borne upon 
the air. 

The excellent condition of the ice gave her 
artisti¢ powers full play. In the clear central 
space she made rapid circles, then darting 
out at an angle, she would sweep backward 
with wonderful swiftness. 

At length, while we were widely separated, 
she uttered a wild ery, as. if greatly terrified. 
Hastening to her assistance, I beheld, stand- 
ing at the mouth of an inlet about twenty 
feet in width, the gigantic figure of a man. 
He was bare-headed, with bristling hair dnd 
a horribly ‘fierce aspect. Beyond him, and 
between the hedge-like lines of wild rose- 
bushes, stood Adelaide, her beautiful arms 
upraised in frautic terror. 

As I approached, he turned towards me. 
The frightened girl, seeing his attention 
diverted, endeavored to escape by passing 
him. Instantly he rushed towards her, and 
as she wheeled despairingly back, I glided 
elose under his arm and reached her side. 
The inlet was a dozen rods long, narrowing 
as it went; but near its extremity was 
another arm of ice branching from this, and 
reaching in a circuitous manner back to the 
pond. Away we went, at such speed as we 
had seldom used till now. 

“He will kill us! he will kill us!” cried 
Addie. “We cannot get out! 0, it is so 
narrow !” 

But uarrower still was the arm at our 
right—not more than two feet wide, and at 
intervals almost wholly lost. 

“ Quick, Addie! Turn here+I will follow !” 
- We darted aside upon the branching path, 
and doubled upon the maniac: But the 
advantage was his, and without waiting to 
reach the point where we had turned, he 


‘came crashing through the bushes to inter- 
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cept us. It was a terrible moment. At what 
point would he cross our path? How we 
flew upon our sorely-tried skates! Little 
round hummocks, patches of deep moss, 
“white ice,” and ugly sticks—everything, 
seemed in our way. And the madman thun- 
dering through the crackling brush ! 

Once Adelaide ran straight over an island 
of briers, and bog, and snow, because in her 
tersey she had missed the little channel. But 
the maniac was too late. He rushed into the 
path at a point just behind us, and soon all 
three stood upon the wide pond. 

The peril was now greatly lessened, yet to 
escape from our position without aid would 
be impossible. Our sole hope was in remain- 
ing upon the ice, where, if Adelaide’s nerves 
could sustain her under the dreadful trial, I 
felt that we would be able to avoid the mad- 
man’s grasp. From his wild ejaculations, it 
became evident that his object was the pos- 
session of Addie’s head, from which ‘he 
intended to manufacture a “skate-boat.” 
The gleam of a dang¢rous-looking knife put 
his proposition in a fearfully practical light. 

He was Isaiah Marvin. Cold as was the 
night, his feet were clothed only with stockings 
—a most unfortunate circumstance for Addie 


and me, as they prevented his slipping. He 
may have lost his shoes in the rongh pastures 
which his poor crazy steps had crossed. 


Again he pursued us. The neighbors were 
too distant to have heard, had we cried out, 
and therefore in silence, and. hand-in-hand, 
we darted hither and thither. His agility 
was remarkable, yet our evolutions were 
abundantly more rapid than his pursuit. It 
was not pleasant, this dodging away from 
corners, this attempt to keep the middle of the 
area, this getting in andoutof “check.” One 
false move, and then—Addie’s head for a 
skate-boat! 

At last he paused, looking all about him, 
and muttering incoherently ‘in his fearful gib- 
berish. Then leaping aside, he seized a dry 
branch which lay at the foot of a tree beside 
the pond. It was long and heavy. With 
this he resumed the chase, launching the 
missile at us, or sweeping it around us, as 
we wheeled to avoid him. 

Now, in very despair at our situation, I 
began to shout as often as I could get breath, 
yet I was not disappointed that no one came 
from the far-off road or the farmer’s dwell- 
ings. 

Away to the south end we swept in our 
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now increasing panic, the madman at our 
heels with his huge stick. There we wheeled. 
Our pursuer was a good distance behind, but 


‘as we glided around to double upon him, he 


hurled his club like a “boomerang.” Strik- 
ing the ice, it spun towards our feet, and 
though we leaped up to avoid it, the catastro- 
phe came. A ringing of stee] made my heart 
sick. Adelaide tottered, and clung to me 
with both hands, while far out upon the ice, 
the runner of her left skate slid jingling 
away! 

The madman yelled like a wild beast.. How 
cunning he was, how quick to perceive his 
advantage! But there was still hope. Keep- 
ing Addie’s hand in mine, whileshe balanced 
herself upon one little foot, I drew her swiftly 
beyond the reach of those dreadful arms, 
skating as I had never skated till then. 

Around and around we went, and now that 
Addie’s safety depended wholly upon myself, 
I felt that I should never grow weary. Yet 
how long would she be able to glide upon one 


“foot? And would not that dreadftil forest 


branch be again thrown with fearful ac- 
curacy? It was thrown-—it came again and 
again, and I felt that in some way the end of 
this'seene must be near. 

In spite of my resolution, I grew in «want 
of breath. I was becoming maddened. At 
the north end of the pond I nearly skated 
into the deep, open spring. The maniac 
was closely following. Perceiving the gleam 
of the water, I bore heavily on the heel to 
avoid it, when again the huge branch glided 
along the ice, and both feet were struck from 
under me—Addie at the same instant falling 
by my side. The madman’s club, continuing 
its course, splashed into the pool. 

The maniac himself, coming at full speed, 
rushed directly overus, He caught at Addie’s 
cap in his wild career, snatching it from her 
head. Thrown from his balance by our pros- 
trate forms,.and unable to check his course, 
he plunged headlong into the spring. 

The ice beneath Adelaide and myself was 
yielding, and it required all our activity to 
escape from our position. Then instantly 
throwing off our skates, we ran homeward. 

An hour later, when the neighbors visited 
the pond, the madman was found still alive in 
the deep-water, supporting himself by ¢ling- 
ing to the ice and to the dry branch which he 
had placed upon it. The shock had dispelled 
his frenzy, and in a state of utter exhaustion 
he was carried back to the asylum. 
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To say that Benjamin Croul was habitually 
guarded in all his actions and expressions 
would but faintly express the truth. He was 
a tall, erect, dark-complexioned man, with 
blue eyes, firm mouth and closely-shaven 
face. He always thought twice before he 
spoke, and his words were never loud nor 
fast. His expression was one of ever-abiding 
and self-conscious sanctity, while a certain 
twinkle about his eye and merciless look 
around the mouth said plainly he would rather 
roast a sinner any day than eat a good meal. 
Benjamin Croul was a retired merchant, 
who had a few thousands laid aside with 
which he occasionally speculated judiciously. 
He lived in good style, with a maiden sister 
and a daughter, who had not known a 
mother’s care since her fourth year. At the 
time of which we write she was eighteen, and 
her charms of mind and person had drawn 
unfo her many admirers. Among them was 
one young man who gave her his whole love, 
and who had the satisfaction of knowing it 
was returned. His name was George Went- 
worth, and he was well off, steady, industrious 
and ardent. 

Our first introduction to him shall be in 
the office of Benjamin Croul, where he went 
one fine Monday morning on “ particular and 
private business.” Mr. Croul favored him 
with an interview, when he proceeded to 
toake known his errand. He loved Lucy, and 
Lucy loved him; but Lucy was a conscien- 
tious and dutiful girl, and he must see her 
respected father and have a talk with nie. 
For that purpose he had now come. 

“TI am well off,” said George, in a plain, 
business-like way, for he was talking to a 
business man, “I have a good business, I be- 
lieve I am a victim to no bad habits, I think 
I could make Lucy happy, and—do>you give 
your consent to our marriage ?” 

Mr. Croul leaned back a trifle further in 
his chair, assumed a grave expression of 
countenance, and, after some thought, said: 
“George Wentworth, you are a worthy 
young man; you are well off and industrions, 
but with my consent you cannot marry my 
daughter Lucy.” 

George. with an exclamation of surprise 
and a start, exclaimed: 
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“What, sir! Do I understand you to say I 
cannot marry your daughter?” 

“With my consent you cannot marry her,” 
repeated Mr. Croul, in a slow, firm tone. — 

“And why, sir? What is your objection ?” 

“My objections, young man, are of such a 
nature as to forbid discussion here at this 
time.” 

“Do you refuse to tell me what they are?” 

“I decline, at present, to mention them. 
It is enongh that they are irremovable and 
insurmountable.” 

“Then, sir,” said George, drawing himself 
up, “I demand to know them. If they are so 
important, it is my right to know them.” 

“Mr. Wentworth,” replied Mr. Croul, with 
a slightly perceptible increase of stateliness, 
“you are going altogether too far when yor 
presume to make such demands on me. You 
have my decision; that is enough. The 
reasons I might give would in no way alter 
the case. My daughter you cannot marry.” 

Mr. Croul spoke these last words slowly and 
with distinct and deliberate emphasis. 

George gazed at the old man, so impene- 
trable in his armor of reserve and caution. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ you blight your daughter's 
happiness and mine. You use your authority 
as a despot uses his power. You refuse what 
is essential to our happiness, and yet you are 
silent as to the motives that influence you. 
It would be some satisfaction to know the 
grounds of your refusal, to know if there be 
good and sufficient cause, and if so what it is, 
for my not marrying your daughter. But you 
have chosen to have it so. It is your will te 
act the despot. Tyrants, however,” said he, 
his voice rising, “sometimes live to see their 
subjects rebel and escape from their cruel 
clutches.” 

Mr. Croul listened in silence. After George 
had ceased speaking, and he had taken suffi- 
cient time to reflect, he said: 

“Mr. Wentworth, you are excited—” 

“ Heaven knows I am!” 

“You are excited, and perhaps not without 
cause. But you little know of what you 
speak. The reasons for the answer I have 
given you are, as I said before, insurmountable. 
It would do you no good to know them. But 
‘go, now. Leave me. I will reflect on this 
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matter, and possibly may conclude to say to 
you more than I have. But beware, I say— 
mark my words—beware of pressing me too 
hard to reveal what you ask!” 

“Do you threaten—” began George. 

“IT make no threats. But go, I repeat, and 
you may hear from me again before long.” 

“T leave you,” said George, “ but I do not 
give up my object. No! My love is too 
strong for that. It will overcome all 
obstacles.” 

The old man waved his hand impatiently, 
and George departed. 

He wended his way through the crowded 
street, not heeding where he went. He was 
truly at.a loss to know why Benjamin Croul 
had refused him the hand of his daughter. 
And as he reflected on the matter it became 
no more apparent to him. 

“ He has some hidden motive,” the young 
man thought; “can the love of money be at 
the bottom of it? He fs rich, and penurious, 
but I think not miserly. Heavens!” and he 
clenched his fists, “ what torture, to see him 
so cool and immovable, refusing to give me 
the slightest satisfaction. Poor Lucy—what 
will she say! Pity she is so conscientious! If 
*twere not for that we would defy the old 
reprobate, and fly to some distant spot, there 
to— But what nonsense is this. Here Iam, 
well off, of good habits, fairly educated, and 
industrious. I will know the old man’s 
reason, or I'll marry her in spite of all his 
power and dignity.” 

With these and similar thoughts revolving 
through his mind he walked on until hé came 
to the entrance of a theatre. Obeying a sud- 
den impulse he purchased a ticket and went 
in to witness the play. As may be readily 
imagined, he paid but little heed to the per- 
formance, and when it was over he could 
neither have told the name of a single actor 
nor the subject of the play. He went to his 
lodgings at a late hour, passed a restless 
night, and in the morning sat down moodily 
to.a breakfast of rolls and coffee. While he 
was yet at the table a note was brought to 
him. He opened it with a slow, indifferent 
air, which changed to one of lively interest as 
he read the following: 

“Oct. 20th. 

“My Dear Sim:—If you can make it con- 
venient to call at my office at ten o’clock 
this morning, perhaps you may succeed in 
gaining more satisfaction than in your late 
interview with me. Yours, 


“To George Wentworth, Esq. §BENJ. CROUL.” 


“More satisfaction,” thought George; 
“humph, I wonder what he means by that. 
His objections were insurmountable he said, 
and irremovable. It can’t be that he is going 
to consent. No, it must be that he is going 
to reveal the wonderful secret that stands be- 
tween Lucy and me. I would like to know 
what it is, and perhaps the ‘satisfaction’ I 
am to receive is simply a revelation of the - 
great obstacle. Speculating wont solve the 
question, however, and so I'll ‘be on hand 
promptly.” 

As it was yet only eight o’clock, he went to 
his room and penned a long epistle to Lucy, 
wherein he gave an account of his interview 
with her father, expressing his failure to 
comprehend his refusal either to give con- 
sent to their marriage or to state any reasons 
for his action. He begged Lucy to plead with 
him herself, and try, by her entreaties, to in- 
duce him to change his mind. His letter was 
pervaded with a spirit of love, determination 
and pluck, and was altogether such an epistle 
as might be expected from a young man ot 
George’s temperament and surroundings. 

At ten o’clock promptly he was at the door 
of Mr. Croul’s office. He had not to wait, but 
was immediately shown into the private room 
of that gentleman. 

Mr. Croul was sitting at his table, and as 
George entered he was putting a letter he 
had just sealed in a small pigeon hole. He 
was careful to lay it with the superscription 
down, so that no one might see its destina- 
tion. His whole desk was arranged with the 
most scrupulous neatness, not a scrap of 
paper being in sight upon which an ink mark 
could be seen, and even the blotting paper 
occupying a snug corner whére no prying 
eyes could reach. The waste basket was 
under the table at his feet, and closely 
covered. No one, by entering Benjamin 
Croul’s office, could gain the least inkling 
concerning his business, or even the character 
of his handwriting. 

“Well, Mr. Croul,” said George, “I received 
your note, and am here on time, I believe.” 

Mr. Croul took out his watch, looked at it, 
and bowed gravely. , 

“Mr. Wentworth,” he said, “ you may won- 
der at the question I am about to ask you. 
But I ask it in all seriousness, and wish you 
to consider well your answer. Then you 
alone will be responsible for the consequences. 
I ask you, do you wish me to make known to 
you my objections to your marrying my 
daughter Lucy?” 
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*I most certainly do,” replied: »George, 
firmly, the liveliest emotions of ‘curiosity and 
anticipation inwardly agitating him. 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Croul.::* The 
marriage which you desire is fraught with 
eonsequences most dreadful, and must bring 
with it calamities and sorrows enough to ap- 
pall the bravest heart. When my revelation 
shall be completed you will shrink with 
horror from the act you are.so.bent on. But 
in order not'to waste time, step with me into 
my carriage. We will have to make an hour's 
jowney, and during that time I will unfold 
the tale.” 
With much wonder and*some incredulity 
George accompanied Mr. Croul to the street, 
where they entered the latter gentleman's 
private carriage and drove off at a brisk pace. 

They soon left the business streets and 
entered more quiet thoroughfares, finally 
taking a road that led beyond the limits of 
the great city. Mr. Croul then spoke and 
said 


“My young friend, what I have to say con- 
cerns my life history. It is with great effort 
that I can bring myself to commence on the 
subject, so painful is the record. Twenty 
years ago I married a young and beautiful 
girl whom I fondly loved. ‘She returned my 
love with all the fervor a young heart could 
wish. We lived happily fer two years, and 
then God sent a beautiful baby-girl to shed 
its light around us. O, how dear she was to 
us! We christened our Lucy—” 

“Lucy,” involuntarily exclaimed George: 

“Yes, the same whom you now seek to 
wed. No one knows the comfort we took 
with her. Her happy face and childish ways 
cast a halo of joy around our whole being. 
We were happier, if possible, than ever. Well, 
little Lucy grew, and léarned to walk, and 
talk, and sing, and play. I was prosperous 
in business, our health was good, and nothing 
seemed wanting to complete our happiness. 
Ours was perfect contentment. 

“Bat a day of sorrow awaited us. One 
day, shortly after litthe Lucy's third birthday, 
I was going home at noon, and when within 
a short distance of the house, saw my little 
daughter run out of the front door, into the 
yard, uttering wild cries of terror. As she saw 
me she hastened to me and sprung into my 
arms. I asked her what the matter was. 
Amidst her sobs and tears she said her 
mother had been whipping her, and, when she 
cried, laughed at her. You may imagine my 
great astonishment at this when I inform you 
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‘that we had never had oceasion to administer 
the slightest punishment to Luey. imagined 
she must have suddenly undergone a trans- 
formation, to commit am act’ deserving of 
chastisement. However, I endeavored to 
comfort her and quiet her convulsive sobbing, 
and hastened on into the house. 

“Arriving there, I found my wife seated at 
her piano, singing @ song and playing a 
brilliant accompaniment. -On-observing me 
enter, with Lucy in my arms, she suddenly 
ceased playing, and, with such an expression 
of cunning mirth on her countenance as I 
had never seen before, she uttered a silly 
titter and ran up to me and kissed me. Her 
conduct seemed strange in the extreme, for 
she took no notice of Lucy’s tears. 

“*What is it? What does it all mean? 
What has Lucy been doing? I inquired, 
hastily. 

“*Doing?’ Nothing that I know of? she 
replied ; “why do you ask ?” 

“*Bat what is the cause of her crying? 
Why did you whip her?’ I asked. 

“Crying? whip her? I did not whip her. 
And is she erying? Why, how fanny! 

“*Panny!’ Lexclaimed, in some impatience. 
“I don't think it is funny at all. I met her 
running out of the door, crying, and she said 
you had been whipping her.’ 

*“* Did she, though ?” exclaimed Maria (my 
wife’s name), with a flash in her eye I had 
never seen before. ‘I'll take that out of her! 
I'll teach her to tell such stories. The litt!e 
witch? And she suddenly gave her a thump 
on the forehead. 

** For God’s sake, Maria,’ I exclaimed, ‘ tell 
me what is the matter! 

“Up to this moment she had peen laugh- 
ing, but now she suddenly put both hands up 
to her head, and, bursting into a hysterical 
sob, hastened to her bedroom. She lay down 
on the bed, cried violently for a few moments, 
and, allowing no one to approach her, sunk 
into a troubled slumber, from which she 
awoke with a high fever. I summoned the 
doctor, who gave a few simple remedies, but 
did not seem to think any illness of conse- 
quence would result. And sure enough, she 
was up and apparently as well as ever ina 
few days. 

“As you may imagine, I was very much 
concerned about this affair. I said nothing 
about it to my wife, as the slightest allusion 
to the subject seemed to give her pain. 

“But I must hasten my narrative,” said 
Mr. Croul, looking out of the carriage win- 
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dow, “for im five minutés we shall be. at our 
destination.” 

. George looked out, and saw, some distance 
abead, within a yard enclosed by a high wall, 
a large, glaomy-looking brick building. ‘This 
was the only structure, save a small frame 
dwelling, within a mile. Mr. Croul resumed: 

“Things went on as usual for about a 
month, when the same circamstances—almost 
exactly the same in detail—occurred again. 
And again in a week, I came home, and 
found my wife leaning from a chamber win- 
dow with her pet dog suspended by a strong 
cord around its neck. She was swinging the 
animal from side to side, and laughing in 
long, loud peals. Again I found her on the 
roof of our house, with an armful of plates, 
throwing them on the stone walk below, 
screaming with mirth. Similar occurrences 
took place after that with increasing fre- 
quency. My wife, as you must have already 
inferred, was becoming crazy. In less than a 
year from the first occurrence I have related, 
she was a confirmed, incurable lunatic.” 

Mr. Croul paused, as if he were struggling 
for the mastery with his emotions. George 
was dumb with astonishment and expectancy. 

They now approached the gate of the wall 
which enclosed the stone building. 

“We were compelled to put her in an 
asylum, where she has been ever since, & 
raving maniac. I brought you here to show 
you the fearful wreck of what she once was.” 

.Mr. Croul appeared greatly agitated, and 
seemed to control himself with difficulty. 
Suddenly he was his old austere, firm, cau- 
tious self, with no emotion manifest in his 
countenance, and no weakness in his tone. 

“T have brought you here to show you my 
wife,” he said, which ought to be enough to 
prevent any man from desiring to wed her 
daughter. But think not that my story is 
ended. I have more to tell you, which I will 
do on my return.” 

The carriage now stopped. Mr. Croul got 
out, went into a small building near the gates, 
and quickly returned. The gates were opened, 
and they drove up a broad roadway. 

On each side was a large lawn, with trees 
growing at various distances apart. The grass 
was trimmed closely, and everything arranged 
with the most scrupulous neatness. 

A young man about twenty years of age 
stepped up to the visitors, grasped George’s 
hand, and inquired with an air of anxiety: 

“Ts the queen any better? And did she 
send any word to me?” 


'#Jaeckson!” called an attendant, “this 
way!" 

‘The lunatic obeyed the command with a 
crestfallen air. ; 
. The two visitors entered the asylum by a 
flight of broad stone steps, and were ushered. 
into: the private office of Doctor Madden. 

The doctor was a small, compactly built 
man, with a partially bald head and a sharp 
gray eye. His movements were quick, his: 
glanee penetrating, and he had the airof one’ 
who could take in a whole situation at a 
glance, and then prove himself equal to any 
emergency. He glanced at George, and then 
gave Mr. Croul an inquiring look, as if to ask 
if he had brought him another patient. Mr. 
Croul said: 

“Doctor Madden, this is my young friend, 
Mr. George Wentworth, whom I have 
brought to show around the institution a 
little.” “ly 

“O,I am very happy to meet Mr. Went- 
worth, and shall take pleasure in exhibiting 
to him the various phases of the human mind 
in an abnormal condition. Have you ever 
before visited an insane asylum, sir?” 

. “ Never,” said George, “and I would not be 
here now were it not for a particular object.” 

“Some friend you wish to see, perhaps.” 

Here Mr. Croul took the doctor aside, and 
conversed with him for a few moments in a 
low tone. 

“A very sad case,” said Doctor Madden, 
turning to George, “and one of our confirmed 
ineurables. Very sorrowful circumstances. 
Terrible sight to see her. My dear sir, you 
must summon all your self-command and 
resolution.” 

“Do not fear, sir,” replied George; *I am 
no coward, and my nerves are strong.” 

The doctor led the way thfongh a long 
hall, up a flight of stairs, to another hall 
branching off at right angles, and finally ap- 


- proached a door locked and barred. Several 


mild lunaties had followed them, and kept up 
a continual chatter with their talk, gibberish 
and laughter, but now, at a wave of the doc- 
tor’s hand, they turned about and fled, some 
skipping merrily, some moping sullenly, some 
inadly running, and others hopping arm in 
arm, each giving vent to his feelings in some 
peculiar manner. 

“ These,” said the doctor, “ are cases which 
are not violent, and which we have hopes of 
recovery. This is the hour for them to as- 
semble together for recreation.” 

He unlocked the securely fastened door 
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they had by this time reached, and motioned 
his visitors to precede him. They entered a 
large, square room, on one side of which were 
a row of cells, which could only be entered 
by opening large doors composed of bars of 
iron. 


In these cells were the incurables. From 
between the bars peered faces distorted and 
rendered horrible by passion, sorrow and 
hallucination. Some were screaming, others 
muttering savage threats, and others only 
glared fiercely from their confinement. 

They proceeded to one cell in a further 
corner of the room, which was thickly padded 
on all sides. Crouched down in one corner 
‘was a woman with her clothes in shreds, her 
hair tangled, and her face disfigured by 
scratches. As the two approached closely she 
sprang up, looked defiantly at them for a mo- 


ment, and then laughed a harsh, grating 
laugh. 


“ You are shocked, aint you ?” she screamed, 
“at my torn clothes and tattered garments. 
But see here! and here! and here!” 

And with each exclamation she leaped 
against the walls of her room with violence. 
She then plunged her hands into her hair, 
jerked her head from side to side, and threw 
herself on the floor, uttering a torrent of 
curses and blasphemy. Finally she suddenly 
became silent, and sat looking at her visitors 
with her large, rolling eyes. She was ap- 
parently about forty-five years of age, and 
bore traces of former beauty. 

Mr. Croul and George turned away from 
the spectacle with loathing, the doctor alone 
maintaining his ground and looking steadily 
at the maniac. 

“And this—” said George. 

“Is my once happy and beautiful wife,” 
said Mr. Crouk 

“The mother of Lucy!” George groaned. 

“The mother of Lucy, whom you would 
wed, and call your own through life!” 

“Ay, indeed I would,” spoke up George; 
“T would dismiss all thoughts of this raving 
maniac. What has she in common with. the 
beautiful girl whom I love? If this was the 
revelation that was to drive love from my 
heart and truth from my lips, our journey has 
been made in vain—” 

“ Stop!” interrupted Mr. Croul. “ My tale 
is not done yet. The worst is to come. While 
we are returning I will finish!” 

His voice was harsh, and unwontedly loud. 
His gray eyes flashed defiance, and his ex- 
pression was that of one who would not be 
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baffied, rather than that of a man bereft of 
comfort and the light of his home. 

George looked and listened in surprise. 
The old man’s manner arrested his attention, 
his half-triamphant tone, as it seemed, 
appearing strangely out of place. All were 
silent for a moment. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the doctor, “are 
you satisfied? Shall we go now ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed George, “let us go. 
Let me hear the end of this dread tale, and 
know the worst as soon as possible.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Croul, in a weak and sub- 
dued tone, now his old cautious self again, 
“let us go. I would fain finish my sad tale, 
and dismiss these harrowing thoughts from 
my mind.” 

The doctor led the way out, and they 
passed through the halls back to the office. 

“ Would you like to walk about the grounds, 
sir?” said the doctor, toGeorge. “Mr. Croul 
and I have alittle private business to transact, 
and perhaps you can amuse yourself among 
our harmless patients, who are at present 
taking air and exercise.” 

George assented, and was soon wending his 
way around the smooth grass plot. He kept 
aloof from the patients as much as possible, 
as he was in no mood either to be amused by 
them or amuse them. He walked about 
musing on his unhappy lot, for the words of 
Mr. Croul made a deep impression ou him, 
and he could not regard them as meaningless. 
As he wandered off in one corner of the yard, 
he looked up at one corner of the building, in 
a quarter remote from that which he had 
visited, and observed a row of small windows 
crossed and recrossed with heavy bars of iron. 
He wondered at this, as he had, as he 
thought, been to the apartment where the 
most violent ones were confined. He had 
heard of private madhouses, where those who 
had evil designs on their fellow-men could 
have them confined, whether sane or insane, 
and rest assured that they would remain 
there, secure from escape or observation. As 
his thoughts took this turn he gazed more at- 
tentively at the barred windows, and as his 
eye glanced from one to the other, he saw a 
pale face peering out into the light of day. 
With no particular purpose in view, but for 
lack of better employment, he closely watched 
its movements. Her face turned, first one 
way, and then the other, and then, as if satis- 
fied, looked directly at George until his at- 
tention was enchained. Then a small white 
handkerchief was quickly waved and imme- 
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diately drawn back. George looked closely, 
aitd soon the action was repeated. He then 
answered the signal, in order to ascertain 
whether it was addressed to him. The face 
smiled, and two hands immediately raised as 
if enjoining caution. 

George was now thoroughly aroused. 
What did this mean? The turn his thoughts 
had taken a moment before sent an inquiry 
through his mind that thoroughly startled 
him. Was a sane person confined behind 
those bars, seeking aid: for release? He 
glanced quickly around, and sauntered about 
carelessly, as if with no particular aim. But 
he kept close watch of the window and its 
mysterious occupant, and, at a favorable op- 
portunity, gave a sign of recognition and 
friendliness. Two hands were held out from 
the window as if in supplication. 

George put his left hand on his heart and 
extended his right, as if to say, “I will help 
you.” 

Suddenly the face drew quickly back and 
disappeared from sight. George looked 
around and saw one of the keepers approach- 
ing. He resumed his walk, nodded carelessly 
to the keeper as he passed, and stole a glance 
at the window. He saw nothing but the iron 
bars. The keeper went around the other 
side of the building. The face soon appeared 
again, and George made sign that all was 
right. She then indicated that she wished 
him to pay close attention, and pointed her 
finger to an immense oak tree that stood 
outside the walls of the yard. George looked 
at the tree and then at her. She took in her 
hand what seemed to be a small black stick 
with a string attached. Drawing it in out of 
sight she soon held it in view again, and it 
was a bow. 

George now took a paper from his pocket, 
and while feigning to read watched intently. 
She brought forth a long, slim stick, and 
placing one end of it against the string of the 
bow, took good aim and fired. The arrow 
shot swiftly through the air and lodged in the 
branches of the oak tree. 

George remained quiet, still watching. The 
woman now disappeared for a moment, and 
presently approached the window with what 
looked like a roll of paper. She slowly un- 
rolled it, and then, taking another arrow, 
wrapped the paper carefully around it. She 
then pointed to George and then at the tree. 
Now she deliberately placed this arrow against 

the string, and straining the bow back to its 
utmost tension, let fly again. Whiz! went 
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the arrow through the air, this time, as be- 
fore, finding a resting-place among the boughs 
of the old oak. 

Now, after a cautious glance all around, she 
implored George with all the eloquence 
capable of being expressed in gestures, to go 
to the oak tree, and possess himself of the 
arrow. After which nothing more was seen 
of her. 

George was thoroughly aroused for an ad- 
venture, and his interest and sympathy were 
fully enlisted. He approached one of the 
keepers and said: 

“My good man, I should like very much to 
gather some of those oak leaves which the 
autumn has colored so beautifully. As my 
friend is engaged with Doctor Magden, I 
think I will have plenty of time to do so be- 
fore his business is transacted. Will you have 
the kindness to let me out?” 

The keeper led the way to the gates and, 
giving him a return ticket, allowed him to 
pass out. 

With a sigh of relief at again breathing free 
air, he hastened to the old oak. Being 
athletic and strong, he was soon among the 


branches. He quickly found the first arrow, . 


which looked like a splinter from a pine 
board. The other he had more difficulty in 
reaching, as it had lodged far out among the 
twigs of a slender limb. But by dint of mach 
exertion he finally procured it, and found it 
very much like the first, except that a roll ot 
manuscript encompassed it. Slipping it into 
his pocket he descended to the ground. Then 
drawing it forth and examining it, he saw 
written on the outside: 


“To the kind stranger who receives this: 
Do not open it until you are in your own 
private room. Then read it, and may God 
guide you to the rescue of her whose sad life 
it records.” 


George replaced it in his pocket, and then 
stepped back a few rods to get a view of the 
window whence it had proceeded. The 
figure was again there, and, as he appeared, 
nodded to him and clasped its hands in 
thankfulness. 

George hastened around to the entrance of 
the yard, and met Mr. Croul just passing out 
of the gate. He concluded not to mention to 
him the real nature of his adventure, but, 
made the excuse of the autumn leaves, 
adding: 

“T wanted a sniff of the free air once more, 
too; within those walls it seems horribly close 
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and oppressive.” The two entéred the 
carriage and started city-ward. 

“The rest of my story,” said Mr. Croul, 
“will net require a great many words, and I 
will be as brief as possible.” 

“ My wife became so violent that it became 


necessary, a8 you ‘know, to place her in an 
asylum. Oceasionallyshe had lucid intervals, 
but these ceased after a year or two. 

“About a year and a half after we had 
placed her under the care of Doctor Gray 
(the predecessor of Doctor Madden),I received 


a visit from her father, who made me a 


strange disclosure. He said he had discovered 
an old manuscript which stated that insanity 
in my wife's family was hereditary. ‘The 
manuscipt was found in an ancient bureau 
belonging to my wife’s grandmother. The 
Strangest portion of it is that every female 
member of the family who has married and 


given birth to children, has lost her reason. 
This, aceording to the manuscript, had been 
invariably the case for many generations back. 
The manuscript was left as a warning by my 
wife’s: grandfather, but had by some means 
been mislaid after his death, and only brought 
to light at the time I mentioned’to you. My 
wife’s mother died in a madhouse, but I had 
always supposed her lunacy was caused by 
illness. 

“Now you know why you cannot marry 
my daughter Lucy. If she marries and has 
children, she will surely go mad, and if she 
has daughters and they marry, they will go 
mad. 

“Neither you nor any sane man would 
marry, and bring upon coming generations 
such a dreadful legacy. Sooner. would you 
forget her and go to some distant point, than 
to perpetuate such a curse. Am I not right ?” 

George covered his face with his hands, and 
remained silent for some moments. Then 
looking up with a hard, stern expression, he 
answered : 

“Yes, you are right. It would be a sin. 
But I must see Lucy and bid her good-by. 1 
cannot leave without one interview with 
her.” 

“Yes, you shall see her. Appoint your 
own time. She is always at home.” 

Both now leaned back in the carriage, not 
desiring to carry on the conversation any 
longer. 

They sat on opposite seats, and could ob- 
serve each other’s countenances. Strangely 
enough, neither seemed quite at ease nor 


trustful of the other. George would glance 


at the old man’s face as if to catch in it an 
unguarded expression, while Mr.'Croul, db- 
serving this, maintained his reserved and 
impenetrable look. In this way they proceeded 
until they were again in the crowded streets 


of the city. They both got out at Mr. Croul's 


office, and George walked rapidly to his 
boarding-place. It was now past six o’clock 
in the evening. He went to his room, sat 
down and tried to think. But steady thought, 
in his frame of mind, was distracting. He 
got up and paced the room. 


Suddenly he thonght of his adventure at 


the asy!um, and the mysterious manuscript 
shot from the barred window. Taking it 
from his pocket he drew a chair to the 
window and set himself about reading it. 

’ It was a tale of terrible wrong; of tyranny 
and avarice, of long confinement in a lonely 
prison, of gross deception and relentless 
cruelty. 

As George read, his face turned pale and 
his eyes flashed vengeance. He frequently 
laid down the manuscript, and paced the 
room in uncontrollable excitement. Then 
he would resume his reading, at times writh- 
ing with suppressed rage, and clenching his 
fists violently. 

He finally laid down the paper, after read- 
ing it attentively to the very last word. He 
thought a’ moment, and then locked it safely 
in his private desk, after which he sat down. 
Taking a fragrant Havana, lighting it, and 
drawing long whiffs to compose his verves, he 
gave himself up to thought. The disclosure 
(which will be made known to the reader in 
due time) had imposed on him the duty of 
undertaking a most important mission, which 
would require well-laid plans, and coolness, 
and promptness of action. 

Ata late hour (eleven o’clock), being unable 
to bring himself to a state of sufficient com- 
posure to retire to rest, he put on his coat 
and hat, and made his way down town to the 
office of an intimate friend, Reddy by name. 
Reddy by name and ready by nature. He 
was a lawyer, neither old nor young, being in 
the prime of his life and his profession. He 
had brought several important suits to suc- 
cessful issues, and had in all bis business 
displayed remarkable coolness, clearness and 
sagacity. To him George went for advice. 
He felt confident of finding ‘him, as his wife 
was from home on a long visit, and he usually 
spent his evenings at his office. He was not 
disappointed. He found the door unlocked, 
and walked in. 
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“Good-evening, Reddy.” 
“Good gracious, Wentworth, what. 
you here at this hour?” 

“Important. business, Reddy. I want your 
help.” 
They were closeted together for over an 


hour, with what results, will subsequently 
transpire. 

The next. morning Mr. Croul received a 
note that caused him to; open his eyes. It 
was an urgent summons to appear that day, 
at one o'clock, at the private office of Doctor 
Madden, in his asylum, He was enjoined by 


no means to fail to beson hand, as business 
was to be transacted of the utmost moment 
to him. 

“ Have I made a cursed fool of myself,” he 


- thought, “by letting that Wentworth inte 


my secret? No, it.cannot.be. What can he 
do? He has no hold whatever on me,” 


He resolved to obey the summons, and at 
twelve o’clock started with his carriage for 
the asylum. 

Another carriage followed his, which con- 
tained two occupants. These were George 
Wentworth and Mr. Reddy. 

Mr. Croul went up the stone steps inte 
Doctor Madden’s office. He. was presently 
followed by George and his companion. 
Doctor Madden was engaged, for a. few mo 
ments, and did not appear until all three of 
the visitors were seated in his office. When 
he appeared, he bowed politely to all, and 
said: 

“ Well, gentlemen, I received a note, stating 
that you would be here at this time, and I am 
at your service.” 

“Treceived a note, requesting my attend- 
ance here on important business, and am here 
in obedience to the rather unusual, and, to 
me, altogether inexplicable summons,” said 
Mr. Croul. 

He spoke in a lordly tone, as if to repel any 
attack on his dignity. Mr, Reddy arose. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I can enlighten 
you on the subject. of the business which calls 
us together. I am here as the attorney. of an 
injured lady. This gentleman,” turning to 
George, “is my coadjutor.. With. your. per- 
mission, my dear sirs, we will at once proceed 
to business. First, let me say. that the 
commission I have undertaken Is TO BE 
EXECUTED. And it depends not. on how 
much or how little trouble, pains and incon- 
venience shall attend the carrying out of the 
same.” 


While he was speaking, he observed closely 
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the countenancés of tliose present. Mr. 
Croul had, after a few uneasy motions, plant- 
ed himself immovably in his: chair, and sat 
there with almost an expressionless face, 
holding the head of his ¢ane’ to his chin. 
Doctor Madden only listened politely. 


“To begin with,’ he continued, turning to 
Doctor Madden, “I desire the attendance 
here of James Weyburn, an attendant who 
has served at this institution for twenty 
years, who assumed his . present position long 
before you, doctor, became proprietor. Will 
you summon him ?” 


“ Certainly, sir,” said: the doctor. And he 
rang a bell, which was immediately auswered 
by a servant. 

“Send Weyburn here,” said’ the doctor. 

Weybuin forthwith appeared: He was a 
man about fifty years‘of age, broad-shouldered, 
thick-set, with @ small, round head, and a 
short neck. His face was forbidding. im its 
look, indicating a brutish, merciless disposi- 
tion, and a crafty, calculating mind. He 
walked with a lounging gait, his feet shift- 
lessly dragging én the floor.’ Yet he could be 
as spry 4s any one, on an instant’s notice, and 
could manage an unruly maniac in a scientific 
and resistless manner. He bowed awkwardly, 
and stéod waiting, Mr. Reddy spoke: 

“Your name is James: Weyburn ?” 

“It is,’ answered’ the mar: 

“¥ou have served in this institution now 
something over twenty years ?” 

“Twenty-one years, three months: and a 
week to-morrow.” 

“Ah, I see you remember dates well. This 
may be useful. Will you please to take a 
seat? We may detain you for some time.” © 

Weyburn took a chair and ‘sat down in 
silence. Reddy glanced sharply at the assem- 
bled company. George took his position near 
the door. 

“Doctor Madden? said Reddy, in a clear, 
distinct manner, “you have confined in the 
next rooin but one to the southeast corner of 
this building, in the third story, mild but 
ineurable lunatic, who fancies’ herself to be 
Mrs. Benjamin Croul.” 

Mr. Croul bounded to his feet. 

“What do you know of this, sir? What is 
it to you?” 

Doctor Madden straightened suddenly up 
in his chair, and Weyburn gave a sluggish 
glare of surprise. 

“Keep your seat, sir,” said Reddy, to Mr. 
Croul. “It is a good deal to me, and more to 
the unfortunate maniac in question. Am I 
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not right, Doctor Madden, in supposing there 
is such an inmate of this asylum?” . 

“Well—ahem—that is to say—well, to tell 
the truth, yes, you certainly are correct in 
your statement.” 

“Let me inform you now, doctor, that 
nothing which is to transpire here this after- 
neon can work injury to you. You need not 
be afraid to let truth be known to its full 
extent.” 

The doctor bowed. 

“Now, Mr. Weyburn,” said Reddy, “ pay 
close attention, and sharpen up your memory. 

“Fourteen years ago (it will be fourteen 
years just a week from to-morrow) you were 
summoned, one dark, stormy night, by Doctor 
Gray, who was then proprietor of this insti- 
tution. Doctor Gray, you remember, was a 
man who scrupled at nothing by which he 
could make a few dollars, and you were his 
ally and confidential servant, who could 
always be trusted to doa dirty job and keep 
still about it. Becalm now, for if you take 
matters quietly, it will be the better for you. 

“As I sald, you were called one dark night, 
told to step in a carriage, and took along ride 
with Doctor Gray. You stopped at a small 
tavern, and walked to a small house a few 
rods distant, leaving directions with your 
driver to follew you at agiven signal. You 
knocked at the door of the house at which 
you called, amd were admitted by one whom 
we will not now name.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Mr. Croul 

“TI think we’ve had about enough of this,” 
growled Weyburn, with an impatient motion. 
_ “I disagree with you, sir,” said Reddy. 
“You and Doctor Gray were admitted into 
the honse, and were ushered into a room 
owhere sat a beautiful young woman. 

“* My dear,’ said the man who had admitted 
you, ‘this is the doctor and his man. Will 
we proceed at once to business ?” 

“The lady gave her consent, and, leaving 
her little daughter in charge of a servant, 
followed you and the doctor, accompanied by 
her husband, to the door. The carriage came 
up, and you were driven to a poorhouse about 
half a mile distant.” 

“Mebbe I was, and mebbe I wasn’t,” 
sullenly interrupted Weyburn. 

“O, but you were!” said Reddy. “I know 
all about it. You all got out at the poor- 
house, and were conducted to the insane 
department by the.keeper, a kind-hearted old 
man, who said: 

_ **How kind of you, Mr. Croul—’” 
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“Silence, sir!” roared Mr. Croul, springing 
from his chair. “How dare you? What do 
you bring my name in for?” 

Reddy eyed him steadily, without speaking. 
Doctor Madden said: 

“Be calm, sir, be calm. What all this is 
leading to I know not, but let us hear Mr. 
Reddy through.” 

“We've heard enough, I say—” 

“Silence, Weyburn!” said the doctor, 
sternly. mS 

Reddy resumed : 

“*How kind of you,’ the old keeper said, 
‘to take this poor woman off from our hands. 
She is terribly violent at times, and we have 
no facilities for keeping her.’ 


_ “*Yes, said he whom the doctor addressed, 


‘I have seen that she is but poorly cared for 


here. We will try and provide for her better 
quarters.’ 

“*Let your wife approach her first,’ said 
the keeper, ‘as a young female only can 
exercise the slightest control over her.’ 

“Mrs. Croul—be quiet, gentlemen; it’s of 
no use to raise a row—Mrs. Croul, I say, went 
into a barred room, and led forth a woman, 
who glared around with large, fierce-looking 
eyes, and whose face and clothes bore evidence 
of her violent periods. Mrs. Croul induced 
her to enter the carriage, and took a seat 
beside her; Mr. Croul and Doctor Gray sat 
on the other seat, while you rode with the 
driver. 

“The horses were lashed and driven to 
their utmost speed, and about four o’clock in 
the morning you arrived at this asylum.” 

Reddy now paused for a moment. He 
appeared to be considering in what manner 
it was best to proceed. Weyburn had thrown 
himself back in his chair sullenly, as if deter- 
mined to let matters take their course, and 
utter no word on any provocation. Mr. 
Croul sat bolt upright, endeavoring to main- 
tain his accustomed rigidity of countenance. 
In this he signally failed; for his features 
twitched nervously now and then, and his 
eyes gleamed with an unwonted brightness. 
Doctor Madden maintained a non-committal 
air, like one who was hearing both sides of a 
ease. George Wentworth looked anxiously 
from one member of the group to another, 
although he kept a special watch over Wey- 
burn, as if expecting a disturbance from him. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Reddy, “ this is a painful 
matter, and I will come at once to the close. 
After arriving at the asylum, this maniac 
from the poorhouse was installed in an apart- 
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ment which she has occupied to this date. 

“ Mrs. Croul was shown about the buildings, 
and while she was in the next room but one to 
the southeast corner of the building, in the 
third story, looking through the barred win- 
dows into the yard below, the door was noise- 
lessly closed on her, and when she turned 
argund, she found herself confined beyond 
hope of escape, within four solitary walls, 
there to pass in misery long, gloomy years of 
imprisonment.” 

“ It’s a lie, a bold, outrageous lie!” shouted 
Mr. Croul, springing to his feet and raising 
a chair above his head. He was on the point 
of springing towards Reddy. 

“Stop! The first man who moves drops!” 

It was George Wentworth who spoke, and 
he held a long, shining six-shooter in each 
hand. His nerves were steady, and his eyes 
gleamed dangerously. Mr. Croul cowered 
back into his former position, and Weyburn, 
who had started forward, kept quiet. Doctor 
Madden spoke: 

“For God’s sake, gentlemen, let me speak 
now! This is all a mystery to me. I know 
nothing of the grounds for these charges. 
Mr. Reddy, I appeal to you.” 

“Doctor Madden,” said Reddy, whose com- 
posure had not been disturbed, “I told you 
that no harm should come to you, whatever 
might be the result of this matter, for 1 believe 
you are blameless. And I am not certain 
that Weyburn will suffer, as he acted only in 
obedience to the instructions of his former 
master. But let me finish. 

“The old maniac from the poorhouse was 
booked as Mrs. Croul, while the actual Mrs. 
Croul was kept in solitary confinement, under 
an assumed name. Her lunacy consisted» in 
the belief that she was the wife of Benjamin 
Croul. She was continually addressed by the 
attendants and all with whom she came in 
contact as Miss White. A story was gotten 
up that she had been disappointed in love, 
and had ever since imagined herself to be 
Mrs. Croul. She was never allowed any 
visitors, and her only out-door exercise was a 
short walk each day under the watchful guard 
of an attendant. wh 

“Doctor Madden, I am convinced, has really 
believed her to be insane, as she was left 
under him by Doctor Gray, who would not 
care to reveal to anybody his part in the 
conspiracy.” 

“Indeed, I believed her to be insane, and 
that her true name was White!” ejaculated 
the doctor. “My predecessor so stated. Mr. 
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Croul has always paid her expenses, and 
represented that she was the daughter of a 
poor acquaintance of his.” 

“You turn against me, too!” said Mr. 
Croul. 


He spoke in a weak, complaining voice, 
very unlike his usual austere tone. He 


seemed to be utterly borne down, and to have 
given up all hope of resistance. 

“Now, Weyburn,” said Reddy, “the best 
thing you can do is to make a clean breast of 
your part in this affair. You shall go free 
and unharmed, if you will promise to leave 
this asylum and never connect yourself with 
another institution of the kind. Butif you 
choose to fight it out, we are ready to meet 
you; and if it takes such a turn, be assured 
that it will be pushed to the utmost, and not 
one jot of mercy shown you. What do you 
say ?” 

Weyburn looked at the speaker like a prize- 


‘fighter measuring his opponent, and seemed 


to be calculating the chances pro and con. 
He was met by a look that spoke more than 
words could of determination and pluck. 

“Well,” said he, “you seem to know all 
about the thing, though how you came by 
your knowledge is more than I can tell, and 
I don’t suppose there’s any use of denying 
anything. Yes, you’re right. Miss White up 
stairs is Mrs. Croul, and Mrs. Croul down 
stairs is an old bedlamite picked up from a 
poorhouse. There, you have it now; make 
the most of it.” 

Doctor Madden rose. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “as God is my wit- 
ness, “this is a new and a terrible revelation 
to me. I always supposed Miss White—Mrs. 
Croul, I should say—to be a lunatic, and her 
continued and persistent assertion of her 
relationship with Mr. Croul to be a fancy of 
her disordered brain. Weyburn, why have 
you never told me of this ?” 

“Iv’s not what I’m paid for,” growled 
Weyburn. 

“T want to ask you here, doctor,” said 
George Wentworth, “ if you never entertained 
any doubts as to Miss White’s (as you call 
her) insanity ?” 

“T must say,” replied the doctor, “that it 
has often struck me as strange that she <lis- 
played such good sense and clear thought on 
every subject but the one on which she was 
supposed to be deranged. But as many such 
cases are on record, I gave myself no particu- 
lar concern on this score. But now, on due 
reflection, and considering all the facts that 
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have been brought to light, I am constrained 


to say that I believe she is just as sane as I 
am.” 
want to a question here,” said 
Weyburn, turning to Reddy, “and that is, 
how did you find out all about, this ?” 

“I refer you to Mr. Wentworth for an 
explanation of that,” replied Reddy. 

George now stepped forward and told his 
story. He related! his adventure in the 
asylum yard, how he had obtained possessign 
of the manuseript of Mrs. Croul, which con- 
tained the strange story of her imprisonment.. 

“And it was all for money,’ continued 
George. “The villain who sits in yonder 
chair wanted his wife’s money within his. 
own control, and could only acepmplish this 
by getting rid of her. That he succeeded but 
too well we all know. But I am _ bursting 
with impatience, for there is that ‘poor 
womnan,; in her solitary room above, not 
dreaming how near her deliverance is at 
hand. Let somebody go up and break the 
joyful news to her. He should be compelled 
to do this, that.his downfall may be complete.” 
''“ Ha; ha! you are all fools! all fools! You 
think you will put‘me down! But you can’t! 
No, no, you never can !” 

It was Mr. Croul who spoke. He had sprung 
from his chair, was gesticulating wildly, and 
his voice had a hoarse, unnatural ring, 

“Good Lord, look at him!” ejaculated 
Weyburn, springing up. “If he aint crazy, 
then T never saw a lunatic. Look out!” 

Mr. Croul had seized a huge billet of wood, 
atid was making for George. George dodged, 
and Weyburn caught the maniac around the 
waist. He held him tight, while the doctor 
handcuffed him and secared him to a chair, 
which was built firmly against the wall. He 
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frothed at the mouth, and roared, and 
struggled. 

. All looked on in consternation. It. was 
indeed trae, The old man, so, long the 
respectable banker, the austere and unap- 
proachable embodiment of dignity, the secret 
criminal, now with his plans overturned and 
his villany laid bare, had indeed gone mad! 

_ “Well, if this aint one of the cases!” 
ejaculated Weyburn. , 

“Be careful, Weyburn,” said the doctor. 
“Watch him well, for he is perfectly beside 
himself.” 
_ The rest of our) story is soon told. Mrs. 
Croul was liberated, and returned to compan- 
ionship with her loyely daughter, from whom 
she had been separated so long. Long con- 
finement had rendered her extremely delicate, 
and she travelled six. months for her health, 
im company with Lacy, after which a wedding 
took place—whose, the reader: will have no 
difficulty in divining. 

Mr. Croul was a confirmed lunatic. He 
was placed in Doctor Madden’s asylum, and 
received the best of care. His large property. 
of course went'to Mrs. Croul, and enabled her 
to live in comfort the rest of her days. 

- Mr. Reddy received a handsome reward in 
conaiéecntion for services, which places him, 
as the saying is, “above board.” 

Weyburn left Doetor Madden’s asylum, and- 
when last heard from was keeper iti a county 
Jail far away from the scene of ave incidents 
we have related. 

George and Lucy area happy ecuple, and: 
have a beautiful, bright-eyed boy. Mrs. Croul 
lives with them, and is serene and happy in” 
her approaching old age, although she will, 
never fully recover from her solitary and 
cheerless imprisonment of fourteen years. 
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LUCK AND PLUCK: 
JOHN OAKLEY’S INHERITANCE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR., 
AUTHOR OF “RAGGED DICK,” “FAME AND FORTUNE,” THE “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
JOHN CONSULTS A LAWYER. 


“Mrs. OAKLEY felt very well pleased with 
the arrangement she had made about John. 
Her brother lived nearly one hundred miles 
distant. She would have liked John even 
further off, but this would remove him from 
the ability to interfere with her plans. She 
felt too that she would be more comfortable 
with him out of the house. Until the will 
was found and destroyed she would not feel 
safe, and she did not venture to search 
thoroughly till John was out of the way. 

But there was one important question— 
would John consent to go? On this point 
Mrs. Oakley felt doubtful. She knew that it 
would be a grievous disappointment to him 
to leave his class at the academy, and all his 
young friends in the village, not to speak of 
his natural regret at leaving the house where 
he had been born, and which had always been 
his home. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, she felt that it would be best to use a 
little stratagem. 

Meanwhile John had been thinking 


earnestly of his position, and his duty. He 
felt that he needed advice, and he determined 
to call upon Squire Selwyn, who, as I have 
already said, was his father’s legal adviser and 
intimate friend. His son Sam also was John’s 
best friend, and thus the families had 4 double 
bond of union. 

The day succeeding Mr. Huxter’s arrival 
was Wednesday. On that day the afternoon 
session at the academy was over an hour 
earlier than usual, the only exercise being 
declamation, or, on alternate weeks, the read- 
ing of compositions. John thought this ‘would 
be the most favorable opportunity he would 
have for consulting Mr. Selwyn. 

Squire Selwyn’s office was a small, neat 
one story building situated on the main street, 
not far from the academy building. It was 
painted white with green blinds, and had been 
built expressly for a law office. 

Sam and John walked home from school 
together as usual, When they came to the 
office John said: 

“T’m going in to see your father, Sam, se 
T'll bid you good afternoon.” 

“ Got some law business for the governor ?” 
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“Then you'd better consult me,” said Sam. 
“I swept out the office for a week once 
when the office boy was off on a vacation, and 
you can’t think what a lot of law I picked up 
in that time.” 

“I dare say,” said John, smiling. “I don’t 
doubt your qualifications, but I think I'll eon- 
sult your father this time.” 

“All right,” said Sam, more seriously. “I’m 
glad you're going to. The fact is, Mrs. Oak- 
ley is doing her best to circumvent. you, and 
you must do your best or she’ll succeed.” 
“Tm afraid she will at any rate,” said John. 
“I wish you could find that will.” 

“So do I.” 

“Do you believe in dreams, John?” asked 
Sam, lowering his voice. 

“What makes you ask that?” 

“Because I dreamed last night that I 
found the will. It seemed to me that it was 
very dark, and I came upon Mrs, Oakley and 
Ben, each with a lantern in their hand search- 
ing about on the ground for it. I followed 
them softly, and all at once spied a white 
paper. Mrs. Oakley saw it at the same time, 
and reached out for it, but I was too quick, 
and carried it off in triumph.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Not quite. Whenshe and Ben saw that 
I had got it they dropped their lanterns and 
ran after me, or rather Ben threw his at my 
head. It was an awful whack. Just then I 
woke up and found that I had struck my 
head against the bed-post.” 

“ Well,” said John, laughing, “how do you 
interpret that dream ?” 

“In this way, I think that the will is going 
to be found some day, aud that I shall be the 
one to find it.” 

“T certainly hope you will. It would make 
@ great change in my circumstances.” 

“ What'll you give me if I find it, John?” 
“A gold watch,” said John, 

“ Well, that’s worth working for.” 

“You seem to be in earnest about it.” 
“There’s many a true word spoken in jest. 
The time may come when I shall remind you 
of your promise,” 

“T hope it will. You will find that I keep 
my promises,” 

“All right. Well, there’s the squire looking 
out of the window, so I'll leave you. Good 
luck !” 

John entered the office. 

“Good afternoon, John,” said Squire 
Selwyn. “ How are things going on at home ?” 
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“We are all well,” said John. 

“I am glad to hear it. Wont yon sit 
down ?”. 

The lawyer was aman of middle height. 
He had a pleasant face and manner, but his 
eye was keen and penetrating, and seemed to 
be reading the person upon whom it rested. 
He was deservedly popular, for it was always 
his endeavor to conciliate rather than to fo- 
ment quarrels, and he more than once suc- 
ceeded im dissuading a client from a lawsuit 
which would have put a considerable sum of 
money into his own pocket. He was a safe 
legal adviser, and an honest lawyer. He was 
glad to see John, for he had always been at- 
tracted towards him, not only because of his 
friendship for the father, but because of John’s 
truthfulness and straightforwardness, 

Seeing that John hesitated, he said, by way 
of encouragement: 

“If there is anything I can do for you, 
don’t hesitate to ask it. Your father was my 
friend, and I hope to be regarded by his son 
in the same light.” 

“It is because of that that I have called 
upon you, Squire Selwyn,” said John. “You 
know, of course,” he added, after a little hesi- 
tation, “how my father left his property ?” 

“T know how he appears to have left it,” 
said the lawyer, significantly. 

“I would like to ask you a question, Squire 
Selwyn,” said John, “but of course you will 
not answer it unless you think proper.” 

“Very properly put. Ask your question, 
and I will decide as to its fitness.” 

“It is this. Do you know whether my 
father made any later will than the one 
which was found?” 

“I have no hesitation in angwering your 
question. He did.” 

“ How long since was it made ?” 

“Only three months before he died.” 

“I suppose that it disposed of the property 
differently ?” 

“It disposed of it as the law would have 
done if no will had been made. Your step- 
mother was to have her thirds, the rest of the 
property would have gone to you. The mat- 
ter might have been left to the law but for 
the existence of the former will which was in 
Mrs. Oakley’s charge, and which she said that 
she had mislaid.” 

“Who would have been my guardian under 
the last will, Squire Selwyn ?” 

“Your father asked me to assume that 
office, and I consented cheerfully, not only 
from my friendship for him, but because I 
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have a very good opinion of you,” said Squire 
Selwyn. 

“Thank you, sir,” said John, earnestly. 

“Let me add, my young friend,” said the 
lawyer, kindly, “ that I hope you will come to 
me as freely for advice as if I really filled this 
office.” 

“T will, sir,” said John. “I am so situated 
that I need a friend to advise me who is older 
and wiser than myself.” 

“Apply to me freely at all times,” said the 
lawyer, pleased with John’s modest demeanor. 

“There is one thing I want to tell you,” 
said John, “I think my father’s last will is 
still in existence.” 

“ What grounds have you forsuch a belief?” 
asked Squire Selwyn, regarding him closely. 

“ TI will tell you, sir,” said John. 

He then related the particulars of his last 
interview with his father, and the great effort 
which the sick man made to communicate 
something to him. 

Squire Selwyn listened attentively. 

“Will you repeat the words which you 
could distinguish ?” he said. 

“I distinctly heard father say ‘my will,’ 
and I thought I heard him say also ‘drawer.’” 

“I am glad you told me this,” said the 
lawyer, thoughtfully. “Did he attempt to 
say more ?” 

“There was no chance, Mrs. Oakley entered 
the chamber, and ordered me out. She said 
I was disturbing father.” 

“Do you think she heard the words which 
your father uttered ?” 

“T know she could not, for it was only by 
placing my ear close to his mouth that I 
could distinguish the little I did.” 

“How did your father seem affected by the 
interruption ?” 

“ He seemed disappointed.” 

“Didn’t you have any further chance to 
speak with your father?” 

“No, Mrs, Oakley would never admit me 
again.” 

The lawyer sat for a moment plunged in 
thought. At length he said: 

“Have you ever chanced, since your 
father’s death, to see your stepmother 
searching the papers he left behind ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Tell me when.” 

John related the circumstances, 

“Did she give any explanation ?” 

“She said she was looking for a receipt.” 

“Didn’t she seem disturbed at your seeing 
her thus engaged ?” 


“She seemed angry, and accused me of 
prying into her actions.” 

“What opinion did you form of her object 
at that time?” asked the lawyer. 

“TI thought she was looking for the will,” 
said John, frankly. 

“Are your relations with your stepmother 
pleasant ?” asked Squire Selwyn. 

“I am sorry to say they are not,” said 
John, “If they had been I would not have 
troubled myself about the will. But I can 
see that Mrs. Oakley is determined to perse- 
cute me, and make my life unhappy, and that 
she is determined not to carry out any of my 
father’s plans about my education. She has 
already taken away my horse and sold it. She 
intended to give it to Ben, but he had an un- 
lucky adventure with it one afternoon.” 

“T heard of that,” said the lawyer, smiling. 
“He got thrown, didn’t he ?” 

“Yessir. That cured him of wanting - 
ride, and so the horse was sold.” 

“Tt was a present to you from your father, 
was it not?” 

“Yes sir. Ben received at the same time 
a gold watch which he still has.” 

“That seems hardly fair. One question 
more. Have you any knowledge of any secret 
drawer in your father’s desk, or in any article 
which he used to own ?” 

“No sir.” 

“TI suppose not. If there had been one, he 
would hardly have disclosed its whereabouts 
toa boy. Well, my young friend,” said the 
lawyer, rising, as if to terminate the inter- 
view, “I am glad to have received this call 
from you. I regard your information as im- 
portant. It strengthens the conviction which 
1 before entertained that your father’s last 
will is in existence somewhere. Out of regard 
to your interests, as well as to carry out his 
last wishes, I sincerely hope that it may be 
found. But I need not tell you that in the 
present position of affairs the greatest caution 
is absolutely necessary. I am not prepared 
to advise you at present, but shall take your 
case under my most serious consideration.” 

John took his cap and books, and Squire 
Selwyn accompanied him to the door of the 
office. As they stood on the threshold, an 
open wagon drove by. Both looked up sim- 
ultaneously, and an expression of vexation 
swept over the lawyer’s face as he recognized 
Mrs. Oakley and her brother. Mrs. Oakley’s 
eye lighted up as it rested upon John. 

“He is getting dangerous,” she thought 
“It is well I am going to be rid of him.” 
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CHAPTER XIL. 
AN UNEXPECTED JOURNEY. 


JouN could not help wondering what in- 
fexance Mrs. Oakley would draw from seeing 
him in consultation with the lawyer. He 
‘anticipated that it would arouse her sus- 
picions, and lead to his being treated with 
greater coldness and harshness thau ever. It 
was with considerable surprise, therefore, 
that on presenting himself at the supper table 
he received a very pleasant greeting from his 
‘stepmother. She made no allusion to having 
thet him, but in her conversation with her 
brother asked two or three questions of John 
in an easy way, as if the relations between 
them were perfectly cordial. Ben glanced at 
his mother once or twice in surprise, for she 
had not seen fit to take him into her confi- 
dence, and he did not understand what this 
sudden cordiality meant. John, who had 
usually been excluded from any share in ‘the 
conversation, was not only surprised but 
pleased, and hoped that the change would be 
permanent. His resentment was not lasting, 
and he was prepared to respond to his step- 
mother’s advances. Mr. Huxter’s conduct 
puzzled him a little. That gentleman seemed 
disposed to be quite affable and social. 

“TI hope, Mr. Oakley, you and Benjamin 
will some time favor me with a visit at my 
humble home. I cannot promise you as good 
accommodations as you have at home, but I 
shall be very glad to see you—very.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said John. 

Ben, who was not remarkable for politeness, 
did not deign a word in reply to his uncle's 
invitation. 

In spite of Mr. Huxter’s not very prepossess- 
ing exterior John began to think him quite 
a pleasant man, and felt obliged to him for 
his invitation, though he felt no particular 


desire to accept it. 


After supper was over, Mr. Huxter turned 
to John: 

“T am going out on the door-step to smoke 
my pipe. I suppose you don’t smoke?” 

“No sir,” said John. 

“T was going to ask you to Por me, but of 
course you don’t smoke. It is isn’t good for 


- boys. Do you smoke, Ben ?” 


“I don’t smoke a pipe,” said Ben, glancing 


» with some disgust at the clay pipe, the bowl 


of which his uncle was filling. 
“T suppose you, being a young gentleman, 


“smoke cigars. They are more aristocratic. 


But I’m a poor man, and I can’t afford them. 
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Well, if you'll get your cigar, we'll have a 
social smoke together.” 

“I’ve got an engagement,” said Ben, not 
very graciously, and putting on his hat he 
stalked off. 

“ He’s an impudent puppy,” said Mr. Hux- 
ter to himself. “I wish I had the training of 
him for a little while. But I must put up 
with his insults, or lose all hope of help from 
my sister.” 

“Come home early, Benjamin,” said his 
mother. 

“O, you needn't sit up for me. You go to 
bed so precious early it doesn’t give me any 
evening at all.” 

Mrs. Oakley followed him with her eyes a 
little uneasily. While Mr. Oakley was alive 
Ben kept pretty straight, for he stood some- 
what in awe of his stepfather, but since his 
death he had shown a disposition to have his 
own way, and his mother’s wishes weighed 
very little with him. She could not help 
feeling that the boy in whom her dearest 
hopes centered, and for whom she was willing 
even to wrong another, manifested very little 
gratitude for her devotion to him. John, 
whom she charged with lack of respect, 
treated her at all times much more respect- 
fully than her own son. But Mrs. Oakley 
was prejudiced, and would not see this, She 
shut her eyes alike to John’s merits and Ben's 
faults, and the latter took his own way, 
spending the evening in the barroom and 
billiard saloon, and learning much that he 
ought not to have learned. 

About half past nine in the evening when 
John was studying his lesson in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis he heard a low knock at the door. 
Supposing it to be one of the servants, he 
said carelessly, “Come in!” 

Looking up as the door opened he was not 
a little surprised at the entrance of his step- 
mother. With the instinct of a young gen- 
tleman, he rose hastily, and drawing a chair, 
said: 

“Wont you sit down, Mrs. Oakley?” 

“Thank you, John,” said his stepmother, 
“I will sit down a moment. You are study- 
ing, 1 suppose.” 

“ Yes, I was preparing my Greek lesson for 
to-morrow.” 

John tried not to look surprised, but he 
wondered very much what should have led 
toa call from Mrs. Oakley, especially at so 
late an hour. 

“You are getting on well in your studies, I 
have no doubt.” 
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“Thank ycu. So my teacher says.” 

“T am glad to hear it. I am afraid it will 
be an interruption for you to be absent from 
school a few days.” 

“Yes, it would be an interruption, but if 
you wish it, I could try to make it up 
afterwards—” 

“T came to ask a favor of that kind.” 

“Does she want me to work on the farm?” 
thought John, puzzled. 

But he was not long kept in doubt. 

“My brother, who is now stopping here, 
leaves for home to-morrow morning,” pro- 
ceeded Mrs, Oakley. “There’s a little busi- 
ness I want attended to which makes it 
desirable that some one should go back with 
him. I might send Ben, but I don’t think he 
would answer the purpose. So I have thought 
of you.” 

“Does Mr. Huxter go to-morrow morning ?” 
asked John. 

“ He has just decided to do so. That, Iam 
aware, gives you but short notice,” said Mrs. 
Oakley. . 

“Shall I need to be away long?” 

“A few days at least. Have you a carpet- 


“That will answer. You can put in a 
couple of shirts, some collars, stockings and 
handkerchiefs.” 

“ How shall I know what t do?” 

“My brother will give you all the needful 
information. And now, good-night. We shall 
breakfast at six in order to be in time for the 

” 

“Very well, I will be ready.” 

Mrs. Oakley left the room and went down 
stairs, leaving John considerably puzzled by 
what had happened. He was sorry to be kept 
from school for a few days even, for he was at 
the head of his class both in Greek and Latin, 
and would lose his standing temporarily at 
least. But it was characteristic of him to be 
obliging, even at the cost of some self-sacrifice, 
and therefore he had made no opposition to 
the wishes of his stepmother, though it did 
occur to him that, as Ben neither attended 
school nor did anything else except amuse 
himself, he might have executed his mother’s 
commission. However, John knew enough 
ef Ben’s disobliging disposition to suspect that 
he had been applied to and refused, especially 
as he could see that he had no great affection 
for his uncle. Of course he could have no 
suspicion of the trap which Mrs. Oakley had 
artfully laid for him, and that the few days’ 


absence were intended by her to extend to 
months and possibly years. 

“If Iam going early to-morrow mornirty,” 
thought John, “I may as well stop studying 
and pack my carpet-bag. 1 wish I had asked 
Mrs. Oakley where her brother lives.” 

John closed his Anabasis, and found his 
carpet-bag. Into it he put whatever he 
thought would be needed in a week’s absence, 
He did not suppose he should be away longer 
than that. 

“If it were not so late,” he thought, “I 
would run over and tell Sam that I am to be 
away for a few days. He will be surprised 
when he don’t see me at school.” 

But it was too late, for the village clock 
just then struck ten, and as he must be up 
early, John felt that the best thing he could 
do was to go to bed and get a good night's 
sleep, to prepare him for the fatigues of the 
succeeding day. 

After a sound and refreshing night’s sleep, 
John went down stairs the next morning 
with his carpet-bag in his hand. The table 
was spread for breakfast, and Mr. Huxter and 
Mrs. Oakley had already taken their seats, 

“ Good-morning, John,” said Mrs. Oakley; 
“you are just in time. Are you all ready to 
go?” 

“Yes,” said John. 

“Then sit down to breakfast, for the stage 
will be here very soon.” — - 

“So I am to have the pleasure of your 
company, Mr. Oakley?” said Mr. Huxter. 
“I did not anticipate that I should so soon 
receive a visit from you when I invited you 
yesterday to my humble home.” 

“In what town do you live, Mr. Huxter?” 
asked John. 

“ Well, folks call it Hardscrabble,” said Mr. 
Huxter, with a laugh. 

“Ts it far away?” 

“We'll get there to-night if nothing hap- 
pens,” said Mr. Huxter. 

John did not know whether to conclude 
that Hardscrabble was, or was not, the real 
name of the town, but did not like to press 
the inquiry. He never remembered to have 
heard of a town bearing that time. Howeves, 
he would know by evening at any rate. He 
could not help feeling some curiosity as to 
Mr. Huxter’s home; but neither that gentle- 
man’s appearance nor description of it led 
him to form a very high idea of its 
sumptuousness. 

The’ breakfast was a substantial one, and 
Mr. Huxter did justice to it. Indeed, he was 
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seldom wanting in a good appetite, especially 
when the repast was an inviting one. 

* “] suppose I shan’t see Ben before I go?” 
said he, leaning back in his chair and picking 
bis teeth with a fork. 

“T am afraid not,’ said Mrs. Oakley. “ Ben 
got home rather late last night, and I suppose 
the poor boy is tired this morning. I think I 
had better not disturb him.” 
~ “Don’t distarb him on my account,” said 
his uncle, who did not seem much disap- 
pointed by Ben’s absence. “He’d better have 
his sleep out. Bat, sister Jane, if I were you 
I wouldn’t let him stay out so late in the 
evening.” 

“You must remember, Ephraim, he’s a 
young gentleman now. It wont do to keep him 
in leading strings just as if he were a boy.” 

“I'd keep him in check if he were my boy,” 
thought Mr. Huxter, but he saw that it 
would not be best to say so. 

“Well, Jane, of course you know best,” he 
said. “When are you coming to make us a 
visit?” 

' “Not very soon, I am afraid. I can’t leave 
the farm very well. There are too many 
things which need attending to.” 

“There’s the stage,” said John, suddenly. 

The rumbling of the wheels was faintly 
heard up the road. All rose from the table 
and prepared to go. Mrs. Oakley brought 
out a covered basket and handed it to her 
brother. 

“P’ve put some sandwiches in this basket,” 

she said. “You'll be hungry by-and-by, and 
it will save you the expense of stopping at a 
hotel for dinner.” 
' “Very good!” said Mr. Huxter, with satis- 
faction. “That’s what I meant to speak 
about, but I forgot it. I begrudge paying for 
dinner at a tavern. They always charge you 
about double what it’s worth. Come, Mr. 
Oakley, are you ready ?” 

“All ready, sir.” 

The rumbling of the stage was now dis- 
tinetly heard. They opened the front door, 
and made signals for it to stop. The humber- 
ing vehicle was brought to in front of the 
gate, and the driver jumped from his elevated 
perch, ar * opened the door for the passengers 
to enter. | 

“TI think I'll take a seat outside if it makes 
ho difference to you, Mr. Huxter,” said John. 

“Just as you like,” was the reply. 

So, while Mr. Huxter got inside, John took 
& seat beside the driver. 


“Where are you going, John?” asked the 
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driver, who knew everybody in the village, 
and was on intimate terms with all. 

“T’m going away with the gentleman whe 
has just got inside,” said John. 

“* Where does he live ?” 

“T don’t know the name of the place,” said 
our hero, suspecting that Hardscrabble was 
only a local appellation. 

*Be gone long?” 

“ Not more than a week.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Oakley watched the reced- 
ing stage with satisfaction. When it was out 
of sight, she reentered the house. 

“Now,” said she, “I’H look for the will 
without John Oakley to spy upon me.” 


CHAPTER XIII, 
JOHN OAKLEY’S NEW HOME. 


Autnoven John would prefer to have 
remained at home in order that his studies 
might be uninterrupted, he nevertheless 
coukd not help deriving enjoyment from the 
ride on the stage-coach. It was a beautiful 
morning. The sun was gilding with its beams 
the fields and brooks, and a beautiful breeze 
rustled in and out among the leaves of the 
trees that for some distance lined the road. 
John, fram his elevated perch, had an excel- 
lent view of the scenes through which they 
passed. As they rode by the house of Squire 
Selwyn, he hoped to catch sight of his friend 
Sam; but Sam was nowhere to be seen. 

“Sam is lazy this morning,” thought John, 
disappointed. 

But there he did Sam injustice. He had 
risen early, and with hook and line had gone 
to the pond to fish. From a distance he 
caught a glimpse of the stage Tumbling along 
the village street, but it was too far off for 
him to distinguish the outside passengers. 
He would have been surprised had he known 
that among them was his friend John. 

Erelong they were beyond the limits of the 
township. Occasionally the stage stopped to 
take in a fresh passenger, or to discharge a 
portion of its living freight. At intervals of a 
few miles they came to some village tavern, 
with a broad swinging sign, where the driver 
would pause to water his horses, or, at longer 
intervals, to exchange them for a fresh supply. 
Once or twice John descended to stretch his 
legs, stiff with long sitting. More than once 
he observed Mr. Huxter enter the tavern, 
and come out with his nose a little redder 
than usual. 


“T went in to get a glass of bitters,” he 
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explained to John, whom he encountered at 
the door on one of these occasions. “I'll get 
you some if you want it.” 

“Thank you,” said John. “I don’t care 
for any.” 

“Well, you’re young and strong, and don’t 
need them. When you get to my age, you'll 
need a little something to stimulate you.” 

John, who rightly conjectured that the glass 
of “ bitters ” was only another name for New 
England rum, could not help thinking that 
Mr. Huxter would have been quite as well off 
without it; but this thought he of course 
kept to himself. 

“The old gentleman is rather fond of 
‘wetting his whistle, isn’t he?” said the 
driver, familiarly. 

“ So it seems,” said John, briefly. 

He did not care to discuss the conduct of 
his stepmother’s brother with any one, and 
therefore confined himself to this remark. At 
twelve o’clock they had travelled forty miles. 

“The stage will stop half an hour for 
dinner,” said the driver, as he drew up in 
front of an old-fashioned country tavern. 

“ This is as far as I go,” said the driver to 
John. “Do you stop here?” 

“No, we go further on.” 

“TI suppose you'll be comin’ back this way 
in a few days?” 

“T expect so. By the way, if you see Sam 
Selwyn to-night, just tell him that I was one 
of your passengers this morning.” 

“All right.” 

“John Oakley,” said Mr. Huxter, from 
below. 

“ Here, sir,” said John. 

“ Just get down and bring that basket with 
you. We’ll go under the trees and have a 
bite.” 

John followed directions, and the two sat 
down together with the basket between them. 

“Travelling is hungry work,” said Mr. 
Huxter. “ Let’s see what my sister has put 
up for us.” 

The basket, being uncovered, proved to be 
full of sandwiches, with a few doughnuts on 
top. They were all excellent of their kind; 
for Mrs, Oakley, whatever might be said of 
her in other respects, was a good housekeeper, 
and took care that whatever food was prepared 
in the house should be good. 

“Now, Oakley,” said Mr. Huxter, “we 
needn’t have any ceremony here. Just make 
yourself at home and pitch in.” 

It may be observed that Mr. Huxter was 


gradually beginning to treat John with greater 
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familiarity. When first introduced, he had 
addressed him as “Mr. Oakley.” Next it was. 
“ John Oakley.” Now it was “Oakley,” with- 
out any prefix. John, who had no inordinate 
sense of his own dignity, was not much dis- 
turbed by this, but continued to treat Mr. 
Huxter with the same outward respect as at 
first. 

Mr. Huxter followed his own recommenda- 
tions strietly. He did “pitch in,” and with- 
such vigor that he consumed two-thirds of 
the contents of the basket, while John, whose 
appetite had also been stimulated by the long 
ride, was eating the remaining third. 

“ Well, there aint much left, that’s a fact,” 
he said, surveying the empty basket. “The 
ride’s given you a pretty good appetite, 
Oakley.” 

“ Pretty good,” said John, smiling at the 
unexpected inference drawn from the empty 
basket. 

“That’s lucky, for we shan’t get anything 
more till we get home,” said Mr. Huxter, 

“When will that be?” inquired John. 

“Somewhere about seven. It’s a long pull, 
but I guess we can stand it,” said Mr. Huxter. 

“TI think I can,” said John. 

“The old lady wont be expecting us,” said 
Mr. Huxter. “I told herI might maybe be 
gone a fortnight.” 

“She'll be glad to see you so soon,” said 
John, who did not think of anything else to 
say. 

“Umph!” said Mr. Huxter, in a tone which 
might be interpreted as conveying a little 
doubt on this point. “I feel a little dry,” he 
said, rising and stretching himself. “I think 
I'll go into the house and see if I can finda 
little water.” 

When Mr. Huxter reappeared, John in- 
ferred from his appearance that, if he had 
been drinking water, it had been largely 
mingled with a different beverage. He satis- 
fied his own thirst at the pump, where he 
drank a deep and refreshing drau;;ht of clear 
cold water, purer and better thaa any liquid 
which the art of man has devised. 

So the afternoon passed. Twice more Mr, 
Huxter got out of the stage and entered a 
wayside tavern on the same mysterious 
errand. Each time he reappeared with his 
nose redder and his eyes more inflamed. The 
liquor which he had drunk made him quar- 
relsome, and so disagreeable to his fellow- 
passengers. Finally one of them called to 
the driver in an authoritative voice to stop, 


and insisted that Mr. Huxter should travel 
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outside fur the remainder of the way. With 


some difficulty he was inauced to make the 
change, and from that time John had the 


pleasure of his society. 
“Who are you?” asked Mr. Huxter, fixing 
his eyes upon John with a vacant stare. 
“T am John Oakley,” said our hero. 
“O yes, I know. You're the son of old 
Oakley that my sister Jane married.” 
It was painful to John to hear his father 
spoken of as old Oakley, but he understood 
Mr. Huxter’s situation, and felt that it would 
be idle to resent anything said under such 
circumstances. 
“Old Oakley left all his property to Jane,” 
¢ontinued Mr. Huxter, with a drunken laugh. 
“O, she’s a deep one,is Jane! She knows 
how her bread is buttered.” . 
John turned away in disgust, and tried not 
‘to heed what was said. 
“But she’s hard on her poor brother,” 
whined Mr. Huxter. “She ought to have 
‘come down with something handsome.” 
His mutterings became incoherent, and 
John ceased to notice them. At length, 
about seven o'clock, the stage drove into a 
small village, of not particularly attractive 
appearance, 
“Well,” said the driver, tarning to John, 
 you’re most home.” 
“Am I?” asked John. 
“Of course you are. Aint you travelling 
with him?” indicating Mr. Huxter by a 
‘gesture. 
' “Yes; I've come with him on a little 
business.” 
“Then you're not going to stay ?” 
“Ono!” 
“ Lucky for you.” 
John didn’t inquire why the criver thought 
it lucky for him. He thought he understood 
without any explanation. 
“Do you go any further?” he asked of the 
driver. 
“To the next town.” 
- “What is the name of this place?” _ 
“Some folks cali it Hardscrabble, but the 
real name is Jackson.” 
“ Where does Mr. Huxter live?” 
“Up the road apiece. I go right by the 
gate. I'll stop and leave you there.” 
A little less than a mile further the driver 
reined up his horses. 
“Here you are,” he said. “Now look 
sharp, for I’m behind time.” 
With some difficulty Mr. Huxter, who had 
now become quite drowsy, was made to un- 
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derstand that he had reached home. With 
still greater difficulty he was assisted in safety 
to the ground, and the Stage drove on. 

John now for the first time looked about 


him to see what sort of a place he had reach- 
ed. He distinguished a two-story house, vld- 
fashioned in appearance, standing a few rods 
back from the house. It was sadly in need of 
a fresh coat of paint, as was also the fence 
which surrounded it. A little distance from 
the house, at one side, was a small building 
of one story, liberally supplied with windows, 
which John afterwards learned to be a shoe- 
shop. It was Mr. Huxter’s place of business, 
when he saw fit to work, which was by no 
means regularly. An old cart, a woed-pile 
and some barrels littered up the front yard. 
A field alongside was overgrown with weeds, 
and everything indicated shiftlessness and 


neglect. 

John had no difficulty in opening the front 
gate, for it hung upon one hinge and was 
never shut. He supported Mr. Huxter to the 
door and knocked, for there was no bell. The 
summons was answered by a girl of ten, in a 
dirty calico dress and dishevelled hair. 

“ Mother,” she screamed, shrilly, as she saw 
who it was, “here’s father come home, and 
there’s somebody with him!” 

At this intimation, a woman came from a 
back room to the door. She looked thin and 
careworn, as if the life which she led was not 
a very happy one. 

“Mrs. Huxter, I suppose?” asked John. 

“Yes,” said she. 


“Your husband does not feel quite well,” 
said John, expressing in as delicate a manner 
as possible the fact that something was out of 
order with Mr. Huxter. 

“Who said I wasn’t well?” exclaimed Mr. 
Hauxter, in a rough voice. “Never was better 
in my life. I say, Polly, can’t you get us 
something to eat? I’m most starved.” 

Mrs. Huxter looked inquiringly at John, 


whose presence with her husband she did not 
understand. 
“T believe Iam to stop here for a day or 
two,” said John, responding to her look. “My 
name is John Oakley. I am the stepson of 
Mr. Huxter’s sister.” 
“O yes, I know,” said Mrs. Huxter. “Iam 


afraid we can’t accommodate you very well, 
Mr. Oakley, but will do our best.” 

“What’s good enough for us is good enough 
for him!” said Mr. Huxter, fiercely. “He’s 
as poor as we are. Sister Jane’s got all the 
money. She’s a deep one, is sister Jane.” 
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“TI hope you wont be offended at what he 
says, Mr. Oakley,” said Mrs. Huxter, in an 


apologetic tone. “He don’t mean what he 
says.” 

“Shut up, Mrs. Huxter!” said her husband, 
who was disposed to be quarrelsome. “Don’t 
make a fool of yourself, but get supper as 
soon as you can!” 

“We haven’t got any meat in the house,” 
said Mrs. Huxter, timidly. “You know you 
only left me a little money.” 

“Here’s some money,” said Mr. Huxter, 
fumbling in his pocket, and producing a five- 
dollar bill. 

Mrs. Huxter took the bill, surprised at its 


large amount, for she seldom got more than 
one dollar at a time. Forthwith the girl of 
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ten was sent for some steak at the butcher’s, 
and in a reasonable time supper was declared 
to be ready. Meanwhile Mr. Huxter had 
been to the pump, and by the free use of cold 
water applied externally, succeeded in getting 
the better of his intoxication, and was 
prepared to do full justice to the meal 
provided. - 

By the time supper was over, it was half 
past eight. John felt fatigued with his long 
journey, and asked permission to retire. He 
was shown to an attic chamber, furnished 
only with a cot bed and a broken chair. But, 
rude as were the accommodations, John slept 
soundly, little dreaming the unwelcome news 
that awaited him on the morrow. 


AN EVENING QUESTION. 


BY META JOHNSON. 


Little eyes, only this morn so gay, 

Where have you lpoked through the livelong day? 
Ileavy and dim like the violets sweet, 

Laden with dews of your balmy sleep, 

What have you seen in the green, fresh grass, 
Watching the cloud-shadows come and pass? 
Tleaven keep ye, little eyes! till ye may see 
Flowers that: shall bloom through eternity! 


Little hands, eager for work this morn, 

Pulling the rose with no thought of the thorn, 
Whose work has kept you by hill and plain, 

Till you havé come to your home again, 

Eager for rest, like the bright, tired sun, 

Going away now his work is done? 

Heaven keep ye, little hands! till, tired no more, 
Ye shall strike harps on the bright “shining shore!” 


Little feet, little feet, where have you been? 


Far from the hurry, and bustle, and din, 
Tripping through clover, and dancing so light 
By the clear brooklet, and off out of sight, 
Caught in the briers, and torn with the thorn, 
Weary with wandering ever since dawn. 
Heaven keep ye, little feet! till ye shall rest, 


Wanderings all done, in our Father’s home blest! 
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DICK WIGGIN'S PRIZE. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


Dick Wiggin!” 

“Halloo, Bob Belknap!” 

“Come over here, Dick, I want to tell you 
something.” And Dick picked his way across 
the muddy road to hear what his friend Rob- 
ert had to say. 

“T say, you know our old black ram?” be- 
gan Bob, mysteriously. 

“T guess I do—didn’t he knock the breath 
out of me once when I punched him with a 
beanpole ?” inquired Dick. 

“Yes—that’s the very one. Well, father 
says that I may have that old ram to do just 
what I am a mind to with, and I am going 
tw sell him, for I want the money to spend 
next Fourth of July,” replied Bob. 

“Who in the world will buy such a beast 
as that?” replied Dick. 

“Perhaps you will, when I tell you how I 
am going to sell him. You may have a 
chance at him for half a dollar,” said Bob. 

“What do you mean?” 

“TI am going to raffle him, Dick. I have 
made thirty tickets, which I shall sell for fifty 
eents apiece; that will make fifteen dollars, 
and somebody will get the black ram for half 
a dollar,” explained Robert. 

“Firstrate idea. I will take a ticket. 
Here is the money.” And Dick produced a 
dilapidated fifty cent “ shin-plaster.” 

“Good! What number will you have?” 
said Bob, showing a little memorandum-book. 

“Well, let me see. ‘There is luck in odd 
numbers, said Rory O’Moore,’ I guess I will 
take number 15,” answered Dick. 

“ All right! you shall have it.” And Bob 
produced a small package from his pocket, 
and selected a ticket from it elaborately got- 
ten up with red and blue ink, and reading 
thus: “Wo. 15. Good for one chance in the 
Black Ram rafie. R. Belknap, Proprietor.” 

Dick put the ticket in his pocket, and felt 
quite sure of drawing the prize, néver once 
thinking that there would be twenty-nine 
others having just as good a chance as he. It 
would be such a splendid thing to draw a 
prize, and especially that black ram, for then 
he could plague it as much as he chose, tak- 
ing care to chain it fast. He also intended so 
to subdue the animal as to harness him to a 
cart, and make him useful, astonishing the 
natives of Chattertown by driving through 
the principal streets. 


Bob Belknap, elated with selling his first 
ticket so readily, hailed every one of his 
schoolmates, and urged them to buy. By 
perseverance he succeeded in selling all the 
tickets, and had all but three dollars of the 
fifteen safe in his pocket, 

“That's doing pretty well, get rid of the old 
ram, and have fifteen dollars besides, that is, 
if I get the other three,” said Robert to him- 
self. 


Wednesday afternoon was the time ap- 
pointed for the drawing, and when it arrived, 
every ticket-holder was on hand to witness it 
and see fair play. A little fellow named 
Tommy Blinkford was blindfolded, and re- 
quested to draw a number from a hat held up 
tohim. The first number drawn would take 
the first and only prize. 

Dick was in a great hurry to get through 
his dinner that day, for he wanted to be 
present when Tommy announced the number. 
He was a good deal disturbed, however, to 
hear his father remark: 

“I hear that that Belknap boy is going to 
have a lottery of some kind, and one of the 
prizes is to be that old ram that is so vicious, 
No wonder Belknap wants to get rid of the 
beast. I wouldn’t have such a creature on 
my premises for any money. I am surprised, 
too, that he should let his boy have a lottery. 
It is a species of gambling, and I should nat 
allow a boy of mine to have anything to do 
with it.” 

Dick’s heart came up in his mouth when 
he heard his father say this. ‘What should . 
he do? Instead of doing the best thing in 
the world, that is, confessing to his father 
how much he was implicated in Bob’s lottery, 
he very foolishly decided not to say a word, 
but go ahead as he had begun, and trust to 
luck; perhaps his father would change his 
mind if he found that Dick really owned the 
ram. 

The drawing took place, and Dick was 
there. Tommy Blinkford had a bandanna 
handkerchief tied over his eyes, and with one 
hand he drew forth a number from the hat, 
and held it up. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Dick, throwing his 
cap in the air, “the old ram is mine. Num- 
ber fifteen has drawn the prize! ‘There is 
luck in odd numbers, said Rory O’Moore.’” 
And he was so pleased that he jumped about 
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quite merrily, until he began to think of what 
his father had said. 

Dick felt. very much like the man that drew 
an elephant in a lottery; he was the owner of 
the black ram, but how was he to keep him 
when his father would not permit it? He 
tried to get Bob to allow him to keep itin his 
barn, but Bob would not consent; he said 
Dick had got the ram cheap enough to find a 
place to keep him in, he had raffled the ram 
on purpose to get rid of.him, for he did not 
want him round, nor would his father have 
him, either. 

Dick did not know what to do. Hehad no 
barn to put him in, not even a woodshed; it 
would not do to tie him up in the yard, for 
his father would see it at once, and be highly 
exasperated. He must find somewhere to 
secrete the animal until his father’s permis- 
sion was obtained. There was but one place 
that he could think of. Dick’s chamber was 
in the L part of the house over the dining- 
room; adjoining his chamber was a rough, 
unfinished room over the kitchen, from which 
a flight of stairs descended to a small entry- 
way between the kitchen and the back door. 
If the ram could be put up there for a day or 
two until Dick had made it all right with his 
father, it would do very well. But could the 
ram be made to walk up stairs? Bob’s ad- 
vice was asked, and he assured Dick that the 
ram could walk up stairs as well as he could, 
and promised to help get him up. 

So Dick ran home to see if the coast was 
clear, and soon returned, saying that every- 
body had gone out, and now was a firstrate 
chance to stow away his prize. 

As soon as the boys heard what was going 
to be done, they were anxious to lend a hand, 

A rope was procured, and with some diffi- 
culty fastened to the ram’s horns, then the 
boys took hold, and pulled the creature along 
towards Dick’s house. For a short distance 
the ram went along very well, but as soon as 
it recovered from the astonishment caused by 
such treatment, it began to be obstreperous, 
and plunge about in a very troublesome and 
careless manner. It made a dive at,a lady 
that was passing with a baby in a perambu- 
lator, knocking the lady off the sidewalk, and 
rolling the infant out of the carriage into a 
very dirty mud-puddle. But after a while 
the boys arrived at Mr. Wiggin’s. 

“ Now we shall have ajob getting the critter 
up stairs,” said Tom Morrison, 

“T guess not, Tom,” said Eben Batchelder, 
“ all we’ve got to do is to pull, and if the rope 
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does not break, the ram is bound to come 


So the boys went to the head of the stairs 
and began to pull with all their might. The 
ram did not fancy going up stairs, but held 


back with all his strength, until, finding re- 
sistance useless, he made a sudden rush up 


the staircase, scattering the boys in every di- 
rection, and taking refuge in the very room 
where they wanted to put him. 

“ Hurrah!” shouted Eben, jumping up, and 
rubbing the back of his head which was pret- 
ty severely bumped. “I told you we should 
get the old fellow up. My gracious! Didn’t 
hecome though! Everyone of us went over, 
the old ram slacked up the rope so suddenly.” 

“Well, Dick, now you’ve got him just where 
you want him, so I would let him stay; he 
will be docile enough when he gets hungry,” 
said Bob Belknap, 

“ All right,” said Dick, “ nobody ever comes 
to this room; there is nothing but old trump- 
ery in it, and if the old beast does not make 
a noise, no one will know he is in the house.” 

So Dick shut the door, and the boys went 
home well satisfied with their afternoon’s 
fun. Dick went to the cellar to hunt some 
old wheels and other material for making a 
eart in which to harness his black ram, as 
soon as his father could be coaxed into per> 
mitting him to keep it, and he felt quite sure 
that the moment his father saw the noble 
animal he would immediately relent. 

Supper time came at last, and Mr. Wiggin 
came home, but although Dick watehed carer 
fully: for a chance to introduce the ram ques 
tion, he could not get one. His father was 
not in very good humor; something adverse 
had happened in his business, and he was ex- 
plaining it to his wife so earnestly that Dick 
saw plainly he must wait till another day. 
After supper it was the same; Mr. Wiggin 


' took some account-books that he had brought 


from the store, and was soon absorbed in 
them. Richard went to his book-case and 
selecting the “Swiss Family Robinson,” sat 
down to read it for at least the fifth time. 
Mrs. Wiggin took her work-basket, and sat 
down to darn the weekly quota of damaged 
hose, The old black ram in the lumber 
room, glad at last to be ‘let alone,’ laid down 
and went to sleep. 

Everything went along quietly till about 
half-past eight; Dick had forgotten every- 
thing in reading about Jack’s buffalo, and 
wondering if he could not put his black ram 
to the same use; Mr. Wiggin had covered two 


up.” 
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or three sheets of paper with scribblings and 
figures, when a loud ring came at the door- 
bell. 

Joanna went to the door, and in a few min- 
utes ushered in Deacon Peleg Spatterbury, a 
worthy old farmer who lived on a back road 
not far distant. 

“Why, Mister Wiggin, how do you do? 
Hope you’re well, Mis’ Wiggin. That’s your 
boy Dick, is it? I’ve hearn my gran’son tell 
on him. Pesky cold weather, Neighbor Wig- 
gin,” said the old gentleman as he came iv. 

“ Yes, the weather is beginning to feel like 
winter, Mr. Spatterbury,” said Mrs. Wiggin. 

“That's so, Mis’ Wiggin. I was tellin’ my 
wife just afore I come out, says I, ‘ Statira, if 
we aint keerful our pump will get ketched.’ 
It got ketched twice last winter, and cost me 
five and thrippunce to get it fixed. Money 
aint so plenty, Friend Wiggin, as to spend it 
on froze pumps.” 

“ You are very right, Mr. Spatterbury, it is 
not pleasant to lay out money in repairing 
pumps,” remarked Mr. Wiggin. 

“What I called over for, Neighbor Wiggin, 
was to see if you could lend me that big buf- 
faler overcoat of your’n. I expect to go to 
West Crowboro’ to-morrow, and it'll be mighty 
comfortable to wrap up in going over. I'll 
take good care of it, and fetch it back all 
right,” said the old farmer. 

Dick heard this request in dismay. That 
old coat had been lying for months in that 
very chamber where the ram was, and no 
one had wanted it, and now at this very time 
to have it called for, it seemed as if fate was 
certainly against him. He sat in fear and 
trembling for the result. 

“O certainly, Mr. Spatterbury, you shall 
have it with pleasnre ; I seldom use it, and can 
spare it as well as not,” replied Mr. Wiggin; 
then speaking to the servant-girl, who had , 
entered the room, he said: 

“ Joanna, I want you to go into that lum- 
ber-room over the kitchen, and get that large 
buffalo overcoat you will see there;-take a 
lamp with you, and be careful.” 

“ Yes,” thought Dick, “I guess she had bet- 
ter be very careful.” And he listened anx- 
iously while Joanna was gone. He had not 
listened long when a terrific shriek rang 
through the house, and in a moment more 
the girl rushed into the room, her face as 
white as chalk, her eyes dilated with fright, 
and trembling from head to foot. 

“O sir, what did you send me to such a 
room as that for, at all, at all! Sure the divil 


himself is there; didn’t I see his horns, and 
his cloven hoof, and his two eyes, blazing at 
me? Faith! and I'll niver go up those stairs 
again if I live till I’m in my grave ten years!” 

Of course Mr. Wiggin and his guest could 
not imagine what all this meant, although 
Dick knew well enough what had frightened 
Joanna. But evidently something was the 
matter, and Mr. Wiggin, taking the lamp, 
requested Farmer Spatterbury to follow him, 
and they proceeded to the haunted chamber. 
Now the black ram, 


“Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep,” 


had started up at the servant-girl’s entrance, 
and being refreshed by the nap he had taken, 
felt all ready for a battle or fight of some 
kind ; he shook his head and stamped his foot 
defiantly, looking around for some object to 
empty his phials of wrath upon. At this mo- 
ment Mr. Wiggin and his elderly neighbor 
appeared at the door, and entered. For a mo- 
ment the lamp shone, just long enongh to 
let them see the fiery eyes, the crooked horns 
and dark outline of the horrid beast, then a 
draft of air extinguished the light, and im- 
mediately the elder Wiggin received a ter- 
rible blow in his stomach, knocking him with 
such force against Mr. Spatterbury as to over- 
turn that gentleman, who chanced to be near 
the staircase, and heels over head, with a 
frightful clatter, went both of them, together 
with the old ram, over and over, down to the 
foot of the stairs. Joanna, who was listening 
at the kitchen door, seized her shawl, ran out 
of the house, and did not return for three 
days. 

Mrs. Wiggin and Dick hurried+to the spot, 
and found that Mr. Wiggin and Farmer Spat- 
terbury were somewhat battered, but not 
seriously hurt; the ram, however, lay on the 
floor, with his neck broken, quitedead, Mrs. 
W. had a good fit of laughter at the ridiculous 
sight before her; Mr Wiggin regained his 
feet, and requested an explanation of the 
mystery. Dick was tempted to tell a lie, but 
fortunately he had courage enough to tell the 
story, through all its ramifications, holding 
back nothing. Mr. Wiggin was so pleased 
that he forgave Richard, and told him the 
ram should be his. So the body was sold, 
and Dick had money enough from the sale to 
buy a young lamb, which proved far more 
profitable than the black ram, for in fifteen 
years that little lamb had increased to an 
immense flock, yielding a large income per 
annum. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Jonnny-CaKE.—To make a legitimate, good 
corn cake of this name, scald coarsely ground 
yellow corn-meal. Stir in aneven tablespoon- 
ful of salt and two spoonfuls of any clean cook- 
ing fat to each pound of meal. Make the bat- 
ter so stiff that it will lift heaping on a spoon. 
Have a dripping-pan as hot as it can be han- 
dled, and well greased. Lay in the batter an 
inch thick, and bake in a quick oven till the 
crust is rather dark, rich brown. 


Fruannet Cakes.—Warm a tablespoonful of 
butter in a quart of milk, put in a little salt, 
and stir in two tablespoonfuls of yeast, and 
flour enough to make a thin batter. Then add 
two well-beaten eggs. Let it rive, and after 
five hours’ standing, bake on griddle in cakes 
the size of a tea-plate. The griddle should not 
be greased after the first baking. 


Cake.—Two cups of sugar, dis- 
solved in three cups of buttermilk; sift one 
quart of flour, and work into it two large table- 
spoonfuls of butter (or good sweet lard with a 
little salt); one tablespoonful of finely pulver- 
ized soda. Stir these to a smooth batter; flavor 
with extract of lemon or vanilla, and bake in a 
quick oven, This will keep three days, and is 
better the second day than the first, if it is put 
in a stone jar and covered close as soon as cold. 


CuickEen Pre.—This sort of pie, when made 
properly, is regarded by many as a luxury. 
The following is good: Take one pair of good 
young chickens, cut in small pieces, season 
with pepper and salt and small strips of salt 
pork, put in a saucepan with water to cover it, 
boil for half an hour, add flour and butter to 
thicken the gravy, have ready a large dish 
served with paste, put all in the dish covered 
with a good rich paste. Bake for half an hour 


Frvuirep Breap Puppine.—This very fine’ 


pudding can be made from the remnants of 
stale and unconsumed bread. Add to the 
bread a little citron raisins and four eggs, and 
bake. By proper management, this satisfying 
dish can be made as cheap as attractive to the 
palate. The bread (say half a ten cent loaf) 
should be softened in a little milk, to which 
may be added two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Serve with sauce of sugar and butter; or, of 
milk, with a little flour, sugar, the yolk of an 
egg, thoroughly mixed and flavored with an 
essence. 


Sorr GINGERBREAD.—One cup of butter, 
one cup of molasses, one cup of sugar, one cup 
of milk, three and a half cups of flour, one 
small teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream tartar; ginger and spice to taste. 


CxHocoLaTEe.—Put on the fire in @ sauce-pan 
a pint of milk and water; when it boils add the 
chocolate, scraped fine, one or two squares, as 
best suits the stomach; sugar may be mixed 
with the scraped chocolate or added after- 
wards, 


Futter Puppinec.—One cup of molasses, 
one teaspoonful of saleratus, salt and spice, 
one cup of water, flour enough to make it as 
stiff as cup cake; boil or steam three hours. 


SaucE ror Futter Pupprye.—Three eggs 
well beaten with a cup.of white sugar, four 
tablespoonfuls of boiling milk turned on to the 
eggs; set on the tea-kettle five minutes, or till 
it thickens, Wine can be added, if desired. 


Dayton CakE.—Five eggs separated, three 
cups of sugar, halfacup of milk, one cup of 
butter, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream tartar, three cups of flour. 

Syow-Fiake Cake.—One and a half tum- 
bler of powdered white sugar, one of flour, one 
teaspoonful of cream tartar, one half teaspoon 
of soda, and the whites of eight eggs. Whea 
cool, frost it, 


Macaroni Pupprne,—Take three quarters 
of a pound of macaroni, boil it till quite soft, 
add half a pound of sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of currants and the juice of one lemon; 
bake till browned. 


Maxine Correz.—Take fresh roasted coffee, 
allow two tablespoonfuls for each person, grind 
it just before making, put it in a basin and 
break into it an egg, yolk, white, shell and all. 
Mix it up with a spoon to the consistency of 
mortar, put warm, not boiling water, in the 
coffee pot; let it boil up and break three times; 
then stand a few minutes and it will be as 
elear as amber, and the egg will give it a rich 
taste. Codfish skin, scraped, washed and 
dried, and cut in pieces an inch square, may 
be used to settle off, or isinglass. You may 
add to a pint of coffee a pint of boiling milk, 
and heat both together before serving. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Aw A¥rricas Porentate.—Dar Wadey is a 
State of Central Africa, near Lake Tsad, and 
on the confines of Bornoo and Dar-Four. It 
is a beautiful, fertile and populous land, inhab- 
ited by a brave and warlike people. The Sul- 
tan who rules the black people of Dar Wadey, 
inhabits a huge palace, that occupies nearly a 
third of the whole city of Warah, the capital. 
He is a despot ruling wholly of his own free 
will, and assumes that air of imposing author- 
ity, that severe exterior, that roughness, that 
frowning mien, which make the masses trem- 
ble. This plan succeeds for the Wadeyans 
have for their sovereign a kind of adoration. 
They give up to him everything, even selecting 
their most beautiful daughters for his second 
wives. No one can wear the same ornaments, 
or bear the same name, or use fans, but him. 
No one must be praised before a Wadeyan but 
the Sultan. Water for his drinking is used 
from a different fountain every day, other peo- 
ple being chased from it with whips. A sub- 
ject appearing in his presence must previously 
strip; he passes through seven doors before 


reaching the Sultan, and at each leaves a part 
of his dress, and thert he does not see the 
Sovereign, who sits behind a veil. 


THe Musket.—We glean the following in- 
teresting summary of the various changes ef- 
fected in the musket from Dr. Hermann Mey- 
nert’s “ History of the Military Art and Organ- 
ization of Armies,” the third volume of which 
has just come out at Vienna: The musketeer 
was, as late as 1689, provided with a heavy 
‘wooden fork, which he had to stick into the 
ground with the prongs uppermost, to serve as 
support for his matchlock, which he had to 
load with his powder-horn and measure, keep- 
ing the ball meanwhile between his lips. The 
wadding he had to get from his hat. Never- 
theless, the wheel-lock, provided with pyrites 
instead of flint, had long been invented, but 
seems never to have come into getieral use in 
armies, except forcavalry pistols. The French 
lock which preceded the percussion systet 
‘was invented as early as 1640, though it of 
course received successive improvements. Bat 
even before that time, Gustavus Adolphus had 
introduced a great improvement in musketry, 
by reducing the weight of the piece to ten 
pounds instead of fifteen pounds. This en- 
abled the soldier to do away with the fork, and 
therefore increased the rapidity of the fire; 
the bullet weighed an ounce. Another im- 


provement of his was the paper cartridge, 
which, however, at first only contained the 
powder, the bullets being kept in a bag. The 
iron ramrod did not supersede the wooden one 
until 1742, when it was introduced into the 
Prussian army by Prince Leopold of Anhalt 
Dessau. The bayonet was preceded by various 
contrivances, such as an axe attached to the 
barrel, then a dagger, etc., stuck into the latter. 
But as this was an impediment to firing, aring 
was added, about 1691, to the bayonet, whereby 
the blade, instead of covering the muzzle, 
came to be flush with its rim. This, however, 
was still inconvenient for loading, so that at 
length the bayonet was provided with a neck 
as it now is. This was about 1705. Cartridge 
boxes were also introduced; at first they were 
very small, but the Germans soon enlarged 
them so as to contain forty of them. Never- 
theless, for a long ‘‘me after, priming was done 
with the powder-horn, until at length the plan 
of using some of the powder of the cartridge 
was hit upon. Dr. Meynert’s work may now 
be considered the completest history of mili- 
tary improvements that has yet appeared. 


A Cuemicat celebrated Paris- 
ian belle, who had acquired the habit of white- 
washing herself—so to speak—from the soles of 
her feet to the roots of her hair with chemi- 
cally-prepared cosmetics, one day took a medi- 
cated bath; and on emerging from it she was 
horrified at finding herself as black as an Ethi- 
opian, The transformation was complete. 
Not a vestige of the “ supreme Caticasian race” 
was left. Her physician was sent for in alarm 
and haste. On his arrival, he laughed immod- 
erately,and said: “Madame, you are not ill; 
yon are a chemical product. You are no long- 
era woman, but a sulphuret. Itis not nowa 
question of medical treatment, but of simple 
chemical reaction. I shall analyze you. Come! 
I shall submit you to a bath of sulphuric acid 
diluted with water. The acid will have the 
honor of combining with you; it will take up 
the sulphur, the metal will produce a sulphate, 
and we shall find as precipitate,a very pretty 
woman.” The good-natured physician went 
through with his analysis, and the belle was 
restored to her membership with the white 
race. Young ladies, who are ambitious of 
snowy complexions, should remember this, and 
be careful what powders and cosmetics they 
use—if they use any at all. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A Tate or Lovze.—One quiet night in leafy 
June, when bees and birds were all in tune, 
two lovers walked beneath the moon. The 
night was fair—so was the maid, they walked 
and talked beneath the shade, with none to 
harm or make afraid. Her name was Sue, 
and his was Jim, and as he was fat and she 
was slim, he took to her and she to him. Says 
Jim to Sue, “By all the snakes that squirm 
among the bush ‘and brakes, I like you better’n 
buckwheat cakes.” Says Sue to Jim, “Since 
you've begun it, and been and come and gone 
and done it, I like you next to a new bunnet.” 
Says Jim to Sue, “My heart you’ve busted; 
but I have always gals mistrusted.” Says Sue 
to Jim, “I will be true; if you love me as I 
love you, no knife can cut our love in two.” 
Says Jim to Sue, “ Thro’ thick and thin, if you 
are true, count me in; I'll court no other gal 
agin.” Jim leaned to Sue and Sue leaned to 
Jim, his nose just touched her jockey-brim, 
four lips went—went—ahem! abem! ahem! 
And then—then—and TaEen! O girls, beware 
of men in June, and underneath the silver 
moon, when frogs and crickets are in tune, lest 
your name be in the papers soon! 


THE PROFESSOR AND THE AcToR.—Dr, Pop- 
kin, one of the most accomplished Greek schol- 
ars in America, was also one of the most ec- 
centric men of his day. He was one of the 
most artless men in the world, very fond of a 
good joke, pun or bon-mot—but always sure to 
spoil it in repeating one, Finn, the actor, was 
remarkable for his witty sayings; and on one 
occasion made a pun which delighted the doc- 
tor. The well-known Tom Comer (Honest 
Tom as his friends called him) had been an- 
nounced to play in the piece of “Orpheus and 
Eurydice.” The theatre was crowded, but the 
actor had not arrived from Providence. The 
stage from that place to Boston was in; for, at 
that time, there was no rail or telegraphic com- 
munication between the two places, Finn, the 
manager, was in great despair, as the house 
began to manifest its impatience; when to his 
great delight and relief the actor rode up to 
the theatre door. No sooner had he alighted 
than Finn accosted him, “So, Mr. Comer, you 
have come to play Orpheus and—you rid I 
see.” Dr. Popkin was delighted with this, and, 
as it was somewhat in his line he undertook 
to repeat the joke a few days after to some of 
the faculty of the university. After stating 


all the previous circumstances, he said: “Mr. 
Finn addressed the actor thus, ‘So, Mr. Comer, 
you have come to play Orpheus—and you have 
come on horseback, I see [’” 

It is needless to say that the faculty did not 
perceive anything witty or fanny in Mr. Finn’s 
speech, and so Professor Popkin’s joke came 
off tamely. 


A Bap Mxzmory,.—A witness in a criminal 
case, a few days since, was being pressed 
through a very severe cross-examination, when 
the following transpired: ~ 

Judge—* When were you married the first 
time, sir?” Witness.—‘ Well, judge (smiling), 
I can’t tell. The fact is, I didn’t take much 
interest in the matter.” Judge H.—‘ Perhaps 
you can tell us when you were married the 
second time?” Witness.—“ Well, I declare, 
judge, you have me again. I took less interest 
in the last one thanin the first.” Judge H.— 
(showing a disposition to throw his chair), 
“ Well, sir, I must confess you have an admi- 
rable memory. When did the rebellion be- 
gin?” Witness‘ What rebellion?” Judge 

—“Why, the late difficulty between the 
North and the South.” Witness—‘*O, that 
little misunderstanding! Well, yes; I don’t 
see what that has to do with this case, but I be- 
lieve it began some time ago—don’t just recol- 
lect when.” The witness was ordered to stand 
aside, and a call for“ Order in the Court” 
given, 

Tom CoRWIN AND THE JuDGE—Tom Cor- 
win, the celebrated Ohio lawyer and politician, 
was notorious for impartially borrowing money 
from every one of his friends, and seldom pay- 
ing them. Having been fined $30 by a judge 
one day for disorderly behaviour in court, Tom 
looked all around the court room, and then ad- 
dressed the judge: “May it please your honor, 
I see no one present of whom I can borrow 
thirty dollars with which to pay the fine just 
inflicted on me, but yourself. Will you be 
kind enough to lend me the amount?” The 
judge, foreseeing the probable result of mak- 
ing the loan requested, addressed his reply to 
the clerk, “You may remit that fine, Mr. 
Clerk. The State of Ohio can better afford to 
lose thirty dollars than I can.” 

MeEcHAntcat.—Is the company for the mak- 
ing of artificial limbs a joint-stock one? 
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THE VELOCIPEDE AND ITS RIDERS. 


Z 


Our German whe fir the sake of showing 


But while showing his agility, the velocipede 


rans away. 


CAN 

\\ SIN AN ANS 

ae The ups and downs of velocipede riding. People who ride for their health. 
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Mr. Fitethddle takes this method of saluting his 


